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HAT is every Day ſeen to befal the No- 
bleſt Houſes, whoſe Great Names are 
uſurp'd by obſcure Families, fo that the 
true Heirs who only have Right to bear 
them, are in Time no longer diſtinguiſhed, 
has been the Fate of Philoſophy. A great 
Number of Arts and Sciences which in- 

ed may be of Uſe in their Places, but are worthy only 
be the Slaves of that Science which alone renders our 

ives equally good and hap y, have ieiz'd on this mag- 
keent Name, and render'd it contemptible in the Eyes 
Men. We have now no Idea of a true Philoſopher, 
ce this Auguft Title is laviſhly beſtowed on a Sort of cu- 
dus and lazy People, who make it their only Buſineſs to 
derſtand ſome of the Secrets of Nature, and ſp:nd the 
me of their Life in making Experiments on the Weight 
the Air, and the Virtues of the Loadſtone. This 
me has been ſtill more degraded, in being given to 
Vol. I. 8 thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe unſatiable Avarice chains them Day and 
Night to a Furnace; as if Gold, the greateſt Quantity | 
of which is not comparable to the leaſt Virtue, were the 
End of Philoſophy. In fine, Men are not content with 
having given it ſuch Blemiſhes as theſe, but have alſo 
render'd the Name odious, in throwing it away on thoſe 
Libertines, who by a pretended Force I Eprit, or Strength 
of Thought, which at Bottom is no better than Weak- 
neſs and Ignorance, live rather like Beaſts than Men. Is 
it then to be wonder'd at, that Philoſophy is miſtaken and 
* 4 and that Men no longer pay her that Reſpect 
Veneration, which ſhe formerly excited in their 
Minds? Aſham'd of being confounded with the Daugh- 
ters of the Earth, ſhe is reaſcended to Heaven, from 
whence Socrates brought her. | 
The Athenians heretofore by a publick Decree forbad 
that the Names of Harmodius, and Ariſtogiton, who 
had deliver'd their Country from the Tyranny of Hip- 
pias and Hippærebus, ſhould ever be given to Slaves: 
For they thought it a horrible Indignity, by ſo ſnameful 
a Communication, to blait thoſe Names that were devo- 
ted to the publick Liberty. Philoſopby is another De- | 
lirerer, ſhe triumphs over Vices, overthrows Impiety, 
and confounds the Wiſdom of the World. Et, ſome- 
what greater than the Arts, ard than what Men com- 
monly call the Sciences; 'tis the Love of true Wiſdom, 
the Knowledge of Divine and Human Things, that is to 
ſay, the Science of God, a Science which teaches us to 
Know the Relation which our Souls neceſſarily bear to 
their Creator, and by and in him to all rational Crea- 
tures, and which produces the certain Knowledge of all 
our Duties, towards God, our Neighbours, and Our- 
ſelves. i 
To be truly a Philoſopher, is to have Temperance, 
Juſtice, and Fortitude, to love the Truth, to avoid ſen-Þ 
tual Pleaſures, to deſpiſe Riches; to weaken, as much as 
may be, the Bands that faſten the Soul to the Body; to 
hate and contemn this Body, which is always oppoſing 
Wiſdom ; to renounce all our Defires, to fear neither 
the Poverty, nor Shame, nor Reproach we may be i 
Pos 
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pos'd to, for the Sake of Righteouſneſs and Truth ; to 


do Good to Mankind, even our very Enemies ; to have 
nothing in View, but how to die well ; and for this End 
to renounce one's ſelf and every Thing elſe. This is the 
Idea the wiſeſt Heathens had of Philoſophy. 4 

This being ſuppos'd, nothing can be more fit- and uſe- 
ful, than to follow the certain and viſible Pr which- 
they made in their Reſearch after thoſe Truths, and to 
ſee to what D of Knowledge it pleaſed God to lead 
them. If we don't make ſuch an Examen as this, we 
can't ſpeak of them with Judgment, and without fal- 
ling into a falſe Account of Things, as it has often hap- 
pen'd, and ſtill happens every Day to the moſt Learned 
Men. Whenever they ſpeak of the Heathens, they bear 
Witneſs againft themſelves that they never well read 
them, and that they have only an imperſect Idea of 
them ; for they impute ſuch Sentiments to them as they 
never had, and deny them others which they had in Re- 
ality 3 which is a great Piece of Injuſtice : Nay, it ſeems 
(if may ſo ſpeak) to diminiſh ſemewhat from the Mer- 
cy and Juſtice of God, not to acknowledge ail the Teſti- 
monies he was pleaſed to give of himſelf among the Pa- 
gans, in thoſe Times that were corrupted with the moſt 
abominable Idolatry, in order to reduce them to the true 
Religion. 

This Negligence is the more blameable; in that x 
Man needs only to read Plato, to be perfectly inform'd 
of the Extent of their Knowledge: For his Writings 
have amaſſed together all the Truths that were ſcatter d 
up and down in the Works of other Philoſophers ; and 
with the Advantage of new Diſcoveries of his on, they 
compoſe as it were a Body of Doctrine, which contains 
the higheſt Perfection of Knowledge to be wund among 
the Heathens. 

Let a Man read ever fo little of him with Attention, 
and reflect upon what he teaches, and he'll cafily diſ- 
cern, that God, to ſtop the Mouth of Incredulity, was 
long ſince preparing the Way ſcr the Converſion of the 


| Heathens, which had been ſo often predicted by the 
Prophets: For was it not the Work of God, and a kind 
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of Preludium of their Converſion, that a Heathen in the 
moft idolatrous City in the World, and almoſt four hun- 
dred Years before the Light of the Goſpel illuminated 
the Univerſe, ſhou'd declare and prove a gocd Part of the 
Truths of the Chriſtian Religion ? 

The Circumſtance of the Time is remarkable, for 
Plato began to write immediately after the three laſt Pro- 
phets that were in 1/-ae/. So that as ſoon as the Prophets 
ceaſed among the Jen, God raiſes up Philoſophers to 
enlighten the Gentiles ; and divers of the Principles of 
the Goſpel are taught at Athens. Where 'tis prov'd, 

That there is 5 one Ged ; that abe ought to love and 
ſerve him, and to endeavour to reſemble d i BH: line ſ⸗ 
ond R ighteou ſncſt; that this God rewards Humility, and 
pariſhes Pride. 

That the true Happineſs of Man confifts in being united 
tz God, and his only Miſery in being ſeparated from him. 


That the Soul is mere Darkneſs, unleſs it be illuminated 


&y God : That Men are uncapabl: even of praying awell, 
:.nleſs God teaches them that Prayer, which al;ne can be 
e fal to them. 

That there is nothing folid and ſub fantial but Picty; 
that this is the Source of Virtues, and that it is the Gift 
cf God. 

That "tis better to die than to fn. 

That wwe ought continuotly to be learn ing to dir, and yet 
to endure Life, in Obedience te God. 

' That tis a Crime to hurt our Enemies, ond to revenge 
6:4 ſelves for the Injuries we have received. 

That "tis better to ſuffer Wrong than ts di it. 

That God is the fole Cauſe f Gord, and cannot be the 
Couſe of Evil, which aku": mee ved only from our Dif 
obedience, and the il! Uſe au mole of our Liber ty. 

That Self love produces that Difee d and Diciſſen aubich 
reign among Men, and is the Cauſe of th:ir Sins; that 
- Lowe of our Neighbours, which pr oceeds Form the Lowe 

© God as its Principle, produces that ſac: „ Urion ae ich 
* Families, Republicks, and Kingdoms fashy. 


That 
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That the World is nothing but Corruption, that we ought 
to flv from it, to join our ſelves to God, who alone is our 
Health and Life ; and that while wwe live in this World 
ave are ſurrounded by Enemies, and have a continual Com- 
bat to endure, which requires on our part a Reſiſtance with- 
out Intermiſſion ; and that abe cannot conquer, unleſs Ged 
or his Angels come to our Help. 

That the WORD fram'd the World, 
and render d it wifible; that the Know- AvyC-. 
ledge of the W ORD makes us live very 
bappily here bela, and that thereby we obtain Felicity af 
ter Neath. 

That the Soul is immortal, that the Dead ſhall 6. o 
again, that there ſhall be a final Fudament both of the 
Ri-hteous and of the Wicked, when Men fhall appear only 
with their Virtues or Vices, which all be the Occaſion of 
their eternal Happineſs or Miſery. 

But I forbear to proceed, that J may not repeat that 
here, which will be found in its full Extent elſevrhere. 
Yet I cannot chuſe but add, that Plato had fo great and 
true an Idea of perfect Righteouſneſs, and was ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted with the 2 ef Mankind, 
that he makes it appear, * that if a Man perfectly righ- 
teous ſhould come upon Earth, he would find ſo much 
Oppoſition in the World, that he would be impriſon'd, 
revil'd, ſcourg'd, and, in fine, cruciſied by ſuch, who, 
tho' they were extremely wicked, would yet paſs for 
righteous Men. Socrates was the firſt Proof of this De- 
monſtration. For as St. Fuftin ſays, the Devils ſeeing 
this Philoſopher made their Nullity appear by the Diſco- 
very of the Truth, and that he endeavour'd to reclaim 
Men from giving them religious Worſhip ;. theſe mali 


cious Spirits ſo order'd the Matter by Means of. Men who 


were corrupt, and took Pleaſure in Vice, that this righ- 


teous Man was put to Death as if he had been an impious 
2 Perſon, that liv'd without God in the World, and intro- 
duc'd new Gods. 


— 


* 
— 


* In the 24d Book of his Commonwealth, Tom, , 
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There are ſome who pretend the abovementioned Paſ- 
ſage of Plato is a Prophecy, becauſe the Terms don't 
agree with the Circumſtznces of Socrates, who was put 
to Death only by a Draught of Poifon, but preciſely ſuit 
with thoſe of the Saviour of the World, who was both 
ſcourged and crucified. 

But we ſhall not preſume to make a Prophet of our 
Philoſopher, from whom Reaſon alone, when mov'd by 
the Injuſtice of Men, might extort ſuch exaggerated Ex- 
preflions ; but ſhall content our ſelves to enquire what 
there may be in his Writings conformable to the Deſigns 
of God, who always deiir'd the Salvation of Men, and 
often made uſe of the Pagans for the Execution of kis 
eternal Decrees. 

We underſtand by the Holy Scripture, which is the 
only L2mp of Truth, that natural Religion was the firſt 
Uſe Men made of their Reaſon ; that Luſt and irregular 
P:fions having corrupted their Reaſon, they abandon'd 
themſelves to the ſacrilegious Worſhip of Idols; and that 
God, to ſtop the Courſe of this Abomination, made him- 
felf known a ſecond Time, and gave the Few: Law; 
which as it reviv'd in the Minds of Men the Principles of 
the Lv, of Nature, ſo it promis'd a more ſacred and per- 
fect Covenant which the * were to expect, and 
which alone was capable of triumphing over Death; 
and ſo alone able to conduct Men to a glorious Immor- 
Plato ſeems to have been acquainted with the Divine 
Conduct in this Matter, and to endeavour to reclaim the 
Heathens by the ſame Means. | 

He endeavours to re-eſtabliſh natural Religion, by op- 
poſing Paganiſm, which was the Corruption of it. 2 

He gives a Law which in its principal Heads is en- 
tirely conformable to the Tradition of the Hebrews, and 
the Precepts of Moſes and the Prophets; from whom he 
has borrowed that which is moſt rational and ſubſtantial in) 
8 this Law b Principle 

. he. is Law by a great many Principle 
more ſyblime than thoſe of Sa Religion, and off 
the Law of Moſes; and by clear and expreſs PronuſesF 
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of ſpiritual and eternal Bleſſings, which the Chriſtian 
Religion alone can make Men enjoy, and which 37 
and the Prophets only promiſed under the Veil, and Fi- 
gures of temporal Enjoyments. So that Plato is not con- 
tent to give a Teſtimony only to natural Religion, and 
the Zewifh Law, but allo in ſome ſort pays Homage to 
Chriſtianity ; in piercing, by a ſupernatural Light, into 
a Part of thoſe Shadows and Figures that cover'd it ; 
and in propoſing moſt of the greateſt Motives, and glo- 
rious Objects, which it has always employ'd to raiſe Men 
above themſelves, and to make them Maſters of their 
Paſhons. 

* A happy Immortality (ſays he) it a great Prize ſet 
before us, and a great Object of Hope, which ſhould en- 
gage us to labour all the Time of our Life to acquire Wiſdom 
and Virtue. This the reading only of theſe two firſt Vo- 
lumes will: compleatly ſet in its true Light. 

*Tis commonly enquir'd on this Subject, how the 
Books of Moſes and thoſe of the Prophets could come to. 
Plato's Knowledge. I will not undertake to prove that 
there were Greek Tranſlations of 'em before that of the 
Se ptuagint; *tis too difficult a Matter to ſupport that Sup- 
folition, and I muſt confeſs I can find no ſolid Foun- 
dation for it. Bat I'll declare what ſeems moſt probable 
to me. We 

After the Departure of the Maelites out of Eg yp?, 
they almoſt always continued their Commerce with the 
Egyptians. They traded in their Country, they ſome- 
times defir'd their Aſſiſtance againſt their Enemies, and 
often enter'd into Treaties and Alliances with them. By 
theſe Means the Memory of all that had happen'd to their 
Nation was eaſily preſerv'd among thoſe People. + The 
Captivity of King Fehoachaz, whom Pharaoh Necho 
carried away Priſoner about the 5 N of the forty- 
ſecond Olympiad; and || the Dwelling of the Prophets 
Jeremiah and Baruch in Egypt ſome Years after with 
the miſerable Remainder of the Fexws that the King of 


— ww. n 


— 


* — 


t 2 Kings 23. . Jer. 43. 
B. 4 Babylon 
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Babyion had left in Fud:a, could no: ſuſfer the Eg yptrar: 
to forget theſe Things. 

About this Time Py!52poras travell'd into Egypt, from 
whence he brought theſe Traditions into Greece ; his Dif 
ciples communicated them to Socrates, who acquaintal! 
Plato with them; and he, to be more perfectly inſtructed 
in them, went to the ſame Place where he might ſee no: 
only the Grand-Children, but the Children of ſuch a: 
had convers'd with the Fugitives that retired thither with 
thoſe Prophets. And perhaps *tis no 1ll-founded Suppo- 
fition, that by his frequent Converſation with them be 
learned enough of their Language to read thoſe Originals 
himſe:f, of which the Egyptiars, who were a very Cu- 
rious People, might have Copies. But whether he read 
them, or knew nothing of them, but what he learned in 
Converſation, 'tis certain he could draw that Tradition 
which he calls Sacred from no other Source. For he har- 
menizes ſo well with thoſe Originals in many Things, 
not only in reſpect of the Truths themſelves, but more- 
over in the very M:nner of his Expreſſions, that one 
would often think he tranflates them. From wiom, un 
leſs from the Hebreats, could the Ez yptians have a Tra- 
dition containing ſuch wonderful Doctrine, and of which 
never any other People had heard, before the peculiar 
People of God were inſtructed in it? 

But *tis ſaid there are many Errors intermix'd with the 
Writings of Plato; that in his Explication of the greateſt 
Truths, he is full of Doubts and Uncertainty ; and *tis 
obſerv'd that Socrates conſtantly profeſſes that he R] 
nothing: What Advantage can be received from a Man 
that knows nothing but his own Ignorance ? And *tis fit 
theſe Objections ſhould have an Adler 

'Tis certain Plato is not without his Errors; but 
when they come to be ſtrictly examin'd, there are to 
be found in them ſome Traces of ancient Traditions, 
and Predictions of the Prophets: And if theſe Trace» 
are compar'd with the Doctrine of the Holy Scripture, 
one may diſcover the Source of thoſe Errors, which by 
this Means become one of the Proofs of the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion. For we muſt be forc'd to ac- 
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knowledge that the Heathens had a dim Sight of divers 
great Truths, which becauſe” they were not to be fully 
unveiled till the coming of the 
in Darkneſs too thick to be penetrated by their Eyes. 
And this was predicted by the Prophets, who all declar'd 
that Chrift ould be the | Light of the World. None but 


Jeſus Chriſt was able to diſcover to them thoſe Myſteries, 


which were to be kept fecret before his coming. There- 
fore *tis no very ſurprizing Thing, that ſuch Perſons as 
attempted to Ffenetrate * theſe Myſter:es, on'y by the 


Light of their Reaſon, did evaporate into vain Imagi- 


nations. And for this Reaſon we ought nct to pretend 
to give a clear Explication of the Truths of Religion by 
the Notions of this Philofopher ; but on the contrary 
ſhould explain his Notions by theſe Truths: This is the 
Way to diſplay Light every where, and diſſipate all Er- 
rors. And when his Principles accord well with thoſe 
Truths, we may with very good Advantage make uſe of 
the Proofs he has given of them. 


The Doubts and Uncertainty, of which he is re- 


proached, about the moſt eſſential Points, are ſo far 
trom ſhaking his Principles, that they only give the 
greater Confirmation to them; and one may ſay that 
Certainty and Conviction ſpring from theſe very Doubts. 
For Inſtance, in his Phædon, where he is treating of 
the great Objects of cur Hope in the other Life, he 
inſinuates that 'tis a very difficult Matter certainly to 
know the Truth of theſe Things, while we live here; 
and that how ſtrong ſoever the Proofs are, on which we 


may found an Expectation of a happy Eternity, the 
Greatneſs of the Subject, and the natural Infirmities of 


Man, are inexhauſtible Springs of Doubts and Uncertain- 
tes ; for theſe ſpring up in Multitudes from the Stock of 
corrupt Nature, which oppoſes the moſt manifeit Truths, 
ard reſiſts the moſt evident Proofs which Reaſon can 


produce. What was to be done then to diſſipate theſe - 


1— ——— 


* 
— 


* Such as the Doctrine of the Trinity, the Reſurrection, the 


Fall of Man, and the Creation of the Sculs of Men before 
ther Bodics, , 
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Doubts? The Prophets had ſpoken, but their Oracles 
were yet -obſcure, and Men might not diſcern in their 
Words the Divine Spirit that animated them. It was ne- 
ceſſary that God himfelf ſhould ſpeak. Nothing leſs than 
an expreſs Promiſe; nothing leſs than a plain Divine Re- 
velation could entirely diſperſe the Clouds of Ignorance | 
and Incredulity, and convert theſe Doubts into Certainties. 
This is what Plata confeſſes in expreſs Terms. For he 
brings in ſome Philoſophers that render Homage to God, 
ing his Promiſes the Yefſel in which no Danger is to be 
happily accompliſh 
the, Voyage of this Life, on a Sea fa tempefluons and full , 
Rocks. Thus we ſee where his Doubts terminated ; they 
led Men to acknowledge the Need they had of a God, to 
aſſure them of the Reality of the great Bleſſings for which 
they hop'd. And this is accompliſhed in the Chriſtian 
Religion ; which as it is the only Religion that has God 


feared; and the only one in which we can 


for its Teacher, ſo has it alſo the Promiſes of eternal Hap- 


23 of which the Prophets ſpake, and of which Plato 
ad a Glimpſe ; and for which the Word of this God, by 
the Confeſſion even of theſe Pagans, is a moſt certain Se | 
curity. So that, by the Acknowledgment of the moſt | 


enlighten'd Heathens, there are now no reaſonable Doubts 


concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; that | 
being the only Veſſel in which we can never be loſt. And | 


this is what the Prophets predicted, that in Jeſus Chriſt 
Liſe and Immortality ſhould be fully brought to Light, 
and that he ſhould be the Deſire of Nations. 

"Tis not only in theſe principal Points that Plato 


doubts, but almoſt in every Thing; and his Doubts have | 


given Occaſion to many to make a wrong Judgment of 
the Academick Philoſophy ; for it has imagined 
that it aſſerted nothing, but accounted all Things equally 
uncertain, which is a very unjuſt Suppoſition. Socrate; 
and Plato were not of the Number of thoſe Philoſophers, 
whoſe fluctuating Minds kept them continually wandring, 
ſo that they no fixt and ſteddy Principles. This was 


In his Phoœdon, Vol, 2, 
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their Principle and Rule: They taught that Men could 
not of themſelves have any Opinion but what was 
founced only on Probabilities ; but that when God en- 
lighten'd them, that which was no more than Opinion 
before, now became Science. And this they explain'd 
by a pr Compartſon : Dædalus made two Sorts 
of Statues that could walk, with this Difference, the 
one Sort had a Spring which ſtop'd them when one 
pleas'd, and the other had none; ſo that when th 
were let go, they run along to the End of their Line, 
and could not be ſtop'd. The latter were not of fo 
a Price, but the former were very dear. Now 
Socrates and Plato compar'd Opinion to theſe Statues, 
that could not be ſtop'd; for Opinion is not ſtable, 
but is ſubj:& ta change. But when *'tis reſtrain'd and 
fix d by Reaſoning drawn from Cauſes which the Divine 
Light diſcovers to us, then Opinion becomes Science, 
and is fix'd and fteddy, like thoſe Statues which had. 
that governing Spring added to them. So that their 
Meaning was, that Opinion turns only on Probability, 
which is always like moving Sand; but that Science reſts 
on Ce rtainty and Truth, which are a firm Foundation. 
Thus Socrates and Plato diſputed about every Thing 
while they had only Opinions; but when theſe Opt- 
nions, after ſerious Reſearches and long Labour, were 
become Science by the Divine Light, then they affirm'd 
what they knew. I ill then all was doubtful and uncer- 
tain to them. But theſe Doubts were more. wiſe. and ſafe 
than the Arrogance of thoſe poſitive Philoſophers, that 
raſhly affirm'd every Thing, and always took Opinion 
for Science. | | 
The third Objection againſt Socrates, That he only knew 
that he knew nothing, is no more ſolid than the former; 
and is to be anſwer'd by the ſame Principle: And if Iam 
not miſtaken, we ſhall find in this Ignorance a marvel- 
lous Fund of Knowledge. | 
There are two Sorts of Ignorance, the one natural, 


which is good or evil, according to the good or ill Uſe 
that is made of it; and the other acquired, and always 
EY good: For this latter is the Ignorance of thoſe who 


after 
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after they have learned all that Men can knew, are con- 
vinc'd that they know nothing. This was Socrates's Ig- 
norance, it was * a learned norance that knows it ſelf. 
He had run through Aſtronomy, Geometry, Phyſicks, 

5 , fe. and ſaw 
the Vanity of them. He even undertakes to prove that 
all theſe Sciences are either uſeleſs, or dangerous, and 
that nothing but the Knowledge of God can make u 
happy; that where this Divine Science is not, there can 
be no Good, and conſequently that there is a Sort of Ig- 
norance more uſeful than the Sciences; for this Ignorance} 
ſeeks not for Knowledge in it ſelf, well knowing it has 
none, but only in God who is pleas'd to fill its Vacuum. 
It was for this Reaſon, Socrates always began his In- 
ſtructions with an Affirmation that he knew nothing. By 
this he ſignified that our Souls have no true Knowledge 
of any Thing, any farther than they are enlighten'd by 
God: That they ſhould always look on that piercing 


Metaphyſicks, Poetry, Polite 


Light, in which alone they can ſee Light; and that 


when they turn their Looks another Way, they neceſſa- 
rily fall back into Obſcurity, and produce nothing but} 
the Works of Darkneſs. Let the Proud Wiſe Men of 


the World appear, and compare themſelves with this Ig- 
norant Man. | | 

So much for one of the Uſes that may be made of Pla- 
to's Writings, which ought to be look'd upon as ſo many 
Titles belonging to Chriſtianity, found long ago among 
the Pagans, and are ſo much the more venerable, in that 
ſo much as is found in them 1s faithfully copied from 
thoſe which the Prophets have left us; and in that which 
we find altered and corrupted, we may however diſcover 
the Veſtiges of thoſe, Truths which irreproachable Wit- 
neſſes publiſh'd. 10 

The ſecond Uſe that may be made of them, and 
which is no leſs conſiderable than the former, is that by 
this Means we may be confirm'd in the Knowledge of a 


„is an Expreſſion of Socrates, which ſtates two Sorts of 
 Ignerance, one that is ignorant of it ſelf, an] t“ other that 
knows itſelf. 


great 
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great many Chriſtian Truths, which are prov'd in 'em 
with ſuch a Strength and Evidence, as no res ſonable Man 
can reſiſt. | | 1 

Religion only propoſes them; for it belongs not. to the 
Majeſty of a God to prove the Neceſſity, Juſtice, and 
Truth of all he commands. He makes Men love- what 
he requires, and that is more than to prove it to be rea- 
ſonable. But a Philoſopher, who has no Authority over 
us any farther than he perſuades us by his Reaſons, is 
obliged to give Proofs of every Thing he advances ; and 
thus Plato does, and his Proofs can't chuſe but be very 
agreeable to them that believe, and. very uſeful to Unbe- 
levers, if they are but willing to attend a little to em for 
their Inſtruction. 

Some learned and zealous Perſon, who is well read in 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, will e ſay, If Plato be ſo 
uſeful, whence come thoſe thundering Cenſures, which 
ſome of the Fathers of the Church, and above all St. 
Chryſoſtom, have let fly againſt him? It would be a fuf- 
ficient Anſwer to this, ſhould I only oppole to it thoſe 
great Praiſes, which other Fathers have given him, eſpe- 
cially St. Auguſtin. But is it to be imagined, that the 
ſame Principles that charmed St. Auguſtin, were diſplea- 
ſing to St. Chry/o/lom ? No certainly: The Spirit of God 
is not divided, and 'I'ruth always appears to thoſe whom 
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Odd is pleaſed to illuminate. I'll therefore endeavour to 
s 8 thew from whence this Difference of their Sentiments pro- 
it BY ceeded. 

n The Philoſophy of Plata was look'd on two different 
h Ways, which have given Occaſion to two very oppoſite 
Opinions concerning it. 

(- Chriſtian Philoſophers look'd upon it as a Doctrine, 
, ir by its Principles naturally led to the Chriſtian Re- 
| ion. 

y And Pagan Philoſophers confidered it as a Doctrine, 
a 


which contain'd Morals as perfect as thoſe of Chriſtianity, 
and which might even take Place of this holy Religion. 
In the firſt ReipeR it was worthy of all the Encomiums 
that have been given it by the greateſt Doctors of the 
Church, who came out of his School. 1 
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And on the. ſecond Account it deſerved the greateſt 
Anathema. The Defects of this Philoſophy could not be 
too much aggravated, nor could thoſe haughty Philo- 
ſophers that valued themſelves fo much upon it, be too 
much abaſed; for the Wiſdom of the Wiſe, and the 
Knowledge of the Learned, are no better than Folly, if 
they lead us not to the Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt. Pla 
himſelf, by his Principles, would+furniſh us with Arms, 
to oppoſe thoſe of hi; Admirers, that ſhould be ſo ſenſe-} 
leſs, as to take up with his Opinions, and ſhut their Eyes 
againſt the bright Truths of Religion. 

But this Difference is now ceaſed : There are now none 
of thoſe ignorant Perſons. No Body is ſo blind to prefer, 
or even compare Plato and Socrates, Iwill not ſay to the 
Evangeliſts or Apoſtles, but to the meaneſt Chriſtian. 80 
that there is no Danger in ſetting a Value on thoſe Truths 
which are found in Plato, and in rendering them all the 
Honour they deſerve. They are not the leſs worthy ol 


our Reſpe&, becauſe they preceed from the Mouth of 

Heathen. Did not God take Balaam from among the 

Gentiles to communicate his Spirit to him ? When we 

render Homage to the Truths Kretold by that covetous 
and corrupt Prophet, we don't honour the Prophet, but \ 
him by whom he was inſpir'd. For as St. Ambreſe ſays, Ml ' 
0 


Ji not the Deſert of him who propbeſies, but the Oracli 
of him who calls, and wwhich the Grace of Ged reweat; [ 
The greater the Dar neſs was that benighted thoſe Times, 
the more Eſteem we ought to have for Plato and Socrates, le 
whom God ſcems to have chofen to be the firſt Herald 
of thoſe great Truths, and if I may venture to ſay it, the 

Fore-runners of St. Paul, in the moſt ſuperſtitious and © 
idolatrous City in the World. *Twas the Doctrine off Pc 
theſe Philoſophers that had produc'd and cheriſhed thoſe f A 
Sparks of Knowledge which this great Apoſtle found in al 
the Hearts of ſome of the Athenians, concerning the Re. 
ſurrection of the Dead, and the Immortality of the Soul. 1. 
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* Non confitentis meritum, ſed vocantis oraculum eſt reve 
lante Dei Gratia, S. Amir, Lit. 6, Epiſt. 37. 
What 
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What Reſpe& we have for this Doctrine, will turn to 
the Glory of the Chriſtian Religion : For if the Con- 
formity of a Part of Plato's Opinions, with what is re- 
vealed to us in the G „has ſo raiſed this Philoſopher's 
Name, that he is called the Divine Philoſopber; what 
Eſteem and Veneration do they deſerve, whoſe Minds 
= and Hearts are fill'd with all the Truths of Chriſtianity, 
and who ate fed with the Celeſtial Doctrine, which our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt learned of God the Father, and came 
himſelf to teach us? 
This Conformity of Plato with the Doctrines of the 
. laſt Vear 1 Learned and Pious Eccleſi- 


7, aſtick to give a ſmall Extract of it, which was very well 
de received by the Publick. This Extract, which was made 
zo in the Palace, and under the Eye of one of the beſt and 
h; WM moſt learned Archbiſhops God has given his Church, is 
nel a great Elogium on the Doctrine of this Philoſopher. 
ei What greater Approbation can it have, than that of a 
+. Prelate, who ſo ſtrongly adheres to the Word of Truth, 
hel! and is ſo diligent in inſtrufting the People in it himſelf, 


as well as in cauſing others to inſtruct em? 

Another great Advantage to be gained out of Plato's 
Writings, is, that a Man may form his Judgment by 
TT KLE and acquire that Juſtneſs of Mind, and Accuracy 
hof Reaſoning, which are neceſſary in all Conditions of 
2% Life, in order to diſcern Truth from Error, that he may 
1s take the right Side in all Affairs that occur. For the Phi- 
ten leſophy of Socrates is the Source of good Senſe, as * Ho- 
114: race himſelf acknowledges. 
| There is no Work in the World that teaches, ſo well 
as this, the Art of confuting Sophiſts, who by their 
porſonous Maxims labour to corrupt the Minds of Men, 
and to deſtroy Truth and good Senſe. As there will 
always be ſuch Impoſtures to be found, this Art will al- 
ways be of very great Uſe, and there's no Man teaches 
it like Plato. There is nothing more compleat than his 
Logick, which infallibly gains its Point in every Thing it 


nee. 
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undertakes ; and 'tis impoſſible for a Man to defend him- | 
ſelf from the Force of it. It may be compar'd to the 
Sun, which, when it riſes, ſcarce makes us feel its Heat, 
but gradaally increaſes it, ſo that at length it becomes too 
hot to be endur'd. 

I ſhall not ſpeak of the Charms of his Dialogues, | 

which are inexpreſſible: There are no Satires or Come- 
dies that come near em. We can no where find ſuch 
Sharpneſs of Wit, ſo many Graces, and decent 'Turns of 
Thought, not ſo much Variety either of Conceptions, or 
Expreſſions : Nor were Ironies ever ſo finely manag'd; 
ſo that *tis not ſo much an Entertainment of Reading as 
an Inchantment. In the Life of Plato I have ſufficiently 
expos'd to View the Advantages of Dialogue above all 
other Ways of treating a Subject. I ſhall here only add, 
that that u hich contributes moſt to render it ſo agreeable 
and uſeful, is, that Truth comes gradually out of the 
Bowels of the Diſpute ; juſt as when Pictures are unrolled 
we ſee the Perſons repreſented riſe up by Degrees, till at 
laſt they appear in their full Proportion: And there is no- 
thing more agreeable to the Mind than the ſpringing up of 
Truth after this Manner, the inſenſible Progreſs of which 
even leaves the Soul 'Time to be before-hand with it, and 
to foreſee its Appenrance, Now a Truth which our 
Minds have as it were divided, pleaſes us much more than 
that wluch has been formally prov'd to us, which moſt 
commonly only irritates and makes us uneaſy. 
I heſe Dialogues have been the Admiration of all Ages: 
In the Reign of Trojan they were ſtill ſo much eſteemed 
at Rome, that they occaſton'd the introducing of a Cuſtom 
which was received with great Applauſe ; they us'd to 
chuſe the fineſt of theſe Dialogues, and make their Chil- 
dren learn them by heart, that ſo they might at their 
Feaſts recite em at Table, with thoſe different Tones 
and Geſtures that were ſuitable to the Manncrs and Cha- 
raters of. the different Perſons whom Plato brings in 
ſpeaking. 

Tis true, this Cuſtom laſted not long; but that which 

ut an End to it was no leſs honourable than that which 
introduc'd it, For. the Philoſophers that condemn'd and 


abo- 
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aboliſhel it, did ſo only becauſe they accounted Plata too 
ſublime to be ſo uſed, and / becauſe they could not endure 
that Dialogues ſo ſerious and ſolid ſhould ſerve for a Di- 
vertiſement at Table, and be heard amidit the Nerri- 
ment, Noiſe and Tumult of a Feaſt. And this Sentt- 
ment of theirs was ſupported by the Authority of Plate 


- rimſelf, who in his Banquet, being to ſpeak of the End 
hof Man, of the Sovereign Good, and other Theological 
tf WE Matters, does not puſh on his Demonſtration very far; 


he does not, according to his ordinary Cuſtom, imitate a 
vigorous Wreſtler, who never lets go his Hold, and who 
locks his Adverſary ſo cloſely that he can't eſcape him; 
but he ſoftens his Proofs, and makes em pleaſant, and 
attracts his Auditors by the Inſinuation of Fables and Ex- 
amples, which ſeem to be contriv'd not ſo much to con- 
vince as to divert em. For no Queſtions ought to be 
ſtarted at Table but ſuch as may move the Saul after an 
zgreeable and uſeful Manner, and ſuch as every one may 


at Mfeaſily underſtand ; and thoſe ought to be baniſhed (to uſe 
o. the Words of Democritus] that are thorny, and out of 
of Wwhich *cis difficult to extricate one's ſelf, The Diſcourſe 
ch Hat Table ought to be for every one, like the Wine; and 
duch as propoſe there abſtracted and difficult Queſtions, 
ur {Wbaniſh thence this kind of Community, and renew the 
in Wreaſt of the Fox and the Crane. 

If I had only conſider'd the Eloquence, the Strength 


and Harmony cf theſe Writings, I confeſs I ſhould ne- 
s: {ver have had the Courage to tranſlate 'em ; in doing 
ed Bwhich, either through my own Defe&, or that of the 
m Language in which 1 write, I have had the Uneafineis of 
to ncung my ſelf unable to preſerve a Multitude of Beauties, 

and Elegancies that render theſe Dialogues Maſter-pieces, 
eir pot to be equall'd. But I conſider'd, that ſeeing they con- 
es rain'd Matters of ſo great Importance and Neceſſity, it 
da- {Fvould be a great Piece of Folly, to be ſo ſuperſticious 
in bout Terms, as to deprive Mankind of fo great an Ad- 

2ntage. And by good hap, that which is the moſt uſe- 
ch ul can't be hurt by my Tranſlation. It preſerves the Art 
ch f Logick, and all the Truth which Sccroter proves by 
nd {What Means, and that's enough. Thoſe Beauties which 
o- | _ covhiſt 
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conſiſt only in Expreſſion are not ſo neceſſary, and wi 
may eaſily forgo em, provided we enjoy others; and 
not do like a certain Writer of the laſt Age, who after he 
had made very good Reflections on Socrates, and had ack 
knowledged him to be an admirable Pattern in all grea 
Qualities, amuſes and perplexes himſelf with Trouble, f 
that a Soul fo lovely had met with a Body ſo deform'd 
and diſagreeable to its Beauty. Which is as if a Soldier 
in reading the great Actions of Cæſar or Alexander, in} 
ſtead of making Advantage of his reading, and learning 
the Art of War, ſhould diſtreſs and afflict his Mind, be 
_ one was bald, and t' other inclin'd his Head on one 
Side. | 
But it may be I have leſs Reaſon to fear how it will pl 
with my Tranſlation, than how Socrates himſelf wil 
_ eſcape. Our Age ſo much reſembles that wherein thi 
Philoſopher liv'd, that, in all Appearance, if this wist 
Man now finds ſome intelligent Judges who will do hin 
Juſtice, he'l! find a greater Number of Perſons extreme 
prejudic'd, who will be ſure to condemn him. In an Ag. 
wherein nothing is eſteem'd but Riches ; wherein that SL 
very, which leads to Wealth, is prefer'd to Liberty, and 
Men chuſe rather to nouriſh the Vices of others by ther 
Flatteries, than to augment their own Virtues by then 
Labour; the Temperance, Frugality, Fortitude, Juftic| 
and Liberty of Socrates, will be laugh'd at; and this wil 
be but the Accompliſhment of what he predicted: 
my Fellow-Citizens (ſays he) have not been able to et 
dure my Maxims, much leſs will they be tolerable to Stra: 
rs. 
The greateſt Part will not give themſelves ſo muc 
Trouble as to read him. + They will much ſooner real fe 
the Mileſian Fables, as St. Ferom ſays; that is, fud hi 
Pieces as corrupt the Heart and Mind, than Dialogue 


which inſpire nothing but Wiſdom. And among tho 10 
that will read him, many will do it only out of Curioſity 8 
— — | = L — | N. 
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bis or in our Time we may make the ſame Complaint that was 
Ende heretofore by Taurus the Philoſopher, an ancient 
Commentator on Plato. One aſks for Plato's Dialogue of 
Ve Banquet, to have the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Exceſſes 
f Alcibiades. Another for his Phedrus, becauſe tis a 
Frreatiſe of Criticiſm, and the Oration of Lyſias is exa- 
min'd in it; and others deſire thoſe Dialogues which have 
. | Withe greateſt Reputation, and are accounted the beſt pen'd, 
only for a frivolous Pleaſure : And not one of all thefe 
thinks of embelliſhing his Mind by reading of theſe 
Books, ſo as to become more modeſt, temperate, juſt, 
Wpatient, and pious. 
But thoſe who will prove the leaſt favourable to Socra- 
> Yes, are a Sort of Men who highly value themſelves 
„ Nupon their refin'd Wit; and a great many of thoſe who 
Fare "wg with the Pomp and gay Appearances of the 
„World. | 
= The former not having Eyes piercing enough to diſ- 

cover the ſecret Light of thoſe Fidden Beauties that a- 
dora theſe Dialogues, will count Socrates a dull and lan- 

guid Author, becauſe he has no Witticiſms, nor genteel 
Turns. An obſcure Perſon who never did any Thing 

worthy to be read, ſhall call in Queſtion the Reputation 
Jof Socrates, a Perſon who has been an Honour to Human 
Nature by the Excellency of his Underſtanding ; and 
By ſhall prefer himſelf to him, trampling under his Feet 
* the Teflimonies which all the learned Men of Antiquity, 
and all Greece have rendred him, that for goed Senſe, 
Wit, Pleaſantneſs, Subtilty, Strength, Variety and Abun- 
dance, he excelled all that ever had appeared in the World. 
A Man muſt have a great Stock of good Opinion of him- 
ſelf, to appeal from ſo ſolemn a Judgment, and to make 
his Appeal to himſelf too. 

The latter are commonly corrupted by reading frivo- 
lous Books, which are wholly compos'd for Oſtentation, 
and, as Montagne ſays, can't perceive Riches unleſs they 
nate a pompous Show, and fo have a Diſguſt for every 
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thing that is plain and ſimple ; being perſuaded that w hi 
is natural and eaſy, is a-kin to Dulneſs and Stupidityf 
Theſe will think it below 'em to attend to a Philoſophe 
who entertains them only with ſuch Diſcourſes as the 
count vulgar and trivial, who is ſcarce ever to be found 
out of Shops; who talks only of Hu:bandmen, Smith; 
Maſons, Carpenters, Jap. ark and Taylors, and if 
eternally hammering on the ſame Subjects, and repreſent 
ing the ſame Images. | 
There are not wanting good Reaſons to prove to them 
that as a Man ſometimes is thought plump, and in good. 
Caſe, when he is only Ave/Pd and bloated ; fo that whicif 
is frequently taken for Accuracy of Judgment, is the Ef 
fe of ſome Diſtemper, and not at all the Mark of iþ 
nice and fine Reliſh. The higheſt and moſt ſublime Con. 
ceptions are often hid under a Form that - ar vile and 
contemptible. Are not the moſt celeſtial Iruths propov'lf 
to us in the Goſpel under popular Images and es of 
Expreſſion, like thoſe us'd by Socrates? That which 
Creeps on the Earth, is no leſs capable than that which i 
rais'd to the Heavens, of ſerving for a Repreſentation to 
let the greateſt Secrets, both of Nature and Grace, into 
our 3 Nay, many Times the moſt ſimple} 
and common Ideas are the moſt proper to impreſs 'T ruth 
on the Minds of Men; for beſides that theſe are more 
. proportionate to us, they do not tranſport us out of out 
ſelves, as the moſt magnificent Ideas do. If none but 
peu and dazling Images could ſtrike us, God would not 
ave fail'd to have conſtantly employ'd them; and fince 
tis no more difficult for him to change Men than to il. 
luminate them, he would have been ſo far from making 
his Spirit ſtoop to the Manners and Cuſtoms of thoſe 
whom he inſpired, that on the contrary he would have 
transform'd their Manners and Cuſtoms, to ſubject them 
in ſome fort to his Spirit ; and yet he did not do thus 
When he 1afpires Dagicl, he leaves him to ſpeak like: 
Man educated in a Royal Court, he uſes only Great and 
Magnif cent Ideas; and when he inſpires a Shepherd, 
iuch a one as Amos, he leaves him to explain himſellÞ 
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ſuch Terms as were moft familiar to him: But the 
ruth is every where equally ſublime, and as it receives 
> Acceſſion to its Luſtre by the Majeſty of Figures, ſo 
ither does it loſe any Thing of its Glory by their Sim- 
Nicity. Socrates was ſo well perſuaded, that this Simpli- 
iy was alone capable to move and correct the Minds of 
en, that when Critias, the moſt cruel of the thirty 
yrants, commanded him to let all the Artificers alone, 
d talk no more of them, he anſwer'd, * muft then 
t all thoſe Conſequences alone too, which I draw from 
em, and muſt ſpeak no more, either of Holineſs or Fu- 
ce, or any other Duties that become a good Man. 
But perhaps our Cenſors will have leis Deference for 
Wc Authority of Reaſons, than for that of Examples: 
is therefore neceſſary to give them an Account of what 
feed in the Time of Socrates himſelf ; and to ſhew them 
e Characters, both of his Friends and Enemies. 
On the one Side were the moſt ſtupid and moſt corrupt 
Wnong the Pecple, ſome of whom, through Ignorance, 
"Wugh'd at his Morality, and the Mariner of his Beha- 
our: Others, through the Corruption of their Hearts, 
Poeld not endure his generous Liberty. 
On the other Side, Perſons of the greateſt Honour, 
d of chief Note in the Commonwealth ; Perzcles, 
icias, Xenophon, Apolledorus, Critom, Critobulus , 
E/chines, Antiffhenes, &c. Thee found infinite Charms 
his Converſation. Who is it that is ignorant of A.- 
biades? No Man had more Wit, or a truer Guſt of 
hings; he was one of the beſt- made, braveſt, moſt 
ant, moſt magnificent, moſt ambitious, and niceſt 
len in the World; he was at the Head of the Athe- 
ans, he commanded their Armies, he had won ſe— 
ral Battles, he had glitter'd in the Courts of Kings, 
d had not been rudely treated by Queens. According 
the Maxims of the World, there's nothing more 
ight and illuſtrious than ſuch a Man as this. Yet this 
me Alcibiades, amidit all this Glory and Pomp, is ſo 
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far from being offended at Socrates's Way and Manner of 
Deportment, which were ſo oppoſite to his own, that he 
no ſooner. became acquainted with him, but he was ſtruck 2 
with ſuch a Senſe of his Merit, and the ſolid Graceful 
neſs of his Converſation, that he knew not how to leave 
him; he was enchanted with his Diſcourſes, which he 
prefer'd to the moſt excellent Muſick ; * he confeſſes, that 
a Man could neither hear him ſpeak, nor even hear other 
repeat what he had ſaid, without being tranſported. The 
Force and Truth of his Words drew Tears from him, and 
made him even leap for Joy. He compar'd him to cer 
tain Statues of Satyrs and Silenet, which were made to 
open and ſhut : To look on the Out- ſide of them, nothing 
was more ugly; but when they were open'd, all the Dei 
ties were found in them together. He hardly lov'd or re. 
ſpeed any one beſides him, and he never met with him, 
but he took off from his own Head the Crown, which 
he, according to the Cuſtom, wore on Days of Cere. 
mony, and put it on the Head of Socrates. 5 
Therefore there is no Medium, we muſt judge of Sacra 
tes, either as the worſt and meaneſt of the Athenians did, BY. 
or like Pericles and Alcibiades; we may take our Choice. 
All theſe Contradiftions which I have foreſeen, and 
which indeed may make theſe Dialogues become to the n. 
greateit part of Readers + /ike thoſe exquiſite Dainties that; 
were formerly ſet on Tombs, have not diſcourag'd me, but 
only convinc'd me that a bare Tranſlation, though eve 
ſo exact and faithful, would not make a ſufficient Im- 
preſſion on the Minds of ſome Men, if it were not ſup 
ported by ſomething, that might prevent all theſe Incon- 
veniencies, or at leaſt a good Part of em; and I could ga 
think but of two Ways to ſucczed in this. bl, 
The firſt was, to place an Argument at the Head of 
every Dialogue, to explain the Subject of it, to unfold gon 


the Art and Method of it, and to take particular Notice; 
of every Thing in it of the greateſt Importance. Theos 
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ments of Marfilius Ficinus do not go to the Matter 
Fact; beſides, they are too abſtracted, and are abun- 
ntly more difficult to be underſtood than the Dialogues 
emſelves. And thoſe of De Serres are too wide and 
definite, they never well fix the State of the Queſtion, 
r the Quality of the Proofs ; nor do they ever explain 
ther Plato's Defign, or his Addreſs. Now an Argument 
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1 ught to be a faithful Guide always to attend the Reader, 
"| conduct him wherever he goes, and always to ſet him 


to the right Path. 

The ſecond Way was to make Remarks to elucidate 
e principal Difficulties, to render the hidden Beauties 
Wiſcernible, to explain the Train of Reaſoning, and the 


. Folidity of the Principles and Proofs, and to help to diſ- 
© gover what is falſe, from that which is true. 
i Mar filius Ficinus did not ſo much as think of this; De 


Harginal Notes he at leaſt hinders you from loſing the 
hread of F/ato's Reaſoning, and makes you comprehend 


ou in the greateſt Difficulties. 
ln the Time of Maximus Tyrius, that is, in the ſecond 
ge, it was very earneſtly defired, that ſome one would 
ndertake to elucidate thoſe ob{cure and Knotty Paſſages 
Plato; above all, in what Reſpects his Opinions in 
bu BF'heology : And many Philoſophers labour'd in this Work, 
vers may be ſeen in his Life; but with ſo little Succeſs, that 
ſtead of reſolving the Difficulties, they have increaſed 
em. They have ſcarce aſſiſted me once or twice in the 
n Dialogues which I have tranſlated ; and they would 
ave very often led me into Miſtakes, if I would have 
dllowed them. | | 

The Cauſe of their Errors was, that they did not draw 
om the true Fountain, and had a Mind to explain P/ato 
y Ariftatle's Principles, which are very different from 
ole of Plato. The latter is mot commonly conformable 
ſound Theology, or may be very cafily reduc'd to it by 
15 own Principles well explain'd : But 'tis otherwiſe with 
5 Diſciple ; and where I may be onoe corrected by 
ri/lotle, Ariſtatle may be corrected a hundred "Times by 
bato. | 1 


* erres on this Account is more uſeful than he; for by his 


e Train and Progreſs of his Proofs : But yet he abandons 
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I don't preſume ſo much on my own Ability, as to ö F 
think I have filled up all the Devoirs of a good Inter- 
preter ; without doubt ſome Diffi ulties will yet be found 


in that which I have tranſlated, but perhaps all of them Ir 
ought not to be imputed to me. Obſcurities ordinarily 7 
ariſe from three Cauſes, from the Sublimity of the Sub- 
jet, from the Ignorance of the Interpreter, and from 0 


the Incapacity or Unattention of the Reader. It will be. 
reaſonable for the Reader to accuſe me of ſome of them; I ; 
but let him alſo ſometimes accuſe either the Subject or 
himſelf: If this Conduct be obſerved, I may venture to We, 
hope for the Diminution of theſe Difficulties. 

At the End of the firſt Volume the Reader will find an 
Abridgment of three Dialogues, which are alſo entirely 
tranſlated in the ſame Volume. That which has given bu 
Occaſion to this Repetition, is as follows: I had a very 


8 C. * 

great Defire to publiſh Plato in French, but I made this 10 
Reflection, That Philoſophy, as Plato himſelf ſome - be 
where ſays, requires Free Men who are Maſters of their W;.. 
Time, and who, provided they find the Truth, don't WWF... 
enquire whether the Diſcourſes that lead to it, are long Han 
or ſhort : But nothing in our Time is more rarely found, Nies 
than theſe Free Men. Some are ſo oppreſs'd with Care rn 
and Buſineſs, that they are ſcarce ever at their own Diſ- Mat 
poſal; and others are fo continually agitated and ruffled or 
by a thouſand Paſſions, that they are ee in Action, ere 
without doing any Thing, and reſemble ſo many fugitive Mun 
Slaves. Pro 
Therefore to accommodate Plato to the Occupations ner 
of the former, and the reſtleſs Humour of the latter, I 
I thought ſuch Abridgments might be made, as would be Nied 
of very great Uſe; and I made ſome, in which I pre- rim 
zerved, the beſt I could, the Spirit of Socrates and his Pere 


Method, ſo hat none of his principal Strokes might be 
loſt. From hence I ſuppos'd two conſiderable Advan- 
tages might be drawn: "irſt, That by this Means Plats 


might be read in a Week's Time, and then, that the iat 

Truths he teaches weild be m + deeply fix'd in the 

Mind; becauſe tie Proots being; 14970 contrated, would 
1 

| make 


* 
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make a more lively Impreſſion. I was farther confirm'd 
in this Thought by obſerving the Effect theſe Abridg- 
© ments produced on all that heard them read; every one 
© was mov'd by them, and could not chuſe but feel the 


EZ Force of them. 


But it muſt be confeſs'd, to the Glory of Plato, and 


l perhaps ſomewhat to my Shame too, that when I was 


en the Point of committing them to the Preſs, and was 


5 
* 
5 


ey 
4 


© willing to reviſe them by the Original, I was my ſelf 


diſguſted with my Work, and found in the Original ſo 
many Elegancies which I had not been able to preſerve ; 


that I was afraid I ſhould make it ſuſtain too great a Loſs 


in not publiſhing it entire, for nothing can be taken from 


it that is not worthy to be admired. And to think there 


are any Vacuities and uſeleſs Parts in his Writings, is 


but to deceive one's ſelf. There is a grout deal of Dif- 
ference between a Man's quitting his Suby 
ing it to the Bottom. P/-to always goes back to firit 


ect, and ſound- 


Principles, and examines every Subject on all its dit- 
| ferent Sides: He maintains that this is the only Way to 
ruße ſure Demonſtrations; and he is every where ſuch 
zan Enemy to long Diſcourſes, that is, ſuch as are uſe- 
less, that he looks upon them as the Rock on which 
Truth is ſplit, and as the Character not of a Philoſopher, 


but of a Sophiſt. This obliged me to alter my Reſolu- 


tion: However, in Obedience to ſome Perſons of very 
great Merit, who deſired theſe Abridgments of me, I 
lave publiſhed three, that the Publick may draw ſome 
Profit from them, or at leaſt may make a Judgment of 
them. | 
I might here have a fair Occaſion to anſwer the In- 
rectives that have been made againſt Plalo in our 
lime: But ſince they come only from ſuch Perſons as 
derer read ſo much as one of his Dialogues ; perhaps 
tey'll change their Sentiments when once they have 
end him. Beſides, *tis waſting of one's Time to de- 
end Plato; for he ſufficiently defends himſelf: And 
at may be ſaid of him with yet more Juſtice, which 
o 3 of the Latin Hiſtorians ſaid of Cate, equal- 
OL. 1, 8. ly 
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ly ridiculing the Praifes Cicero had given him, and de 
Satires Cæſar had made on him; * None could euer aug. 
ment the Glory of this Great Man by his Praiſes, nor di 
miniſh it by his Satires. 


— — — — * ä n 
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* Cuzus Gloriz neque profuit cnitquam laudando, nec vin 9 
perando quiſquam nocuit. LD Livius. | 


WIT 


An Account of the Principal of 
| his Opinions in Philoſophy. 


NOD was pleas'd to endow the firſt Man 
with true Wiſdom ; but the Paſſions ſoon 
communicated to him their mortal Poiſon, 
and precipitated him into a State of Rebel- 
lion againſt his Maker, and ſo made him 
loſe all the Advantages of his Origin. Tis 
from this Fountain his Poſterity — : 
deriv'd all their Errors. Being un. . The File of alt 
happily taught what Good they had of Philoſophers. 
loſt, by the Evils they ſuffer'd, they 
made their beſt Efforts to repair their Loſs; Hut ſince 
C 2 Man 
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Man in a State of Perfection had not Strength enough th WM: 
keep that Happineſs he enjoy'd ; how wou he be able, 
. When in a State of Corruption, to put himſelf in Pof.! Ra 
ſeſſion of that true Good, of which Sin had deprivd Fv 
him? No, *tis not to be expected from him, that he 
ſhould conduct us back to our former Felicity. This s 7 
the Work of God, and not of Man. All the wiſe Pa. 
gans may in this Reſpe@ be compar'd to drunken Men, I. 
who while they have a Mind to return Home, knock at Ir 
every Door, and take every Houſe for their own. Some l 
Remains of Reaſon ſtill gave them a Diſcovery of what ir 
they ought to ſeek ; and an inexhauſtible Source of Blind- fc 
neſs and Corruption, ſtill hinder'd them from finding it, ni 
or if they found it, from embracing it. Socrates was RV 
the firſt of them, who was eminently diſtinguiſh'd from v 
others by a clearer and purer Light, (which perhaps was {FL 
the Reward cf his Modeſty and Humility) and acquir'd it 
à more ſublime and certain Knowledge of the Duties of L 
Nan, of the Nature of God, of the Law of Nature, and bc 
of Juſtice. Therefore Plato ſays of him, that he added hi 
Fire to Fire; thereby ſignifying, that by amaſſing toge · Fr 
ther thoſe Degrees of Light, which he ſound ſcattei'd up Su 
znd down, and giving them a new Luſtre by his lumi- n 
nous and fruitful Mind, he ſpread Light far and near, NM 
and rais'd a great Flame out of that, which before hi 1 1 
Time was but a Number of little Sparks almoſt buried 
under the Aſhes. But this ſublime Knowledge of his, 
was not without a Mixture of many Errors; ſe that toe 
gain Advantage by his Dectrine, which has been pre- 
ſerv'd and improv'd by Plata, Care muſt be taken tot 
ſeparate the Truths, which it pleas'd God to diſcover WF ? 
to him, from the Falſhoods and Illuſions, in which he 
himſelf involv'd them. This we may moſt certainly | 
do, fince we have the true Meaſure of Truth in our“ 
Hands, which is the Word of God. All he ſays, that 
is conformable to this, is undoubtedly true; and may —- 
moreover ſerve to prove the Truths of the Chriſtian Re. , 
ligion ; and whatever is oppoſite to it, is the Fruit of uh. 
Falſhood and Error. And the Doctrine of Plato it felt Wi: 
has this Advantage, that ſuch an Examen as we plead for 
5 
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one of his principal Rules, and his firſt Principle; for 
nie maintains, that nothing ought ever to be received in 
any Science, but what agrees with * Eternal Truth, and 
with the Oracles of God. 

Plato founded the old Academy on the Opinions of 
;  BP;thagoras, thoſe of Heraclitus, and thoſe of Socrates : 
And by adding to the Diſcoveries of theſe great Men that 
light which he had acquir'd in his Travels, and had de- 
t rv'd fram the ſame Springs, he eilabliſh'd a Sect of Phi- 
loſophers much more perfect than thoſe that had appear'd 
ein the World before him. However, I ſhall not look back 
ſo far as thoſe Philoſophers I have mention'd, whoſe Opi- 
nions may be ſeen in Diogenes Laertius. Il fay but a 
Word of them by the Way, and coufining my ſelf only to 
whit relates to Plato, I ſhall firſt give an Account of his 
A Lite; after this, I ſhall explain his Doctrine, and examine 
it with reſpect to Moral ity, Religion, Policy, Phyſicks, and 
Logick. I ſhall, as much as in me lies, diſcover the Source, 
both of the Truths and Errors he teaches : I ſhall ſpeak ot 
his Way of treating the Subjects on which he inſiſts. 
From thence I ſhall proceed to make a Judgment of his 
pile; I ſhall ſpeak K his principal Interpreters, and, in 
- tne, ſhall give a Tranſlation of ſome of his Dialogues, the 
. Method and Subjects of which I ſhall explain: And here 
is chall remark whatever I think may be ſtill of Uſe to us. 
d lis with ſuch a Difpoſition of Mind as this, that we 
« ſould read the Works of the Heathens ; for thoſe who 
are too much enamour'd of them, and take up with 
them, never find enough Truth in them to give them Sa- 
to tisfaction, and Righteouſneſs enough to fortify them againſt 
er Vice, but continue to want the true Food of Souls, ard 
he temain indigent of ſolid Virtue. This Method J ſpeal 
ly of, is taught us by a Þ learned Father of the Church, 
ur and was followed by himſelf, as he informs us in the 
at Letter he wrote to Pope Damaſus ; in which, after 
Jy —_ 4 
e- 


G ' By this Fternal Truth as means an ancient Tradition, 
bo ich he pretends the firtt Men received rom God, and trant- 
elt MWnicred to cheir Polterity. 


9 Jerome, |] Letter 145. 
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he had applied to this Purpoſe the“ Law God gave his 4 


People, concerning a ſtrange Woman, when taken Cap- 5 


tive in War, who was not to be married to an {/rae/:t: 


till he had caus'd her to change her Clothes, to be puri- BY 


tied, and to have her Nails and her Hair cut; he adde, 
+ ** We de the ſame avhen <ve read the Heathen Fhilsjc- 


*© thers (who to as are that ſtrange Woman ) and hen 
*© the Books of the Wildem of this World fall into our 
„Hands. If ave find any Thing in them that is profit- Þ 
able, abe make uſe of it by referring it to our oun Þ 
*« Princifles; and when we find any Thing uſeleſs and 
*© ſuter fluocs, as when they treat of Idols, of Lowe, and | 


wt N the Care of earthly and periſbable Things, this awe 
fare away. Theſe are the Clothes which ave take from 


this france M man; theje are the Nails and Hair aj 


cut off with a ſharp Inftrument.” 

By this Means we reſtore to the good Philoſophy and 
found Theology of the ancient Hebrews, what the Greeks 
have ſtolen from them, for they aro enrich'd only with 
their Spoils. 

Plato deſcended from a Brother of Solon, and con- 
ſequently was of the Family of Codrus King of Athens; 
and thus his Genealogy may be trac'd to Neptune by 
Neleus King of Pylos, from whom Codrus deſcended 
in the fifth Generation: So that in Reſpe& of his Birth, 
his Nobility was as great as any the Pride of any Man 
can flatter themſelves withal. Ariſſon having eſpous d 
his Couſin German Perictione, || 'tis pretended that Apoll 


LC 
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* Deut. Chap. 21, 

i Itaque & nos ſacere ſolemus quando Philoſophos legimus, 
quando in manus noſtras libri veniunt ſapientiæ ſœæcularis; f 
quid in eis utile reperimus, ad noſtrum dogma converiimus ; 11 
quid vero ſuperfluum, de Idolis, de Amore, de Cura ſæcularium 
rerum, hæc radimus, his Calvitium inducimus, bæc in ur 
g ium niorem ferro acutiſſimo reſecamus. 

{| Theſe Suppoſitions were uſual in thoſe Times: For in- 
ſtance, there was ſoon after this a Woman o! the Kingdom of 
P-ntus, Who perſuaded a Multitude of People that the was wich 
Child by pello, and was brought to Bed of a Son, who was na- 
med S$ilenus, whom Hyſander was willing to make uſe of to carry 
on the Deſign he had laid to make himſelf King of Hart. 
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"7 appear'd to him in a Dream, and forbad him to approach 


his Wife, becauſe ſhe was with Child by him. Ari ſton 


iS obey'd ; and now look'd upon PeriFione no more as 
his Wife, but as a Goddefs, till ſhe was deliver'd of 
Plato, on the Day of Apellos“ Nativity, as the Delians 


 EZafirm. Plutarch makes a Reflection upon this, which 


- 


# deſerves not to be forgot. He ſays, Thoſe that have 
made Apollo Plato's Father, have done that God no Diſ- 


- © honour in attributing to him the Production of a Man, 


who is the Phyſician of Souls, and labours to cure them 


of the moſt violent Paſſions, and moſt dangerous Di- 


* 


f ; ſtempers. And St. Jerome ſomewhere obſerves, "That | 
= thoſe Philoſophers who firſt gave out this Fable, did not 


= belicve that he whom they Iook'd upon as the Prince of 
EZ Wiſdom, could be born of any other than a Virgin. 


KY I 
= 


Plata was born the firſt Year of the eighty-eighth | 
O'ympi:de, that is, 426 Years before the Nativity of 


= Jeſus Chriſt. He was at firſt call'd Ariflocles, after 
the Name of his Grandfather : His Wreſtling-Maſter 
= call'd lim Plato, from his broad ſquare Shoulders; and 
he continued ever after to bear this Name. In his In- 


fancy, as he was one Day ſleeping under a Myrtle-Tree, 
tis ſaid a Swarm of Bees ſettled upon his Lips, which 
= was taken as an Omen to ſignify that his Style would be 
extremely ſweet. He began his Studies under a Gram- 
& marian call'd Dionyſius, made his Exerciſes under Ari- 
© fon of Argos, learn'd Muſick of Draco the Athenian, 
and under Metellus of Agrigentum he apply'd himſelf to 
Painting and Poeſy : He cven made ſome Tragedies, 
which he burnt when he was twenty Years of Age, 
© after he had heard Socrates. To this Philoſopher he en- 
© tirely adher'd ; and having a marvellous Inclination to 
= Virtue, made ſo good a Proficiency by the Diſcourſes of 
this righteous Man, that at twenty-five Years of Age he 
gare ſuch Proofs of his extraordinary Wiſdom, as made 
| © appear that he was already capable of governing a 


State. 


— — 
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The Lacedemonians had then made themſelves M:iſters = 
of Athens, and Ly/ander eſtabliſhed there the Govern- 


ment of thirty, who at firſt rul'd with ſome kind of 


Nlildneſs, but ſoon aſter made uſe of a tyrannical Power, 
At this ſuncture Plato gave a very conſiderable Inſtance 
ct the Freedom of his Soul, and ſhew'd he could not 
Ly/ander, who 
nade all ſtoop to him, and had render'd himſelf formi- 
Cable by his Cruelties, kept ſome Poets about him, Who 
made it their Buſineſs to celebrate his Glory, and flatter 
his Vanity. Artimachus and Niceratus were of this 
Number; they made Verſes in Praiſe of Z»/:der, by 
way of Emulation : He being made Judge of their Per- 
formance, gave the Prize to Niceratut. Antimachus over- 


iruckle to make his Court to a J'vrant. 


borne with this Diigrace, ſuppreſſed his Poem. Plate, 


who lov'd him for his fine Poetry, endeavour'd to en- 


courage him, and without fearing Ly/2nder's Reſentment, 
told him, that he was not fo much to be blam'd as his 
Judge; Fo, (fud he) Jynorance is as lud a Diſtem ger 
in the Eyes of the Mind, as Bl:nar.efs in thoſe of the 
For. i 

Plato's Merit, which now began to be much taken No- 
tice of, induc'd the Miniſters of Tyranny to make the 
greateſt Efforts they could to draw him to their Party, 
and to engage him to concern himſelf in the Govern— 
ment Nothing was propos'd to him but what was 
ſuitable to his Age, and agreeable to his Maxims. In- 
deed all his Ambition lay in a Deſire of making the 
Knowledge he had acquir'd ſerviceable to his Country ; 
and he was ſo far perſuaded by the Promiſes of thoſe 
thirty Tyrants, that he did not deſpair of inducing them 
at length to abandon their arbitrary Methods, and go. 
vern the City with all the Wiſdom and Moderation of 
good Magiſtrates. While he employ'd his Thoughts to 
this Purpoſe Night and Day, and was in Search of the 
moſt proper Means to make this Deſign ſucceſsful, he 
carefully obſerv'd all their Steps: But ſoon percetv'd that 
the Miſchief grew worſc and worſe ; and that the Spirit 


of Tyranny was too deeply rooted, to leave him any 
Hope 
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Hope of being able to deſtroy it.“ Theſe thirty Ly- 
rants filled the whole City with Murders and Proſcrip- 


tions; and while he had a Share in the publick Affairs, 


it came to this Point, that he muſt either be a Confederate 
in their Crimes, or a Victim t6 their Fury. The Preſ- 
ſure of this Misfortune, which none but God himſelf 
could redreſs, gave a Check to his Ambition, and made 
him willing to wait for more favourable Times. 

Fortune ſoon appear'd willing to ſecond his good In- 
tentions ; for the thirty Tyrants were expell'd, and the 
Form of the Government quite * This gave a 
little Revival to Plato's Hopes, when almoſt extinguiſhed. 
But it was not long before he perceiv'd that this new 
Form of Government was no better than the former ; 
and that the State every Day receiv'd new Wounds. 
Nai, Socrates himſelf was ſacrific'd upon this Revolu- 


tion. The Laws were trampled under Foot, Order and 
Diſcipline were no more regarded, and all Authority was 


in the Hands of the People, who were always more for- 


midable than any Tyrants could be. It was impoſſible 
= to rectify this Diſorder, for a Man that ſhould undertake 
it had need of good Friends; and in ſo great a Confuſton, 
the Fidelity of old Friends becomes as ſuſpected as that 


= af new ones is dangerous. 


Pilato knew not what to determine under theſe Cir- 


cumſtances. He had no Expectation of Help from 
we neighbouring Cities, where Confuſion reigned no 
es than it did at Athens. In an Age wherein Philo- 
ſophy was adyanc'd to its higheſt Perfection, Injuftice 
vas carried to the laſt Extremity : Which is the ordinary 
Effect of that Contempt of Truth which Men ſometimes 
minifeſt, when it ſhines upon them with the greateſt 
= Evidence, This Inundation of Injuſtice and Violence 
ugmented the Love which 7/ato bore to Philoſophy ; 
be caſt himſelf into its Arms as into a ſafe Port, fully 
convinc'd that the Welfare of Cities, and of particular 
© Perſons, depends on it; and that it is impoſſible to be 
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happy without it. At this Time he heard the Diſcourſes 
of Cratylus, who taught the Philoſophy of Heraclitus, 
and Hermogenes, who taught that of Parmenides. He 
afterward went to Megara to ſee Euclid, who founded 
the Megarick Sect. dae Megara he paſs'd to Cyrene, 
to perfect himſelf in the Mathematicks under Theodorus, 
who was the greateſt Mathematician of his Time. He 
then viſited Egypt, and convers'd a long Time with the 
Egyptian Prieſts, who taught him a great Part of their 
Tradition, and made him acquainted with the Books of 
Me/es, and thoſe of the Prophets. 

While he was at Mempbis, there arriv'd a Lacedemonian 
who was ſent by Ageſilaus to deſire the Prieſt Connuphis 
to explain a certain Inſcription which was found on a 
Copper-Plate in the Tomb of Alcmene. This Prieſt, 
after he had ſpent three Days in looking over all Sorts 


of Figures and Characters, anſwer'd, That the Letters 


of this Plate were ſuch as were uſed in Egypt in the 
Lime of Proteus; that Hercules had carried them into 
Greece; and that they contain'd an Admonition which 
God gave the Greeks to live in Peace, by inſtituting 
Sports in Honour of the Muſes, by the Study of Philo- 
ſophy, and other Parts of Learning, and by diſputing 
one againſt another with Reafons, and Works of : Juſtice, 


with a Deſign only to know the Truth, and to follow the 


Dictates of it. Tis probable this Prieſt was not able to 
read the Inſcription, but wiſely made uſe of ſo favourable 
an Occaſion to appeaſe the Grecian Wars, which was in- 
finitely better than if he had read it. 

This Stratagem of Connuphis wes ſoc n ſerviceable to 
Plato for a like Deſign ; for when he was upon his Re- 
turn with $:mmias, and on the Coaſt of Caria, he met 
ſome Men that came from Delos, who intreated him to 
explain a very terrible Prediction which they had received 
from the Oracle of Apoll. The Purport of it was, that 
the Miſeries under which the Greeks labour'd ſhould not 
ceaſe, till they had doubled the Cubical Altar which was 
in his Temple. They told him they had attempted to 
put this Order in Execution, but that when they had dou- 
bled each Side of the Altar, inſtead of making it double 

as 
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as they hop'd to have done, and as the God requir'd, 
they made it eight-fold ; which made em fear the Con- 
tinuation of their Calamities. Plato calling to Mind 
what the Egyptian Prieſt had done, told 'em, that God 
did but mock the Greeks for their Contempt of Sciences; 
and by reproaching 'em of their Ignorance and Stupidity, 
exhorted em ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to the Study 


of Geometry, which alone would make em able to find 
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two proportional Lines to double a Cubical Body, by 


= equally augmenting all its Dimenſions : And added, that 
if they had a Mind to correct their Work, it was but to 
> addreſs themſelves to Eudaxus or Helicon; but that God 
had no Deſign at all to have his Altar doubled, and that 


the only Thing he requir'd by the Oracle, was, that they 
mould lay down their Arms to converſe with the Muſes, 
and moderate their Paſſions. by the Study of Letters and 
Sciences ; in rendering mutual Love and Service, inſtead . 


of hating and deſtroying one another. He. went after 
> this into Tach, where he heard Philalaus and Eurytus, who 
were Pythagorean Philoſophers. From thence he paſs'd 
> into Szcily, to ſee the Wonders of that Iſland. By this 
= lime he had arrived to forty Years of Age. 


This Voyage, which was purely the Effect of his Cu- 


iioſity, laid the firſt Foundations of the Liberty of Syra- 
ue, and made Way for thoſe great Things that were put 
nun Execution by Dion, * the Brother-in-Law and Favou- 
x ritz2 of Dionyſius the Elder. 


There was at that Time a young Man who was naturally 


# couragious and magnanimous ; but hav- 

ing had a ſervile Education under a Ty- gce Plutarch in 
rant, and being accuſtomed to the Sub- the Lie of Dien. 
miſſions and Slavery of a cringing and ti- 
morous Courtier, and which is yet more pernicious, brought 
up in Luxury, Opulence, and Lazineſs; woold have ſuffer'd 
© thoſe precious Seeds of Virtue to die in his Soul, had 
not Plato reviv'd them by his Diſcourſes. He had no 


em 


— — 


For he was the Son of Hinparinus; Whoſe Davghter Diemſius 


: had married. 


ſooner 
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ſooner heard the Precepts of this Philoſopher, but his 
Mind was ſo inflam'd with the Love of Virtue, that he 
defir'd nothing ſo much as to embrace and follow it. 
And perceiving with what Facility Plato had chang'd his 
Mind, he believ'd he might produce the ſame Effect upon 
that of Dionyſus too, and could not reſt till he had en- 
gag'd this Prince to have a Conference with him. Dio- 
ni/tus, who then enjoy'd a great deal of Leiſure, con- 
ſented to this Interview. Their Diſcourſe was wholly on 
Virtue, and they preſently fell into a Diſpute about the 
Nature of true Fortitude : Plato prov'd that this could 
by no Means be attributed to Tyrants, who are ſo far 
from being valiant and brave, that they are more weak 
and timorous than Slaves. They afterwards came to 
ſpeak of Utility, and of Juſtice. Plato ſhew'd that no- 
thing could be properly ſaid to be uſeful, but that which 
is honeſt and juſt ; and made it appear, that the Life of 
Juſt Men was happy amidſt the greateſt Adverſity ; and 
that of the unjuſt miſerable in the very Boſom of Prof- 
perity. Dionyſius, who found himſelf convinc'd by his 
own Experience, could no longer hold the Diſcourſe, 
but, with a Pretence of making a Jeſt of his Morals, told 
him, his Diſcourſes ſavour'd of Old Age; to which Plato 
replied, that his ſavour'd 6-4 Tyranny. This Prince not 
accuſtom'd to hear ſuch odious Truths, aſk'd him very 
importun tely for what he came into Sicily? Plato an- 
{wer'd, "I hat He came thither to ſeck a good Man. And 
by thy Speech, replied Dionyſus, it ſeems thou haſt not yet 
24nd one. 

In ancther Conference, which was no leſs ſmart than 
the former, the Tyrant, to intimate to Plato that he 
ought to conduct himſelf with more Caution before him, 


and not to uſe ſo provoking a Liberty of Speech, men- 


tion'd theſe two Verſes to him: 


* In ev'ry Tyrant”s Court, 
He a mere Slave becomes, who enters free. 


—— 


— 


* Th fe are two Lines of Spe le; 


Plats 
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Plato return'd him theſe two Lines, changing the latter 
thus; 


m—=—— + ev ry Tyrant's Court, 


Who enters free, ſhall ne er become a Slave. 


To ſignify, that a true Philoſopher can never loſe his Li- 
berty. Dion fearing the Prince's Diſpleaſure hereupon 
would have ſome fatal Effect, aſk'd a Diſmiſſion for Plato, 
that he might take the Advantage of a Veſſel that was 
to carry back Poluides the Lacedemonian Ambaſſador. 
7 Diom/ivs gave him Leave to go, but preſſed the Am- 
baſſador, with great Importunity, either to kill Plato by 
the Way, or at leaſt to fell him; aſſuring him, this 
would do him no Injury: For if he is a juft Man (ſays 
he) e be as happy in Slavery as in the Enjoyment of Li- 
beh. Tis ſaid Poluides carried him to the Iſle of 
= Z:ina, where a Law had been publiſhed, by which 
al! 4thenians that ſhould come a-ſhore there, were or- 
der'd to be put to Death. Plato therefore was taken, 
and brought before the Judges. He expected his Sentence 
© without ſhewing any Token of Fear; which made one 
of 'em think fit to ſay, that he was a Philoſopher, and 
not an Arhenian. This Word, ſpoken after a jeſting 
& M:nner, ſav'd his Life. He was only condemned to be 
© ſold, and was immediately bought for thirty“ Mina's by 
a Cirenian named Auniceris, who ſet him at Liberty, ſent 
lum back to Athens, and would by no Means be reim- 
© burs'd ; telling them, That as the Athenians were not the 
E only Perſons who knew Plato's Merit, ſo they were not 
the only Perſons who were worthy to render him Service. 
However, Plato ſays nothing of all theſe Particulars in 
his ſeventh Letter, where he ſpeaks of this Voyage into 
Sicily; and it's probable he would not have forgotten to 
© ſpeak at leaſt of his Benefactor. 

After the Death of Dionyſius the Elder, his Son Dio- 
nyſius the Younger ſucceeded, who had been very ill 
> educated : For his Father, who was jealous even of his 
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own Children, had always ſtrictly kept him from Com. 
pany ; leſt if he ſhould come to know himſelf, and to 
converſe with Men of Senſe, who were weary of Slavery, 
he ſhou!ld conſpire againſt him. This young Prince was 
no fooner upon the 'Throne, but he was ſo dazzled with 
his Grandeur, that he knew not where he was, and ſo 
became an eaſy Prey to his Courtiers, who forgot nothing 
that might corrupt him, and became the ingenious 0 4 
induſtrious V iniſters of his Pleaſures. Nothing was to be E 
ſeen in the P. lace but horrible Corruption of Manners, and t 
Exceſſes. They had Debauches that held for three fi 
Months together, during which Time, all wiſe and ſober“ 

Men, whoſe Preſence alone would have condemn'd or di- 
ſturb'd theſe ſhameful Divertiſements, were forbidden to 

enter. Dion, whoſe Concern for the State made him 
fear the Pleaſures of the young Dion iſius more than ever 
he had fear'd the Cruelty of his Father, loſt no Opportu- 
nity of letting him know what Precipices were before 
him, and how certain his Fall would be; and believing 
his Vices ſprang only from Ignorance and Idleneſs, he en- 
deavoured to put him upon ſome honourable Exerciſes, and 
to make him in Love with the Sciences, eſpecially that 
which aims at the Reformation of Manners. He told 
him, nothing but Virtue could give him a ſolid Happi- 
neſs, which would extend its Influence to all his People: 
That his Father had in vain flatter'd himfelf, that he had 
left him an Empire bound with adamantine Chains, fince | 
theſe Chains would ſoon be ſoften'd by his Debauches : We : 
That Fear and Force were not the true Supports of a 
Throne, but the Affection and Love of Subjects, which, he 
ſaid, was always the Conſequence of the Virtue and Juſtice | 
of Princes. He repreſented to him, that true Grandeur 
conſiſts not in having great Equipages, ſuperb Palaces, 
ſumptuous Furniture, and fine Clothes; but in having the 
Palace of the Mind royally adorn'd : And that none but 
Plato was capable of communicating to him all the Virtues 
that ought to embelliſh a Prince's Soul. By entertaining him 
with ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, in which he always thus 
11termix'd the great Truths he had learn'd from this Phi- 
loſopher ; he inſpir'd him with ſuch an ardent, or ng 
urious 
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*Xc.rious Deſire to draw him to his Court, and to put him- 


elf under his Direction, that he ſent Couriers to Athens 
with very preſſing Letters of his own, accompanied with 
other Letters of Dion's, and of all the Pythagorean Phi- 


loſophers that were in Great Greece ; who intreated him 


very earneſtly to take the Advantage of the favourable 


Opportunity the Divine Providence offer'd him, to make 


ga Philoſopher of a King; and conjur'd him to come with 
Expedition, before the Debauches of the Court had made 


this Prince alter his Reſolution, who at preſent was paſ- 
ſioonately in Love with Philoſophy. 


Theſe great Promiſes did not immediately move Plato, 


who knew young People too well, to promiſe himſelf 


any Thing certain from the Flaſhes of a young Prince, 
2 whoſe Inclinations commonly are various and oppoſite, 
and frequently paſs ſuddenly off; and in whom the 
Love of Virtue does not always take Root deeply enough 
0 reſiſt the Efforts of thoſe Vices which attack him on 
all Sides. So that Plate did not know how to reſolve 
on this Voyage; but at length, after he had conſider'd, 
that in curing only one Man, he ſhould make a whole 
Nation happy, and that perhaps God was opening a Way 
for him here, actually to ſet on Foot that perfect Govern- 
ment of which he had already given the Idea in the firſt 
Books of his Commonwealth: He reſolved to go, not 


© out of Vanity, or to acquire Riches, as his Enemies have 
| accuſed him; but was overcome only by the Reſpect he 


© bore to himſelf, that he might not give the World an 


© Occaſion to reproach him, that he only diſcours'd of Vir- 
tue, but never voluntarily put himſelf in a Condition to 
reduce it to practice. 

Io theſe Reaſons there was added another Motive 


much more preſſing; and that was, that it would be a 
Shame for him to abandon Dion in the dangerous Cir- 
cumſtances he was in, attack'd on all Sides by the Ca- 
lumnies of his Enemies; who becauſe they could not 


bear the Severity of his Manners, and the Wiſdom of 
his Conduct, endeavour'd to render him ſuſpected to 
Diomyfius, and who would infallibly deſtroy him, if this 
| Irince had Time given him to relapſe into his former 
| Diſorders. 
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Diſorders. I'his caſt the Ballance in determining Plats FR. 
to quit his Employments at fixty-four Years of Age, 
to go, it may be with too much Confidence, as him. . 
ſelt confeſſes, to deal with the Caprices of a young 
Tyrant. * 
He was received in Sicily with all poſſible Marks of | &;; 
Honour. D-/ony/zus was not content only to fend him a |) 
Galley adorn'd with Ribbands, as if he had been a God, 
but alſo went himſelf to receive him at the Port ina © 
magnificent Chariot, into which he took him; and ren- 
der'd Thanks to the Gods by a publick Sacrifice for hi =! 
Arrival, as the greateſt Felicity that could happen to his? 
Government | 

This ſ@ happy Beginning had yet happier Conſequen- 
ce; for, as it ſome God had appear'd and taken Plea- Þ* 
ſure in changing of Hearts, the whole Court became fo Þ* 
reform'd, at leaſt in Appearance, that the Palace of 
Dionyſus was more like a School of Philoſophers, or 
a ſacred Temple, than the Place of a Tyrant's Reſi- 
dence. 

Some DNavs after Plato's Arrival, the Time of an An- 
niverſary Sacrifice came about, which was wont to be of- 
fer'd in the Cattle for the Prince's Proſperity. 

The Herald having, according to the Cuſtom, pro- 
nounced with a loud Voice the ſolemn Prayer in this 
Form, May it pleaſe the Gods long to maintain the 
Tyrammny, and to preſerve the Tyrant : Dionyfius, who 
began to hate thoſe Names, cry'd aloud to him; What 
avilt thou never leave curſing me? By which Words 
'twas judę'd the Diſcourſes of Plato had made a real and 
ſtrong Impreſſion on his Mind: This made all thoſe 
that favour'd this tyrannical Form of Government, be- 
heve 'twas belt to loſe no Time, and that it was neceſſary 
to ruin Dion and Plato before they had acquir'd Autho- 
rity and Power enough over the Tyrant, to render al] 
their Efforts uſcleſs. They ſoon found an Occaſion very 
favourable to their Deſign, nor did they fail to make 
their Advantage of it. Plato had already perſuaded 
Dionyfius to diſmiſs ten thouſand Foreigners which 
compos'd his Guard, to disband ten thouſand mo 

wi 
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„ with the greateſt Parc of his Infantry, and to reduce the 
„ ſour hundred Galleys, which he always kept equipp'd, 
to a very ſmall Number. Thoſe ill-deſigning Men miſ- 
$ FS&-preſented this Advice, and would have perſuaded Dzor:v- 
us that Dion had engag'd this Sophiſt to induce him to 
ift uſt his Guards, and the reſt of his Troops, that 10 


f * . * * 
a the Abe nin finding him without Defence, might come 
„ and ravage Sicily, and revenge themſelves for the Loſſes 
a they had ſuſtained under Nicias; or elſe with a Deſign 


„to expel him, and take his Place himſelf in the Throne. 
Ss his Calumny, which was plauſible enough to ſurprize a 
s F7!'vrant, did not however produce half the Effect they ex- 
pected from it. Only Dion became a Victim to the Anger 
„ef Diouyſius, whe caus'd him to be put on board a Veilei 
in his Preſence ; and ſhamefully baniſhed him. 
At the ſame Time it was reported at Syracuſe, that he 
pad alſo put Plato to Death; but this Story had no Foun- 
dation: For Dion ſius, on the contrary, redeubled his 
Coareſſes towards him, either becauſe he believed that 

Phe had been firſt deluded by the Artifices of Dion, or 
elſe becauſe indeed he himſelf could not tell how to live 

Exvithout ſeeing and hearing him. 

The Love he had for Pluto augmented every Day, and 
advanc'd to that Exceſs, that he became as jealous of 
him, as of a Niiſtrets, and us'd his utmoſt Efforts to 
oblige him to prefer his Friendſhip to that of Dion. But, 
as Plato ſaid, he took a wrong Courſe to obtain this 
Preference; for he endeavour'd to acquire it only by 
s {Demonſtrations of an ambitious and tyrannical Love, 
d inttead of meriting it, if that had been poſſible, by a 
Conformity of Manners, in making an Improvement of 
his Maxims, and uniting himſelf to him by the Bonds of 
y Virtue. His Timorouſneſs, rather than his 111-humour, 
- {hinder d him from taking this Method : For tho' he 
| Fa ſhonately lov'd Plato, he ſcarce dar'd to fee him but 
by ſtealth, for fear of irritating ſuch as were diſpleas'd 
e with this Intimacy between them; ſo that he always fluc- 
d tuated between Deſire and Fear, and thereby render'd 
WE Pls Exhortations uſeleſs to him, and remain'd a 
Slape to his Vices, However, becauſe he fear'd he 
{ would 


AE 
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would leave Sicily without his Permiſlion , he ordered 


him to lodge in the Cattle, on Pretence to do him Ho- 


nour, but in Reality to ſecure hi: Perſon. I] here he en- 


: * 
4 


deavour'd to gain his Heart by the moſt magnificent FR 


Offers he could think of. He ſhew'd him his Trea— 
ſures, and told him all he deſit'd of him was to be- 
come Maſter of his Forces, and of all his Power, pro- 
vided he would love him more than Dion. Few Philo- 
ſophers would have reſiſted ſuch powerful "Temptations, 
But Plate, who could make Virtue give Place to Vice in 
his Soul, conſtantly told him, that he would love him 
as much as Dion, when once he was as truly virtuous a 
he. This threw the Tyrant into an horrible Rage; he 


threaten'd him with Death, and the next Moment begg'd | 
Pardon for all his Violence. Plato would have found 
his Priſon more tolerable, if he had been the Object of 
his Hatred; for he was every Day oblig'd to uſe new 


Management, to make the Obligations of Hoſpitali:y 
agree with the Intereſts of Philoſophy. In fine, he had 


the good Fortune to be deliver'd from this Captivity, 
For a War broke out, which oblig'd Diony/tus to fend 
him back into Greece. At his Departure he would have? 
loaded him with Preſents, which Plato refus'd, content- I 


ing himſelf with the Promiſe he made him of recalling 


Dion, when the War ſhould be once ended. When he K 


was ready to embark, Dionyſius ſaid to him; Plato, avhen 
thou art in the Academy with thy Philoſophers, thou will 


ſpeak ill of me. Ged forbid (reply d Plato) that we ſhoull We 


have ſo much Time to bſe in the Academy, as to talk of 
Dionyſius. The Diſintereſtedneſs of Plato appear'd on 
many Occaſions, as his Rivals themſelves could not chuſe 
but grant. Dionyſius having a Mind to make Preſents to 
the Philoſophers of his Court, and putting it to their 
Choice what to have, Ari/tippus deſired Money, and Plato 
ask'd only for Books. Upon which A, iſtippus being ral. 


lied for his Avarice, made Anſwer, Plato Ive, Books, 4 


and I love Money. 

As he return'd into Greece, he paſs'd by Olympia to 
ſee the Games; and there gave Marks of a Modeſty net 
much dift:ring from deep Humility, and ſuch as deſerve: 

ic 
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0 be remark'd. He happen'd to lodge with ſome Stran- 
pers of conſiderable Note; he eat with them, paſs'd 
hole Days in their Company, liv'd after a moſt ſimple 

nd ordinary Manner, without ever ſpeaking a Word to 
them either of Socrates or the Academy; and without 
Jetting them know any Thing more of himſelf than that 
iis Name was Plato. Theſe Strangers were extremely 
pleas'd that they had found a Man of ſo ſweet and ſoci- 
able a Temper ; but becauſe he ſpoke only of very com- 
1n Matters, they never thought he was that Philoſo- 
®pher, whoſe Name was ſo well known. 


The Games being ended, they went with him to 
EZ Athens, where he furniſhed them with Lodgings; they 
ere no ſooner come thither, but they intreated him to 
carry them to ſee that great Man, who bore the ſame 
Name with him, and was the Diſciple of Socrates. Plate 
told them ſmiling, that himſelf was the Man. Theſe 
trangers were ſurpriz'd, that they had ſo long poſſeſs'd ſo 
great a Perſon among them without knowing him; and. 
could not ſufficiently admire that he had liv'd with them 
after ſo plain and £:-pic a Manner, and that he had ſhown 
= that by the Sweetne;s, ef his Manners alone, without the 
Help of his Wi: and },'0quence, he could gain the Friend- 
EZihip of all Perſons with whom he convers'd. 

Some Time after this, he gave the People “ Plays, for 
which Dion furniſhed the Habits, and was at all the 
© @arge : Plato being willing to let him have this Ho- 
nour, that his Magnificence might acquire him a yet 
greater Intereſt in the Good-will of the Athenians. 
It is not known whether Dion made a long Stay at 

Athens; this only is certain, that Plato forgot nothing 
that might induce him to moderate his Reſentment, and 
not to attempt any Thing againſt Dionpſius. He repre- 

ſented to him, that the Injuſtice that had been done him, 

and the ill Conduct of that Prince, were not a lawful 

& Occaſion of taking up Arms againſt him: That he ought 

to reduce him by Reaſon, or to wait for ſome Change 

N of Fortune; that he could not have Recourſe to Force, 
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without doing himſelf a very great Injury, and bringing 


entire Ruin upon $jc;ly beſides. And to diſpoſe him the 


better to reliſh theſe Maxims, he endeavour'd to make 
him pleaſant and gay by innocent Diverſions; and 


above all, by the Converſation of his Nephew P/eu/ippus, 


which was very agreeable : And this ſuccceded for ſome 


Time. 


After Diansſius had ended the War, he fear'd the | 


Treatment he had given Plato would give him Diſcredit |. 


among the Philoſophers, and make him paſs for their 


En. my; therefore he ſent for the moſt Learned Men of 


Htaly, and held Aſſemblies in his Palace, where he ftrove M1! 
by a fooliſh Ambition to ſurpaſs them all in Eloquence, 


and Depth of Knowledge, and impertinently utter'd 
what he had retain'd of P/:ts's Diſcourſes : But theſe 
having Place oaly in his Memory, without reaching his 
Heart, the Source was ſoon exhauſted. He then became 
ſenſible of what he had loſt, in not making a better 
Improvement of that Treaſure of Wiſdom, and in not 
retaining it with him. So that he began to long for 
Plato again with extreme Impatience ; which he ſignifed 
to him by frequent Letters. Plats excus'd himſelf on 
account of his Age, and of the Failure of Dionyſius in 
not performing any Thing that he had promiſed. In 
fine, Dionyſius, not able to bear his Refuſal any longer, 
oblig'd Archytas to write to him, and to engage his Word, 
that he might come in Safety, and that Dionyſius would 
perform his Promiſe to him. At the ſame Time he fent 
a Galley with ſome of his Friends, of which Number 
Archidemus the Philoſopher was one; they aſſur'd Plato of 
Dizny/ius's vehement Love to Philoſophy, and preſented 
the following Letter from him. 


Nat I defire with the greateſt Ardor, is, that the 
erould/ft ſuffer thy ſelf to be perſuaded to come ſpeedil 
into Sicily. I avill do for Dion avhatever thou ſhalt 
deine; fir an perſuaded thou wilt deſire nothing 
but hat is juſt, to which I avill always very readily 
ſubmit: But if thou refuſe to come, I declare 1 
tre, that I will never do any Thing that ſhall bt 


agreeabl 
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14 agrecalle ta thee, either in the Aﬀairs of Dion, or 
ES in any 7 hing elſe wherein thy Intereſt is concerned, &C. 


This Letter, which ſavour'd more of a Tyrant than 
ef a Philoſopher, would have had an Effect contrary to 
his Wiſhes, if Dion had not added his Sollicitations and 
IIntreaties, conjuring Plato not to abandon him; and if 
all the Philoſophers of 7aly and Sicily had not written to 
him, that if he refus'd to come, he would render them 
all ſuſpected in the Mind of Dionpſius, who would cer- 
ginly imagine that he had infinuated them into his Fa- 
e rvour, only that they might betray him. And it was this 
„chat determin'd Plate to go the in Time into Sicih, 
when he was ſeventy Vears of Age 
His Arrival rais'd the Hopes of all the People, who 
fatter'd themſelves that his Wiſdom would at lait ſubdue 
che Tyranny they were under; and Dionyſius expreſs'd, 
on this Occaſion, a Toy not to be deſcrib'd by Words. 
lle order'd him to lodge in the Apartment of the Gar- 
dens, and had ſuch Confidence in him, that he allow'd 
7 him Acceſs to his Perſon at all Times without bein 
ſearch' d. Plato immediately uſed all the Addreſs he had, 
| know if he had a true Defire of becoming virtuous. 
He * tells us himſelf, after what Manner he made the 
Trial of it; but he ſoon perceiv'd, that he was called 
chither only out of Vanity, and to deprive Dion of the 
g Society of a faithful Friend, When he would have pro- 
pos'd the recalling of this Exile, he was fo far from 
accommodating his Affairs, that he entirely ruin'd them. 
Dion ſius forb: id his Intendants to ſend Dion his Re- 
_ venues, on Pretence that il his Eſtate belong'd to his 
Son ane cho wws his Nephew; to whom by 
_ Conſequence he was the natural Guardian. Plato highly 
bu provok'd by this Act of Injuſtice, deſir'd Leave to be 
li gone. Dior/is promiſed to order him a Veſſel, but 
alt put it off frum one Day to another ; and after de had 
ing chus amus'd him for a conſiderable Time, he one Day 
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told him, That if he would continue with bim one n 
longer, he would ſend Dion all his Eftate, provided i 
ewould place it in Peloponneſus or at Athens; that lf 
ſhould only enjoy the Revenue of it, and that he ſhould uf 
have Power to take exvay the Principal, without the Cy 
ſent of Plato and his Friends. For, ſaid he, I cam 
truſt him, but am jealous he could employ this Mu 
againſt me, Plato acc:pted this Offer, but Drony/ius & 
ceiv'd him again; for after the Seaſon fit for his embari$ 
ing was paſt, he ſaid he would reſtore but one half 4 
Dion's Eitate, and would reſerve the other half for 
Son: And ſome Time after he caus'd all he had to 
publickly ſold, at any Rate, and without ſpeaking 
Word of it to Plato; who at length, ene whi 1 
Difimulation and Lies, and convinc'd that Philoſoph 
was too weak and tender a Thing to oppoſe to the Rigꝗ 
of a Tyrant, thought of xg elſe but how to ql 
Sicily. But it was impoſhble tor him to go with 
Permiſſion, and a very difficult Thing to obtain Leu 
new Obſtacles being every Day rais'd againſt it. Din 
ſius continued ftill in publick to ſhew him all Manner 
Reſpect, and continually multiplied his Careſſes. But 
laſt Plato having warmly eſpous'd the Intereſts of 7h 
dotus and Heraclides, who were wrongfully accus'd ff © 
cauſing Troops to be levy'd, their Miſunderſtandi \ 
openly broke out. Dionyſius order'd Plato to leave tai * 
Apartment of the Gardens, on Pretence that the Lad © 
of the Court were to make a Sacrifice there, which wil © 
to continue ten Days; and appointed him a Lodging * 
without the Caftle in the midſt of his Guards, that fo (8 © 
it was ſuppos'd) the Soldiers, who had been long u 
cenſed againſt him, becauſe he was for having the 
disbanded, or their Pay diminiſhed, might ſacrifice hi { 
to their Reſentment. Some Athenians warn'd Ply 
of his Danger, and Plato inſtantly gave Advice of it 
Archytas, who was at Tarentium. Archytas im med 
ately diſpatch'd away a Galley with thirty Oars, and wid 
to Dionyſius, to put him in Mind, that he had promi 
Plato, that he ſhould be entircly ſecure; and that 
could neither detain him, ner ſufter any Indignitiss, 
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„be offer'd him, without an open Violation of his own 
und, of which he deßr'd both him, and all Men of 
BS Honefty and Honour, to be Guarantees. This awaken'd 
„chat Remainder of Shame which was in the Tyrant's 
„Mind, fo that he at laſt permitted late to return into 
5. Greece. 
LS Thus much for the Occaſion of P/ato's third Voyage, 
+ for which his Enemies have made ſo many Efforts to 
A decry him; as if he return'd into $:ci/y only for the 
© © Sake of the delicious Table Dionyſius kept, and to im- 
nerſe himſelf in all the Pleaſures that reign'd in this 
prince's Court. Diogenes, who had a great deal of Wit, 
but a very ſatirical Genius, and who could not ſee the 
great State Plato liv'd in without Envy, was the firſt 
KS who thought good to throw this Reproach on him. For 
ſeeing him one Day eat nothing but Olives at a great 
SS Feaſt, he faid to him, Since the Love of Dainties made 
„. go into Sicily, why do you deſpiſe em [5 much here & 
= / aſſure you, Diogenes, replied Lato, 1 for the moſt 
bart eat nothing but Olives when Þ was in Sicily. What 
WJ need had you then to go to Syracule, ſays Diogenes? Was 
SS i! at a Time when Attica produced no Olives ? 
= Never was any Calumny more ill founded than this ; 
therefore an * ancient Philoſopher ſpeaking of the Ad- 
vantages of an active Life, made n Difficulty of com- 
mending Plato for this Voyage of his, of the true Mo-., 
tive of which he gives us an Account. For he tays, 1 
was for oue of his Friends, cho avs depriv'd of his 
Eftate and baniſhed, that Plato had the Courage to £9 
and face a very formidable Tyrant, and to expoſe him- 
felf to his Hatred, and all the Dangers with which that 
threaten d him. In the + Letter which 7/470 wrote to 
Dicn's Friends ſoon after this Voyage, he takes Notice 
pia in expreſs Terms, That the ſplendid Tables of Italy and 
iti Sicily extremely diſpleas'd him; and tlas be could not 


men without Horror look on the Cuſtom theſes People had of 
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filling themſelves with Wine and Meat twice a Day, af 


fuch a Slawe to thoje Paſſions. 
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777 andoning themſelves to all manner of Debaucben 
hen a Man (ſays he) has been accuſtomed to theſe A 
ceſſes from his Youth, "tis hardly poſſible for him ever i 
be reclaim'd (how good ſoewer his natural Di ſpaſition na 
otheraviſe be) ſo as to become temperate and wiſe : Hu 
much leſs may he pretend to other Virtues ? He afterward 
adds; My Life would be inſupportable to me, if I weil 


As Plato paſs'd through Pelponneſus, he found Din 
at the Olympick Games, and gave him an Account of al 
the Proceedings of Dionyſius. Dion, more touch'd wii 
the Injuries Plato had rec-1v'd, and with the Riſque li 
had run, than with all the Acts of Injuſtice that hai 
been offer'd to bimſelf; {wore he would attempt to be re-ſW 
veng'd. Plato did all he could to divert him from thi 
Thought; but when he ſaw all his Endeavours were i 
vain, he predicted to him what Miſeries he was going to 
occaiion, and declar'd to him, that he mult not expe, 
either Aſſiſtance or Advice from him; and ſince he halt 
had the Honour to eat at the Table of Dio/ivs, to lodę 
in his Palace, and to participate of the ſame Sacrifice 
with him, he ſhould always remember the Obligations to: 
which this engag'd him: And that on the other Hand 
to anſwer the Friendſhip he had for Dion, he would 
ſtand neuter, always ready to perform the Functions of! 
good Mediator to reconcile em, and always equally op- 
poſite to their Deſigns, whenever they went about to de 
ſtroy one another. 

Dion gather'd ſome Troops together, went into 
Sicily, def roy'd the Tyrannical Government, expell' 
the Tyrant, and reſtor'd Liberty to his Country. Ti 
well known what Miſchiefs were occaſion'd by this En. 
terprize. It being a difficult Thing to preſerve Juſtice 
and Innocence long, amidſt the Diſorders of Arms, 2. 
bove all, thoſe of a Civil War; Dion had the Unhap 
pineſs only by one Action to ſtain the Glory of all 
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e reſt; for he permitted the Murder of Heraclides, 
nich did not remain long unpuniſh'd; for Dion was 
Wl.finated by Callippus the Athenian in the midſt of his 
cceſſes and Triumphs. 
Aſter the Death of Dion, his Relations and neareſt 
Friends wrote to Plato, to intreat his Advice in the de- 
Worable Condition to which they were then reduc'd ; 
me of 'em having a Mind to revive the Tyranny, and 
hers uſing their utmoſt Efforts to re-eſtabliſh the Po- 
r Government. Plato wrote to em, That a State 
Full never be happy either under a Tyranny, or too 
cat Liberty; that the, Medium was to yield Obedience 
iel Kings as were themſelves ſubject to the Laws : 
it great Liberty and great Servitude avere equall; 
er ous, and produc'd almoſt the fame E fects ; that 
Obedience which was given merely to Men, was al- 
Bay; exceſſive, and as exorbitant as their Luſts : That 
oe could be no Moderation but only I in that Obedience 
ie 75 render'd to God, wha being always the ſame, 


Wo 
* es reguir'd the ſame Things at the Hands of his 
dy ies; that it was only this that could make Nations 
gen, and that they who would obey God muſt obey the 


r; hat the Law was the God of Wiſemer, and 
Wccntiou/neſs the God of Fools. That he therefore 
iſed 'em to conſtitute three Kings, the Son of Dien, 
fie Son of Dionpſius who was expelled, and the Son 
op: Dionyſius the Elder; to chuſe by their Order ſuch a 
de amber of Old Men as they ſhould think fit, who 
ould take the Care of making Laws, and regulating 
e Government of the State; as the Kings ſhould have 
eue Superintendence of Sacred and Religious Matters, 
d of all other Things fit to be left at the Diſpoſal of 
nefactors. That it would after this be needful to cre- 
35 Guardians or Conſervators of the Laws, who 
ud have the Diſpoſition of Peace and War, in Cen- 
con with the Senate and People. That crimiral 
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Matters ſhould be judged by theſe 35 Conſervators of th 
Laws, to whom there might be joined four Commiſfarie, 
the moſt aged and moſt honeft of thoſe Senators, that hal 
laid down their Charge: That the Kings ſhould not afiif 
at theſe Judicial Acts; becauſe being Prieſts, they Þ 


could not, without defiling themſelves, and derogating 
from their Character, condemn any one to Death, Exile 
or Impriſonment. He alſo particularly enjoin'd 'em to 


drive out the Barbarians from all the Places they poſſeſs 
in Sicily, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient Inhabitants in 


their Room. 


Plato ſurviv'd Dion but five or fix Years, which Tin 
he ſpent in the Academy, not being willing in any Mar 
ner to intermeddle with the Government, becauſe he {ay 
the Manners of the Citizens were very much deprav'd.ſ 
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The Cyrenians ſent Deputies to him, to intreat him, ME 
go and give em Laws: Which he refuſed, telling en, 


They were too fond of Riches ; and that he did not belieu A 


it poſſible, ag rich # People could be futje# to tu 4 
Laws. The Thebans made the ſame Requett to him 


and he gave 'em the like Refuſal ; bean, he fad 


he perceiv'd they were too great Enemies to Equality. Bit 
he ſent his B cr into thoſe Places, where the Peopl: 
were in a Di 

Maxims. 

Plato was naturally an Enemy to Pride and Ofter 
tation ; and nk for nothing but Truth, Simplicity, 
and Juſtice. His Behaviour was courteous and ſweet, 
temper'd with Gravity. He was never ſeen to laugh im 
moderately, nor to be extremely angry. One may judy 
of the Mildneſs of his Temper by the Courſe he tool 
for the Reformation of his Nephew P/zu/ppus, who wi 
exceſſively debauch'd. When his Parents had turn'd hin 
out of Doors, he took him to his Houſe, and ente! 
tain'd him as if he had never heard a Word of his De 
bauches : His Friends, amaz'd and ſhock'd at a Proceedur 
that ſeem'd to them to carry ſo much Inſenſibility in !! 
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Plam'd him for not labouring to reform his Nephew, 
Ind fave him from utter Ruin. He told 'em he was la- 
ouring more effectually than they imagin'd ; in lettin 
im ſee by his Manner of Living, what an infinite Dif 
ESÞrence there is between Vice and Virtue, and between 
onourable and baſe Things. And indeed this Method 
ſucceeded ſo well, that it inſpir'd P/eu/ippus with a very 
Treat Reſpe&t for him, and a violent Deſire to imitate 
Fim, and to devote himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy, 
n which be afterwards made a very great Tomes. 
His Way of ſpeaking was ſo agreeable and inſinuating, 
mat he never fail'd to make an Impreſſion on thoſe that 
heard him. One Day as he was walking a little Way out 
If the City, with ſome of his Diſciples and Friends, he 
vet Timothy the Athenian General returning from the 
Amy in the greateſt Height of his Fortune, and at a 
Time when the Ds nw not how ſufficiently to 
Ponour his Merit, while they gave him the greateſt Teſti- 
onies how much they admired and reſpected him. 
he General making a Stop, would needs hear his Diſ- 
Wourſes, in which he inſiſted, neither on Taxes, nor the 
Nuipping of Fleets, nor the Subſiſtence of Troops, but 
N Virtue, and the Dominion a Man ought to have over 
Wis Paſſions ; whereby he only aim'd at the Explication 
the Nature of the chief Good. Timothy, ſtruck with 
e Truth and Elegancy of his Maxims, cry'd out, O 
py Life, O true Felicity! by which Words he ſignified, 
2 was convinc'd that all the Glory and Honour he en- 
yd were nothing in Compariſon of the Happineſs of a 
hiloſopher, and that without the Study of Wiſdom, na 
Id Good was attainable. 
As Temperance is accounted the firſt Virtue of a 
hiloſopher, ſo tis ſaid of Plato, that he was always ve- 
grave and ſober, and always liv'd a fingle Life : But 
ere is Reaſon to doubt whether his Celibacy was the 
fret of his Sobriety and Chaſtity ; for there are yet in 
ing, ſome Verſes which he made on a certain Miſs of 
*phon, nam'd Archeanaſſa, whom he lov'd, tho' ſhe 
s grown old. I have (ſays he) with me Archearaſſa 
e M's; Love ſtill lies in Ambuſh in her Wrinkles. How 
D 2 un happy 
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ſpeedily withers ; that i perſons don't make ha -=_ to love, F 


froiftly towards us, to raviſh our pleaſant Days, and all 
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unhappy were you that were expos'd to her Glance; un 
her Touth! amidſt avhat Flames hade not you lid! 4 
He alſo lov'd another, call'd Xantippe. He requeſtdf 
her Favours in very preſſing Terms, and with thoſe fire 
Reaſons which are ſince become the * common places fi 
thoſe laſciwious Morals, which now reign on one of ou 
Theatres, from whence they inſenſibly glide into our G. 
ties and Houſes, viz. That Beauty is a Flower which ven 
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they loſe their Youth to no purpoſe ; and that Old Age conf 
our delights from us. 

"Tis true, *tis ſaid, to excuſe Plato, that theſe Verſe 
are not his, but compos'd by Ariſtippus, who imputed en 
to him to degrade him, and to revenge himſelf on hin 
for his Railleries. But there is not much got by ti 
Apology, if it be true that he had yet more criminal 
Paſſions, and that he lov'd Dion, Phadrus, Alexi. 
Agathon, and Aer. In the Verſes he made on 'em 
expreſſes himſelf in ſuch Terms, as the Heat of a poet 
Fancy alone could not inſpire. He writes thus to Dinh 
Thou makeſt my Soul love thee even to Folly. He ſays 8) 
_— that be a a b Org to "ts th 3 ares ö 


to 1 "Tis true, after all, theſe Verſes may b 
{uppoſititious ; but if they are really his, there is Ground 
to believe they were only the Faults of his Youth, whic 
are the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe committed in an 4 
wherein all Greece was tainted with horrible Enormitie 
Secrates and his Phil-ſophy ſoen drew him out of hu 
miſerable State, by making him comprehend the horri 
Fvil of thoſe brutal Paſſions. He was not content to h 
cured of 'em himſelf, but alſo labour'd to make othe: 
partake of the ſame Advantage, and to furniſh 'en 
with Remedies againſt this mortal Poiſon: For he vt 
hemently oppoſes them in all his Writings, and part 
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Falarly in his firſt Book of Laws, where he condemns 
Ine Government of Lacedemonia, and that of Crete, 
Pecauſe of their publick Exerciſes, * which produc'd and 
Miinented thoſe abominable Flames in Women towards No- 
in, and in Men towards Men, by a perverſion of their 
atural Uſe. And he calls this deteſtable and infamous 
rime, one of the moſt audacious and execrable Sins, 
Wi Irtemperance could cauſe to be committed againſt 
od. 

In the third Book of his Commonwealth, after he 
ad prov'd that there is no Pleaſure more furious than 
hat which is cauſed by irregular Love, and that it is 
Inſeparable from Inſolence and Intemperance ; he adds, 
| But true Love confifts in loving that which is decent 
Wd becoming, and in loving according to all the Laws 
7 Temperance and Muſick. Plato uſes this Word to 
Wignify the perfect Accord with Reaſon and Harmony, 
Which reſults from all the Virtues. Nothing that 7s 
Wiolent and furious, or that approaches Intemperance 
Di harder, ought to be tolerated; and conſequently no 
lan ought to propoſe to himſelf any criminal Pleaſure. 
Herefore a Law ſhould be made, permitting Men to live 
Foun; People, provided they love them as a Father loves 
is Son; and that they have no other End but to incite 
bem to every Thing that is honourable and comely; and 
vat they newer give the leaſt Suſpicion of any wicious 
L bought, or criminal Deſire. And that if they make a de- 
ault herein, they be looR'd on as infamous Perſons, wha 
ade renounced all Honour and Virtue. © 

Plato deſerves to be highly commended for having 
ov'd his Brothers with an extreme Tenderneſs: For as 
ts faid of Pollux, that he would not be a God alone, 
but choſe rather to be a Semi-Deity together with his 
Brother, and to ſhare with him in a mortal State, that 
0 he might make him partake of his Immortality ; 
eto in like Manner was willing to communicate to 


is Brothers the Glory which himſelf only was capable 
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of acquiring by his Works. In his Books of a Con 
monwealth he aſcribes ſome very conſiderable Parts 
Adimantus and Glaucon; and he makes Antiphon, thif 
youngeſt of them all, ſpeak in his Parmenides, when 
WM he has render'd them all three as immortal as him 
elf. | 
Le never employ'd his Wit to revenge the perſonal IJ 
juries he receiv'd, but to revenge thoſe that were offer 
his Friends, or the Truth. It can't be ſhown that li 
ſaid one Word of Timon, who had often attack'd hin 
And he anſwer'd Diogeness Witticiſms only in a jeſting 
Way, without ever ſpeaking of him in his Writings. 

Plato one Day having made a Treat for the Friend 
of Dionyfius; Diogenes came into the Hall where ta 
Feaſt was kept, and his Feet being very dirty, choſe wil 
walk upon the fineſt Purple Carpets, ſaying, 7 tram 
Plato's pride under my Feet. Plato, ſmiling, mad thy 
Reply; Thou trampleſt my pride under thy feet with great 
pride of thy own. 6 

Diogenes once requeſted ſome Bottles of Wine of P 
who ſent him three Dozen. When Diogenes met him ti 
next Day, ſays he, When one aiks you how many tai 
two makes, inflead of anfuering four, you anſaver tauen 
Thus under 40 4 E e . | 
reproach'd him with being too prolix in his Dialogues. 

Plato having defin'd Man to be a two-legg'd Animal 
without Wings ; Diogenes got a Cock, cut off his Wing; 
and carried him to Plato's School, telling his Scholar, 
that was the Man their Maſter tali d of. This Jeſt made 
him change his Definition. 

Diogenes being reproach'd of continual Begging, where 
as Plato never aſk'd for any Thing, anſwer d thus; , 
only difference betwe:n Plato and me, is, that I beg alu 
and be whiſpers when he begs. 

As Diogenes one Day continued Abroad in a very grei 
Snow mix'd with Hail, and Abundance of People tha 
ſaw him were pitying him; ſays Plato, If you hawe an 
Compaſſion for him, look on him no longer: Thereby t 


reproach him, that what he did was not from any vir 
| tuou 
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W vous Principle, bu: out of Oſtentation and Vain- 
glory. 
4 N It: being his Perſuaſion, that Men were not born for 
Zthemſelves, but for their Country, for their Relations 
and Friends; he was far from authorizing the Opinion 
of thoſe that believ'd that Philoſophy had a Right of an- 
BS nihilating ſuch eſſential 2 ; and taught that the 
Lite of a Philoſopher is the Life of a Man entirely devo- 
ted to the Publick z who endeavours to become better, 
only that he may be the more uſeful ; and that he ſhuns 
te Hurry of Buſineſs then only, when his Country re- 
un cies his Service, or when he is incapable of ſerving his 
Country to good Purpoſe. And his own Practice was ſuit- 
ble to this through the whole Courſe of his Life. For 
is reported that he did not ſo much as excuſe himſelf 
© "WW from bearing of Arms, and that he behav'd himſelf bravely 
nme Battle of Tanagra, that of Corinth, and that of De- 
un, where he obtain'd a conſiderable Victory: But it is 
a not known on what Occaſion ; for this Battle of Delium 
is not to be confounded with that which was fought before 
Win the ſame Place; in which Socrates was engag'd, and 
ard the Life of Alcibiades, in the firſt Year of the 89th 
Re 0lmtiade, Plato being then but five or fix Years old. 
And he ſerv'd his Friends with as little Concern for 
his own Life; for he not only did all we kave ſaid be- 
pre for Dion, but alſo defended Chabrias, the Athenian 
We General, when impleaded at the Bar: And when his Ac- 
cuſer Crobylus, to put him out of Countenance, ſaid to 
him, Thou comeſt hither to defend others, little thinking 
that Socrates's poiſon is ready for thee ; he made this Re- 
turn, When my Country formerly had Occafian for my 
WW Life, I readily expos'd it; but there's na danger now be- 
C fore me to put me into a Conſternation, and te make me de- 
Vert my Friend. 
He would ſay there was nothing more unworthy of 
a wiſe Man, and which ought to trouble him more, than 
t) have allow'd more Time for unneceſſary, trifling and 
cles Things, than they deſerv'd. Therefore he omit- 
FI ted no e of reproving ſuch as he ſaw were vainl 
nu buffed up on the Account of thoſe Qualities of whic 
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they rather ought to have been aſham'd. And to thi; 
Purpaſe tis ſaid, the ſame Auniceris of Cyrene of whon 
we have ſpoken before, who was a conſiderable Perſon 
both for his Birth, and for his Ingenuity ; but valued 
himſelf above all for being the belt Charioteer in thef 
World, having a Knack to guide a Chariot above thoſe 
ot the beſt Reputation in that Art; had a Mind to ſheyſ 
ais Dexterity in his Preſence. A Chariot was brought 
for this Purpoſe into a Cloſe belonging to the Academy, 
where he made ſeveral Turns with that Exactneſs, that 
he Wheels always ran in the ſame Track, and conſtant: 
I defcrib'd the ſame Line. All the Spectators weng 
charm'd, and extoll'd A4nziceris to the Skies by theif 
Praiſes: But Plate ſeriouſly blam'd him, telling him i 
was not poſſible but that he who had ſpent ſo much Time 
it to vain and inconſiderable a Matter, muſt needs hay 
neglected other Things that were very neceſſary and im- 
portant; and that a Mind entirely taken up with ſuch 
Trifles, could not be capable of applying it ſelf to any 
Thing valuable, and truly worthy of Admiration. 
He was ſo free from the Vice of Flattery, and the baſ 
and ſervile Submiſſions of the Orators of that Age, who 
made themſelves Maſters of the People only by a mea 
and cringing Complaiſance, and by conforming them 
ſelves to their Paſſions, that he was compar'd to EH 
mi nondas, and Agefilaus; who tho' they travell'd to 
many Cities, and convers'd with Men whoſe Courſe ot: 
Life and Manners were very different, yet where-ever they 
were, till retain'd, in their Habit, in their Diſcourſe 
and in all their Behaviour, what was worthy of themſelves 
and ſuitable to their Character. For Plato was the ſame 
Man at Syracuſe that he was in the Academy, the ſame 
with Dionyſius as with Dion: A certain Sign that the 
Maxims of his Philoſophy, which were full of Force and “ 
Virtue, had penetrated his Soul, like a deep Tincture 
which nothing can either efface or tarniſh. W y 
During his laſt Stay in Sicily, Diomfius having a Mind 
to regale all Perſons of chief Note in his Court, and ale 
his Philoſophers, Plato and Ariſtiptus were invited «We 
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J rder'd Purple Robes to be brought and given to all the 


on! Tompany, deſiring to ſee them dance. Plato refus' d 
an he Robe that was preſented him, ſaying, it would too 
nel uch daſh him out of Countenance to ſee himſelf” appa- 
the % like a Woman. Ariſtippus made no ſuch Scruple, 
oe Put took the Robe and fell a dancing, ſaying, A very 
der dee Woman avould never be diſreſpected for her Dan- 
ig. : 
gi * Plats has been accuſed of three Things, firſt, that his 


bu Humour was too ſatirical, which render'd his Writings 
more piquant than the Strokes of ancient Comedy, and 
the more unworthy of a Man of Honour, in that he did 
hen dot ſpare his beſt Friends; for Inſtance, when in his 
ide he is ſpeaking of Cleombrotus and Ariſtippus, he 
mel days, they * were not preſent at the Death of Socrates, be- 
lave 5 auſe they cee at Egina. 
im The ſecond Thing with which Plato is reproached, is 
uch in envious and jealous Diſpoſition; which made him 
am] uncapable of enduring an Equal or Partner in any Thing 
Fhatſoever, and engag'd him tacitly to contradict 
Rencplen, without ever giving one Word of Commen- 
uon to the Virtue of that great Man, notwithſtanding 
is extraordinary Merit. 


The third Thing objected againſt him, is, that many of 


em. 51 

mx Diſciples were poſſeſſed with a Spirit of Tyranny : 
Ft ru, for Inſtance, who was at the Court of Perdic- 
e te King of Macedonia, had as much Authority as that 


Prince himſelf, and would not ſuffer him to entertain 
ny but Geometricians and Philoſophers at his Table; 
Erich provok'd Parmenion to kill him after the Death 
Wt Perdiccas; and Calligpus, who kill'd Dion to make 
Wumfelf King of Syracuſe; and Ewvagon of Lampſacus, 
ho having lent Money to his Country, upon the Cit- 
tadel that was given him for his Security, would have 
FE#nploy'd this Fort againſt it to ſubje& it to himſelf; 
End Tymeus of Cyzicus, who having made a free Diftri- 
pation of Corn among the People, would have abus'd 
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the Favour and Authority which that procur'd him, 9 
make himſelf their Tyrant: And, in fine, Chron d 
Pellene, who having cruelly brought his Country ind 
Subjection, drove away the Citizens, and gave ther 
Eſtates and Wives to his Slaves. ; 
3 Let's examine the firſt of theſe ReÞ 
againſt the Re- ts my Plato is perhaps the only 
proach of being Perſon who was ever accuſed of tw 
too ſatirical. Faults directly oppoſite, and which at 
deſtructive to each other. Athenzul 
has accus'd him of being too ſatirical, and others hauf 
blam'd him for being too mild, and for having taught 
a very confiderable Time without diſpleaſing any one 
by which he would infiguate that his Doctrine was not 
good, or that his Method was bad, ſince no Body eithe 
in hearing or reading him had felt that Trouble which 
naturally ariſes from the Senſe of one's having been v. 
cious. But without troubling my ſelf to contute or u 
concile theſe Contradictions, I ſhall only ſay, that 4:4 
neus was himſelf in an ill Humour, when he caſt thu 
Reproach upon Plato: And I ſhall make uſe of th 
fame Words againſt him, which this Philoſopher us 
againſt Auytus, who accus'd him of having been guilty 
of Calumny. * He FEnows not what it is to calunW 
niate, for if he did, he avould not accuſe me of tu 
Vice. And indeed Plato did no Ways ſlander Ten 
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feoctes, Pericles, and Thucyzdides, when he made uſe 0 1 


them as Inſtances to prove that Virtue could not b 
attain'd merely by Inſtruction; fince theſe Men half; 
not made their Children learn it. As for that Word 
he ſpoke againſt 4rifippus and Cleombrotus, beſides thy. 
the Turn of it is very fine, it muſt be aſcribed to th 
Love and Gratitude Plato retain'd towards Socrate: 
which made him highly reſent it, that his two Friend 
had not attended their Mafter at his Death, becauſe they: 
were at Ægina; which by the Manner of his Speech one f 


would take to have becn at a hundred Leagues diſtance, 7 
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I ho' indeed it was near the Gates of Athens. And as 


, off Occaſion offers, we ſhall hereafter examine all the other 
no ſet'rical Touches Atheneus charges on him. Not that 


pretend to croſs Plato's Name out of the Number of 
PFatirical Writers: For, on the contrary, I am perſuaded 
That never any Man had a finer Knack at Raillery ; that 
the moſt refin'd Satire is to be learned in his Works, 
and that none can teach it better than he. He may be 
ETompar'd to Ariftephanes himſelf, But it will be no 
Wificult Matter to make it appear, that as he never threw 
bis Darts againſt any but Men of profligate Lives, who 
Sy abuſing their Character, corrupted Youth, and ruin- 
d Religion; he is ſo far from deſerving Reproaches 
n this Account, that he deſerves to be highly prais'd. 
Wiſe Men, as a Learned“ Father of the Church ob- 
erves, ought not to give ſoft and flattering Touches; 


* but, on the contrary, to give Wounds and Pains to thoſe 
_ ho are fallen into great Faults, and cannot be other- 
"rb viſe excited to Repentance and the Practice of Virtue. 


Whoſe Diſcourſes, which, inſtead of carrying Pungency 
Ind Reproof in them, are only calculated to ſooth and 
Ppleaſe, are not becoming a wiſe Man; fince Solomon him- 
elf ſays, The Words of the Wiſe are as Goads. Beſides, 
i s not every one know that Laughter is the juſt Re- 
Wompence of Ignorance, when accompanied with Pride 
Wand Vanity? 

The ſecond Accuſation has no more - 
Juſtice in it than the firſt, for tis chief- Pe not juſtly 
WY founded on this, that Xenophon and accuſed of Jea. 
Plato wrote on the ſame Subjects. For louty and Envy, 
ich of them made an Apology for So- 

Fates, cach made his Banquet and Treatiſes of Morality 
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St. rene on that Paſſage of the 12th Chap. of Fceleſ. The 
3 od; Fe wiſe are as Coans. Simul & hoc notandum eſt, quod 
n one Fcantur verba fipienthum pungere, non palpare, nec molli 
nu attrahere laſtiviam, fed crrantibns & tard's pænitentiæ 
Folores & vulnus infigere. Si cujus igitur ſermo non pungit, 
1 cl oblectarionem unt audientibus, iſte non eſt ſermo laplen- 
„ VT Ca QUIPPE ſapientnun ut ſtimuli, 
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and Policy. If to make Books on the ſame Subjects on 
which others have treated, were always a Sign of an en- 
ous and jealous Mind; this Reproach would rather fall en 
Aenophon, who did not write of the Education of Cyru,, Þ * 
till after he had ſeen the two firſt Books of Plato's Com. 
monwealth. 4 
And it would be no very eaſy Matter entirely to juſtify 
Ae nopbon from the Spirit of Envy, when one reads the 
Fragment of a Letter, which he wrote to A/chines, in 
which he extremely inveighs againſt P/ato, and charges 
bim with having corrupted the Philoſophy of Socrate, WW 
by intermixing that of Pythagoras; and makes the End 
of his going into Sicily to be the Enjoyment of the De. 
licacies of Dionyſius's Table. To theſe Invectives of 
his, Plato makes no Anſwer, nor ſpeaks one Word of 
At uophon; in which his Modeſty can ſcarce be enougi 
commended : And perhaps this Silence was the chi 
Thing that incenſed Aenophon. For the greateſt Indignity 
one can offer a Writer, is (not to ſay — il Thing 6 
Rim, but) to ſay nothing at all to him. Tis true, Plato 
in one Place writes, that Cyrus was a good General, but 
that he never had a good Education; by which ſome 
pretend he deſign'd to deny Xerephon's Treatiſe of the 
Education of Cyrus. But this being made only to give 
the Idea cf a great Prince, and not to paſs for a true 
Hiſtory, Xcnophon could not be offended at a Thing which 
he believed as well as Plato. In fine, that which yet 
more diſcovers with what Spirit Xenophon was animated 
againſt him, is the frightful Deſcription he makes ci 
Menon, in the 11th Book of his Retreat; where he 
accuſes him of having betrayed Clearchus, and of having 
been the Cauſe of his Death. Menon's Misfortune E 
ceeded from the Intimacy of his Friendſhip with Pla re 
who had praiſed him, and inſcribed his Name on the 
Duilogue he compos'd, concerning Virtue ; for his pte. 
tended 'Treachery is not at all well proved, and he wa 
lafficiently juſtified from it by his Death. Not that! 
pretend to accuſe Xenophon of Calumny and Iinpoſture * 
Tlieſe Vices are not to be found in a Man of Sobriet) 
and Religion; but the Hatred or Jealouſy he conceive, 
again 
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againſt Plato, diſpos'd him inſenſibly to receive all Re- 


ſtrict Friendſhip with him. However, if Menon had 
been as bad as Xenophon deſcribes him to have been, ſince 


his Villainy was not known till after his Death, it can't 
be charg'd on Plato as a Crime, that he had ſpoken in his 

f WE Praiſe. 
10 Some moreover ſupport this Accuſation, in ſaying, 
in that Plato, who ſpeaks of almoſt all the Philoſophers 
pes that preceded him, and refutes their Sentiments, ſpeaks 
ts, not one Word of Democritus, tho' frequent Occaſions 
n preſented, of ſaying ſomething of him. This is alſo 
he. built on the Teſtimony of Ariffoxenes, who in his 
of hiftorical Commentaries wrote, that Plato would have 
| of burnt all the Books of Democritus which he could heap 
101 WE together, if he had not been prevented by Amiclas and 
hd Chia, two Pythagorean Philoſophers, who repreſented 


wity WE to him, that it would ſignify nothing to burn them, ſince 
za they were in the Hands of a great many other Men. 
lar And this is counted more than enough to make it be- 


bei lieved that Plato hated Democritus, and was jealous of 


his great Reputation. For my Part, I confeſs this Fable 
of Ari/toxenes ſeems to me to be very ill invented: A 


Man who has a Mind to commit his Rival's Books to 
true the Flames, does not ſeek for Witneſſes to ſuch an Ac- 
hich tion. Beſides, this Silence of his, of which they ſpeak ſo 
yet much, ſeems a very doubtful Buſineſs. If the Glory 
ated of Democritus had touch'd Plato fo ſenſibly, why did he 
s CO not take the Advantage of ſo many Occaſions, that 


were fairly offer'd him to diminiſh it, or to caſt ſome 


vingh Blot on it, by writing againſt him, and deftroying ſome 

6. one or other of his Principles? An Auther is ſeldom 
J „ Maſter of that Reſentment with which the Glory of a 
the Competitor inſpires him. Tis a very difficult Matter to 
pre. come to a certain Determination of Things that depend 
> wa On a thouſand Circumſtances, of which we are wholly 
hat I ignorant. But that which appears to me moſt probable, 


is as follows: *Tis affirm'd, that Democritus never 
went to Athens, or if he went thither, that he was al- 
ways unknown, and never diſcover'd himfelf ſo much. 


rts, that were made againſt ſuch as were engaged in- 
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as to Socrates. Tis moreover very well known, that 
when Hippocrates, who was now much advanc'd inn 
Years, went to Abdera to confer with Democritus about“ | 
the Folly that was imputed to him; this Philoſopher 7 
was not yet known in Greece, nor had his Works been 


brought thither. If they had been publiſhed, they would 
have ſav'd Hippocrates the Trouble of this Voyage; for 
they would have diſcover'd the great Wiſdom of their 
Author, and the Stupidity and Ignorance of the People, 


who founded this Accuſation of Folly only on thoſe Sen- 


timents, which this Philoſopher explain'd in his Wri- 
tings: Now the Death of Democritus was not lon 
before that of Plato. In a word, I don't think any Pal 
ſage of Antiquity will make it appear, that the Writings 

the former were known at Athens, during the Lite 
of the latter. Nay, I am of Opinion, that there are not 
wanting ſome Proofs among the Ancients, that ſhew 
they did not begin to make a Noiſe in the World, 
till after the Birth of Fpicurus. Whence we may con- 
clude, that Plato was ſo far from hating Democritus, that 
he never knew him, nor ever ſaw any of his Books. 

It would not be fo eaſy to juſtify Plato's Proceedure 
towards Æſchines, if that with which he is reproach'd 
were true. Tis faid he was ſo jealous of the Reputation 
and Credit which A#/chines had acquired in the Court 
of Sicily, that he made it his Buſineſs to ſeek his Ruin 
by his Infinuations to Dion ſius; and that he pufh'd 
this malicious and envious Humour ſo far, that he attri- 
bates thoſe Diſcourſes to Cyiton, which are pretended to 
have been held by #/chines with Socrates in Priſon. 
But this being ſupported only by the Tetimony of one 
Idomeneus, one of Ariſtotle's Scholars, *tis more juſt to 
guide our Judgment by Plato's Virtue, than to ſuffer 
our ſelves to be prejudic'd againit him by mere Calum- 
nies. Would Aensphon have forgotten a Circumſtance 
that might have done fo much Honour to A#/chines, and 
cover'd Plato with ſo much Shame? And have we not 
in Plutarch the Diſcourſe which Plato made to Diony 
ſius, to engage him to be kind to A#/chines, and to give 
him ſome Marks of his Eſteem? Nothing is more 

oppo 
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| F ite to that Ma imity, for which Plato has been 
n 7 _— than this Spirit of Envy. Let us ſee how 
© he himſelf ſpeaks of the Envious, in the“ 5th Book of 
laws. While the enwieus Man thinks to exalt himſelf 
abowe others by Detraction and Calumny, he wanders out 
of the path of true Firtue, and balks the Courage of 
is Competitors, auben they ſee themſelves treated with 
y much Injuſtice; and as he by this Means extin- 
BS cui/hes all that noble Emulation which the whole City 
appear d to have in this glorious Contention of Virtue, he 
5 diſpirits it, and diminiſhes its Reſolution and V igour, as 
© much as in him lies, and renders it leſi ardent in the 


© purſuit of Glory. Can one accuſe a Philoſopher of En- 


25 vy, who ſcarce names himſelf in his own Works, and 
fe WE who attributes all his own Inventions and Notions to his 
ot WE Maſter ? | 

W © The third Accuſation is ſtill worſe 

d, WE founded than the two former. The The Faults of 


Condition of a Philoſopher would be Flas Diſciples 
at 1 very deplorable, if he 4 to anſwer . tm 
Efor all the Actions of his Diſciples. him. 

None of their Faults can be juſtly charg'd 

'd : on him, but thoſe which they committed in purſuance of 
on his Opinions. The Inſtance of Dion only may be ſufficient 
rt to acquit Plato of the Charge of a tyrannical Spirit. What 
in ¶ could any one have done more than Dion did, to induce Di- 
d Whon;/us the Elder, and his Son after him, to govern juſtly, 
ri- chat they might firmly eſtabliſh their Dominion ? And 
to when he had taken up a Reſolution to expel the latter, could 
n. any one more vigorouſly oppoſe this Deſign than Plato did: 
ne WW Beſides, tis a great Piece of Injuſtice to make Callippus paſs 
to bor one of Plato's Diſciples, contrary to what this Philoſo- 
fer Wpher himſelf ſays in his 7th Letter, in which he aſſures us 
m- chat it was not by the Study of Philoſophy that Ca#ippus 
ce acquir'd Dion's F riendſhip; but, as it uſually happens, by 
nd civil Converſation, he having gone often in his Com- 
not any to the Theatre, to Sacrifices and other religious 


1 
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Rites ; and they being both addicted to the ſame Kind; 


of Pleaſure. 


There is not only Injuſtice in this Accuſation, but alſo | 
either a great deal of Ignorance, or a great deal of Difin- 
genuity. Could Athenzus, who had read and collected { | 


much, be ignorant after what Manner Aenophon defend; 


Socrates againſt his Enemies, who charg'd him with all Þ 


the Violences and Injuries of Critias and Alcibiades, 1 


laying the Guilt of em upon him, on Pretence that they 


had been his Diſciples ? And if he knew this, ought not 


he to have made uſe of the ſame Maxims to juſtify Plato? 
As there is ſome Juſtice in imputing to Maſters the Mi- 
carriages of their Scholars, when they become guilty of 
them by following their Opinions and Principles; ſo on 
the other Side 'tis juſt to aſcribe to them their great and 
noble Actions, when they are the Fruit of their Precepts. 
Plutarch therefore is more juſt than Athenzus, when he 
places to Plato's Account all the great Things his Diſ- 
ciples had done. His Words are remarkable, and en- 


tirely overthrow all the Criticiſm of this Cenſor: iſ 


* Plato (ſays he) had let fine Diſcourſes of Laaus, and 
the Government of States; but he had impreft ſtill finer 
on the hearts of his Diſciples. Theſe curious Diſcourſes 
engag'd Dion to reſtore Sicily its ancient Liberty ; and 
Python and his Brother Heraclides to deliver Thrace 
from Tyranny, by Killing Cotys. Chabrias and Phocion, 
thoſe tauo great Athenian Captains, came out of the ſamt 
Schosl. Plato gave Laws to the Arcadians by his Diſciple 
Ariſtonymus, to. the Elians by Phormion, to theſe of Pyr. 
rah by Nemedemus, to the Cnidians by Eudoxus, and t 
thoſe of Stagira by Ariſtotle. Nay, the Rules of govern 
ing well, which Alexander dei d of Xenocrates, were 
only Plato's precepts. And he that kindled that Prince“ 
courage, and perſuaded him to make War with the King if 
| Perſia, was Delius the Epheſian, an intimate Friend of 
this Philoſopher. 

Atheneus carried his Malignity and Envy yet farther; 
for he writes, that P/ato's Timeus, his Gorgias, and his 
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In his Treatite againſt Cores the Epicurean, N 
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ther Dialogues of the like Kind, in which he treats of 
he Mathematicks, and of Natural Philoſophy, are not ſo 
ſo much to be admir'd, as 'tis commonly {ſaid they are: 
n- For he ſays the ſame Things are to be found elſewhere, 
lo ; well explained, if not better; and he aſſures the 
e world, that Theopompus of Chio writes, that the great- 
all BS Part of his Dialogues were falſe and uſeleſs, becauſe 
„ bome of them were taken from Ariſtippus, others from 
e ibenes, and others from Bryſon. He adds, that 
wt / her one expects in his Writings the Morals and Wi/- 
0? m of a Philoſopher, one finds nothing but Banguets, 
ny WP Diſcourſes about Lowe, which have a great deal FA 
of Wnrdecency, and very little Chaſtity in them, which he 
ON Btompos'd to the great underwaluing of the Fudgment of his 
ERaders. 
ts. I will not now ſay, the Judgment of Theopompus 
he Wught to be ſuſpected, becauſe the Ancients have ac- 
i. Nisd him of Malice and Calumny ; and therefore Plu- 
aerch ſays of him, 'tis ſafer to believe him when he 
(praiſes, than when he accuſes any one. Let Plato's 
Dialogues be taken as much as he pleaſes from Ari/fippus, 
Prrſan, and Antiſtbenes, ſince their Works are not now 
tant, the Teſtimony of Theopompus, contrary to Athe- 
Neuss Intention, proves that theſe very Dialogues which 
e has ſo much condemn'd, are now the beſt, and moſt 
Ronſiderable Work on thofe Matters, that is to be found 


ane Wnong the Ancients. | 

1 And if Atbenæuis paſſes a Judgment on them only of 
mr is own Head; I'll venture to ſay, 'tis not the firſt Fault 
7 10 


mis Author has committed, who is more to be com- 
nended for his vaſt Learning, and great Collections 
Thich were the Product of a prodigious Reading, than 
for his Accuracy and Wiſdom in his critical Reflections, 
Ind for the Solidity of his Judgment. Is a Man well 
qualified to judge of Plato's Writings, when he dares to 
Frite, that he can't ſee what Advantage can be drawn 
rom the Immortality of the Soul, ſince, after its Sepa- 
ation from the Body, it has no more any Remembrance 
dr Senſation ? 

As 
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As to what he ſays of the indecent Diſcourſes Pl: 
has made of Love, to the great undervaluing of uf 
Judgment of his Readers; his Aim was to decry ti 
Dialogue of the Banquet : But by this he diſgraces hinf 
ſelf more than he does that Dialogue. For beſide 
that he diſcovers the Corruption of his Heart, he make 
it appear that he was ignorant of the Beauty and Deſi 
of that Dialogue; the End of which is only to dif 
engage us from the Love of earthly Beauties, and to rai 
us to the Love of the ſovereign Beauty, which is Ge 
himſelf, No one, I believe, will hefitate in his Choi 
between the Judgment of Athenæus, and that of Origaif 
who in his excellent Preface of the Song of Song 
. {peiks of Plato's Banquet in theſe Terms: Dive 
Wt learned perſons among the Greeks, who were deſiu 
$1 to peuetrate into Truth, have written Dialogues alu 
Love, to ſhow that tis this only that can v1 our Sa 


if from Earth to Heaven, and that tis only by the Hi 
ö of this, that true Felicity is attainable. The Quefiia 
that are ſtarted at Table on this Subjects, are made 
perſons nat fa greedy of Dainties, as curious to occaſ 
fine Drſconrfſes. Nay, fame of them have taught in Vn 
ting, the Ways and Arts of producing or augmentin 
this Love in the Soul. But Men of carnal Inclinatiu 
| ferwerting theſe Arts, have employ d them to ſatisfy thi 
1 Lufts, and abus'd them to promote an infamous Ci 
werſation. Therefore it is nat to be wonder'd at, | 
"with us, among whom there are ſo many more ig! 
rant perſons, as there are more illiterate, a Treatiſe | 
| Lowe has ſome danger attending it; ſince among tt 
1 Greeks, who are ſo Learned and Wiſe, there have yt 
fome been found, who have miſtaken theſe Dialogut 
Be! and interpreted them in a ſenſe quite different fr 
[+4 that in which they were written 3 and who, taking Ot 
eafion from what is ſaid in them of Love, have fall 
znto a Snare, whether they truly found in theſe Writing 
any Thing that incited to Sin, or whether the Corrs 
tion of their Hearts hinder'd them from underſtandit 


them, 
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This Apology ſtrikes at Atbenæus, whom Origen with- 
t Doubt had in his Eye. When we publiſh Plato's 
© S$/.,-4rus, we ſhall examine whether that Cenſure paſt on 
5 by Dicearchus, Ariftatle's Diſciple, in affirming (as 
WD ogenes Laertius reports) that the Queſtion handled in 
Ys Dialogue is puerile, and the Character of it extra- 
Fagant, ought to be received; and whether Cicero had 
RNeaſon to embrace the Sentiment of this Critick, and to 
ex Plato with having given too much Authority to Love. 
Let us then, without ſtopping at what has been writ- 
en 8 Plato, endeavour to know him by his own 
orks. 
na Before the Age in which Pythagoras liv d, Morality 
Pas treated on only in Sentences and Enigma's: There 
fu re Solomon ſays, a wiſe Man will * awnderfland the 
rd of the Wiſe, and their dark Sayings. PFherecydes, 
ad his Diſciple Pythagorasy, who had brought Treaſures 
$f Knowledge with them when they return'd from their 
ravels, from Babylon, Eg ypt and Perfia, were the firſt 
it cpen'd a Door to * Literature among the Greeks. 
Jt was from them, and efpecially fram Pythagoras, that 
ee firſt Beams of Truth ſhin'd out in Greere. ty 
ss chen conſiderably improv'd, yet it conſiſted only of 
Frecepts wrap'd 2 Obſcurity. The Method of rea- 


R 


| : dning and demonttrating was not yet in Uſe. This dry 


ay (if I may ſo term it) of handling Morality, was 
Necaſion'd by the Application of Men's Minds then only 
che Knowledge of Numbers, Natural Philoſophy, and 

a itronomy. Socrates was the firſt, who upon the Reflec- 
on he made, that that which happens without us, does not 
Nearly concern us; and that the Study of it is more curi- 
Ius than uſeful ; applied himſelf more particularly to the 
Wtudy of Morality, and handled it more methodically in his 
Piſcourſes. Plato, his Diſciple, being convinced of how 
eat Importance it was to preſerve to Mankind fo pre- 
ous a Treaſure, attempted to write of it. And that he 
ekt do this to the greater Advantage, and might the better 


* * — 
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retain the Air of him who had revived this Science, pri 
fer'd the Way of writing in Dialogues, to all other Me 
thods of treating a Subject: For beſides that it is the ma 
diverting Manner of writing, in that, as it were, it expo 
a Scene, in which all the Actors are ſeen to perform thei 
Parts; one may ſay it is the beſt fitted to attain the End 
which is to perfuade and inſtruct; that it is animated wit 
the moſt Life, and hath all the Force of contrary Op 
nions ; wherein the two Parties defend themſelves as mu 
as they will, or can: And conſequently the Victory d 
tain'd by one over the other can be no longer conteſted,: 
leaſt when the Dialogue is made by a Man of great Senf 
and who makes it his only Buſineſs to enquire after 'Trutlſf 
Before Plato's Time this Manner of writing was very lit 
known in the World: None had practiſed it but Zed 
Elea, and Alexamenes of Teos. But the Politeneſs, E 

ncy, and Beauty, which Plato gave to this Way ( 

iſcourſe, occaſion'd the Glory of this Invention to 
aſcribed to him, ſo that he has been look'd upon in al 
Ages as the firſt that ever made Dialogues. 

There are two Sorts of Truth, that which is alread 
known, and that which is yet unknown to us, and af 
which we are ſearching. This Difference conſtitutes tw 
principal Characters of Plato's Dialogues. Thoſe d 
them that treat on known Truths, are called, Exif 
catory, or Inſtructiue Dialogues ; and thoſe that 
ſuch Truths as are yet unknown, but enquired after, an 
called + D:quifitive Dialogues. Each of theſe two Kind 
is divided into divers Species, according to the Subject q; 
which they treat, or the Manner of treating of it. Fe 
the Inſtructive Dialogues either have Speculation fo 
their End, and then they are divided into || Phyſica 
and ** Logical; or Action, and then they are divide 
into ++ Pelitick and ||| Moral; and the Inquiſutiv 
Dialogues are deſtin'd, either to“ Exerci/e or *|| Conte) 
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Thoſe that are made for Exerciſe, are again of two Sorts ; 

© ſome of them Socrates exerciſes the Mind after ſuch 
Manner, that he cauſes all Sorts of Truths to be pro- 
uced in it, which 'tis capable of finding out it ſelf when 
ell aſſiſted. Therefore he calls himſelf the Mi4wife of 
linds, jocoſely alluding to the Employment of his 
other, who was a Midwife ; and theſe Dialogues are 
led * Obftetrical Dialogues. Or elſe he exerciſes it 
Snly in making it ſound, and juſt perceive the Truths in 
Which he is willing to inſtru it; and theſe are cal- 
xd + Dialogues of R% In fine, thoſe that are deſtin'd 
> conteſt, are alſo of two Sorts : The one Kind are fra- 
ed to accuſe certain Perſons, and to expoſe certain Vi- 
$cs, and are therefore called Dialogues of | Demonſtration, 
r of Accuſation. "Theſe are properly ſatirical Dia- 
WHooues, made for the Reader's Diverſion ; exciting in 
ei Mind, at the ſame Time, a juſt Contempt of thoſe 
Whoſe V ces are diſcover'd to him; and others are cal- 
WS ulated to refute and overthrow Errors, and are there- 
Wore calld ““ /bwerting Dialogues, And this is the 
WD: viton that has given a third Title to theſe Dialogues ; 
af er they have three. The firſt is the Name of the prin- 
pal Perſon. The fecond is taken from the Subject, 
We'd the third is what I have been juſt mentioning, and 
WE prefies the Method and Turn of the Dialogue, and of 
bat Kind it is. 'Jis only the firſt of theſe at moſt 
ch is Plato's, the laſt of them was impos'd by the 
Platonick Philoſophers, and is very ancient, as we fee 
Diogenes Laertius, who knows only this and the firſt. 
The ſecond is altogether modern. It was given by 
eme that were but little acquainted with the Doctrine 
f this Philoſopher, and were often miſtaken. For In- 
ide ance, at the Head of Gorgias, they place this Title, 
1 fu gi, of Rhetorick ; whereas the Ancients cite it only 
ont nder the Name of ++ Gorgias Subwer/ive. And ' tis ſo 
ar from being true, that Gorgias was made to teach 
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out being tinctur'd with Philoſophy. The ten Books of 
a Commonwealth, which are look'd upon as only ou 
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Rhetorick, that on the contrary the Deſign of it is tov 
poſe and overthrow the ill Principle by which the On 
tors were conducted, who then governed all the Cit 
of Greece; and *tis a Dialogue purely Moral. But tliff 
Subject ſhall be treated more at length in the Argumali 
which ſhall be placed at the Head of every Dialogue. 
Having explained the Titles of theſe Dialogues, u 
needful to ſay ſomething of the different Diviſion wh 
the Ancients have made of em. Some have put em i 
to Fours, being of Opinion that Plato had Refpedt to i 
Tetralogies of the ancient Tragical Poets, who compu 
four Pieces on one and the ſame Subject for the four ga 
Feaſts of the Athenians : But I can't imagine that a g 
Philoſopher ſhould have fo frivolous a Reaſon. Otheyi 
have divided 'em into Threes; and *tis certain, that um 
his Works there are three Dialogues found, that p 
perly make but one and the ſame Treatiſe, as his Th: 
tetus, the Sophiſt, and the Politician. In the firit, wh 
crates examines and refutes various Definitions of Sal 
ence. In the ſecond he eſtabliſhes divers Definitions ff 
the Sophiſt, which ſerve to ſhew the Art of dividnf 
and defining, and, at the ſame Time, of making the 
phiſts ridiculous. And in the third he defines a Politica 
or Stateſman; and there is nothing wanting in this Tre 
tiſe, . becauſe the Stateſman can't be well qualified wit 


Dialogue, are yet apparently one and the ſame 'Treatig 
with his Timeus, Atlanticus, or Critias. In the fi 
that is, in the long Converſation about a Commonwealth 
Socrates gives the Idea of a perfect State. In T:mu 
ſupports his Rules and Principles by the Knowledge 
Nature which he communicates ; and in Critias he cdl 
firms this Knowledge of Nature, and thoſe Rules 

Morality and Policy, by the Authority of ancient Hiſtol; 
or, that I may uſe Platos own Words, the Books of 
Commonwealth from good Citizens: His Timeus d 
covers to them the Creation of the World, that til 
Knowledge may fortify in their Minds the Principe 


he has given 'em; and his Cyitias proves to em by at 
CeO 


h 
f 
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Sent Hiſtory, that ſuch was the Life of their firſt An- 
aors, that is, of the firſt Athenians, who liv'd before 
tc Deluge, whoſe Example he recommends to their Imi- 
ton. And it was after this Manner, that the greateſt 
af iſlators compos'd the Lives of the ancient He- 
eus and Patriarchs. Excepting theſe fix Dialogues, 
e three firſt of which make a Treatiſe of Logick, and 
e three laſt a very methodical Treatiſe of Morality ; 
don't think any others of em can be connected to- 


ber by the Continuance of the ſame Subject: They 
apo e all ſeparate and independent, in — of the Mat- 
gr er of em; and have no mutual Correſpondence or Re- 


mblance, but by the Method or Manner of treating 
Weir Subjects, which has been already ſufficiently ex- 
lained. 
Plato affirms that which is certain, refutes that which 
S falſe, examines that which is doubtful, and does not 
onaunce any Thing on that which is uncertain, or has 
Int little Probability. 
ns 8 His firſt Maxim is, not to give one's 
WT onſent, but only to evident and cer- The Maxim: 
in Truths, and to diſengage one's Mind of Par. 
om all kinds of Prejudice. 
The ſecond is, never to attempt to handle Queſtions 
hich 'tis impoſſible to decide. 


The third is, to diſtinguiſh well between what we 
ly now, and what we are ignorant of; and not to believe 
rezuße know what indeed we don't underſtand. 
ie fr From theſe Maxims it follows, that Plato believed 
wealtWhere were certain Truths, and, conſequently, that there 
ere ſuch Principles as might be term'd Dogmata. That 
edge , he affirm'd ſome Things to be abſolutely true; but 


ecauſe he entirely follow'd Socrates's Manner of diſ- 
puting, and all along avoided the decifive Air of the 
ophiſts and Dogmatiſts, who affirm'd every Thing, al- 
oſt continually taking ſimple Probabilities for Truth, he 
tems poſitive in nothing in his Writings, in which by 
is Doubts he endeavours to convince his Adverſaries of 
he Errors he deſigns to refute, and to make 'em of 
nemſelves diſcover the Truths he has a Mind to _ 
An 
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And thus that Paſſage of Cicero ought to be underſtoo 
who in the firſt Book of his Academick Queſtions, {aj 
In Plato's Books many things are ſaid pro and con, 
every thing is doubted, and nothing ever affirmed. 

Ihe Ancients inform us, that Plato follow'd Hera:!lf 
tus, in Things that fall under the Cognizance of the & 
ſes, that is, in natural and ſenſible Objects: Pyr hago 
in intellectual Things, which can't be comprehended hy 
by the Underſtanding ; and Socrates in thoſe which a 
only dictated by Reaſon, that is, in Morality and Polio 
And this deſerves to be explained. 

Plato followed Heraclitus in natural and ſenſible Thing 
that is, he believed with Herac/:itus, that there was bi 
one World, that all Things were produced of their Co 
traries; that Motion which he calls War, cauſes th 
Production of Beings, and Reſt their Diſſolution ; and 
in fine, that our Senſes are very ſubject to be deceive 
and that there is no certain Truth in their Depoſitions. 

He followed Pythagoras in intellectual Truths; thi 
is, he taught, as this Philoſopher did, that there is on 
one God, the Creator of all Things; that the Soul is in 
mortal; that Men ought continually to labour to puri 
themſelves from their Paſſions and Vaces, that they mig 
be united to God ; and that after this Life there 1s a Re 
ward for good Men, and a Puniſhment for the Wicked 
that between God and Men there are different Orders of 
Spirits, who are the Miniſters of that firit Being. See 
he drew his Notions from the ſame Fountains, name 
trom the Ee yptians and Hebrews, tis not to be wonder oi 
at, if he had the ſame Doctrine. | 

But if Plate followed Pythagoras in his Sentiments 
he alſo imitated him in the Manner of explaining them: 
For he deliver'd 'em only in Enigma's, and under the Ve 
of Myſteries, Figures and Numbers, that he might nog 
expoſe ſuch ſublime Truths to the Raillery of wicx«M 
and profane Men, and might diſcover em only to ſuc 
as were worthy to learn em, and who would give them. 
ſelves the Trouble of unfolding them. * ITI not rear i 
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> of Bocks, ſays he, that awwill communicate this great 
| vo du ledge, it nuſi be attained by profiund Meditation; 
(very one maſt for himſelf draw this celiſtial Fire 
wm its true Source. For by this Union with its Object, 
S: /ivine Flame, (kindled on a ſudden, as from a Fire 
at ſpreads it ſelf round) illuminates the Mind, and 
ds and preſerves it ſelf therein. And for this Reaſon, 
I have never yet written, ſo I am reſolved never to 
rite on theſe Matters ; that is, to explain them after a 
ar and intelligible Manner. + Whoever undertakes it, 
ill never do it to any purpoſe ; and all the Good hell 
% by his Labour will be, that, excepting a ſmall Num- 
% Men whom God has endowed with Under ſtanding, 
ele of unravelling thoſe celeſtial Truths of themſelves, 
= :2/* /ome to deſpiſe em, and fill others with a wain 
94 raſh Confidence, as if they underſtood wonderful things, 
n indeed they are unacquainted with em. 
This Method often cauſes great Obſcurity in the Wri- 
8:2: of this Philoſopher, which he has indeed taken Care 
augment, in chuſing to make uſe of ſome Terms that 


ibm rity contrary Things. And this is the Reaſon why he 
pure pleaſe young People, who have not yet attain'd 
mig ment enough to diſcern the Beauty and Solidity of 


: Dialogues 3 nor grown Men neither, who have not 
the Preparation of thoſe Studies that were neceſſary, 
ore they attempted to read him, and who are not 
ible of Reflection and Meditation. For this Reaſon 
ktifhanes, one of Plato's Friends, jocoſely compar'd 
S Writings to a City, in which Men's Words freez'd in 
e Air as ſoon as they were pronounced, and the follow- 
g Summer, when they came to be warm'd and melted 
the Beams of the Sun, the Inhabitants underſtood 
hat had been ſaid in the Winter; for Plato's Diſcourſes 


; Th's iS what Nevid ſays in the 25th Pſalm, 1» thy L:ioki we 
1 * lig it. There is 1.0ne but Gd, that can enlighten the 
NiSOL Mon. 

| A remarkab'e Paſage. F. is not for writing on the My- 
tes 0! Religion, and thoſe of Na: ure, 
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*Tis impoſſible. 
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ought to be warm'd, and as it were melted by the RH 
of an Underſtanding well exercis'd, if one would kngyl 
the true Senſe of em. | 

In fine, he imitate d Socrates in what relates to Motu 
and Politicks ; that 1s, he reduc'd every Thing to Mon 
lity, and made it his whole Buſineſs to engage Men to il 
up the Duties they ow'd to the State in which Providena 
had caſt their Lot. 7 

"Tis pretended that Plato to his Natural Philoſophy af 
Morality added Dialectick; but this ought only to 
underſtood of his bringing it to Perfection: For Socratif 
had the Uſe of Dialectick before Plato; as appears H 
his proving and refuting ſo ſolidly in Converſation wha 
ever he had a Mind to eſtabliſh or overthraw. How ca 
it be imagin'd that Truths were diſcover'd and prov d 
fore Plato and Socrates, without the Help of DialeCtick! 


Theſe are then the three Parts of the Philoſophy dM 
the Academicks, Morality, Natural Philoſophy, 
DialeRick ; and theſe three Parts make Plliloſophy con 

leat, in which one can't ſo much as imagine a four 
Natal Philoſophy reſpects Speculation, Morality Actia 
and Dialectick is uſeful both for one and other. Fr 
"tis by Means of this that we OR Truth from th 
which has only the Appearance of it, both in Moral 
and Natural Philoſophy. And many Ages before Piu 
the Philoſophy of the Hebrews was likewiſe divided ini 
three Parts, Reaſoning, the Knowledge of Nature, a 
Morality. 0 
The Platonicks mate the Perfc&of 
The Morality Of Morality to conſiſt in living in CM 
of the Plaroricks., formity to Nature, that is, to the Wii 
of God, the only Author of Sovereif 
Happineſs ; and ay teach that the Scope of all our D 
fires ſhould be to obtain of him thoſe good Things tl 


are neceſſary for Soul and Body, and for our State of LM 
Thus they divide Good, into that which is divine, "i 
that which is human. | - 
Human Goods are diſtingniſhed into Goods of 
Body, and Goods of Life. Ihe Goods of the Bu 
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> Health, Beauty, Good-Humour, Strength, &c. The 
© ood; of Life are Friends, Riches ; in fine, every Thing 
at ſerves to advance Virtue, and ſet it on Work. For 
ey teach that a Man is not born for himſelf alone; but 
united to all other Men by Society, which renders 
Im a Member of one and the ſame Body, to the Ad- 
antage of which he ought to refer all his Actions and 
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ery Thing which renders the Soul capable of knowing, 
ving, and embracing that which is good and lovely, We. 
nd they divide theſe Goods into thoſe of Nature, and 
ole of Morality. The Goods of Nature are the Imagi- 
ation and the Memory, which properly depend on the 
ind; and the Goods of Morality are thoſe that are 
ocur'd by Study and the Habit which is form'd by Ex- 
Tcile and Reaſon. That which has made but a ſlight 
mpreſſion, they call a certain Motion toward Virtue : 
nd that which is finiſhed they term Virtue ; which is 
con e Perfection of Nature, and the moſt excellent of all 
dur Foods. 

ction |; Human Goods are ſubordinate to Divine ; and when 
fe ce a Man has theſe, he has all the other. The firſt of 
m tht Wn all is Prudence, the ſecond 1s 'Temperance ; from 


dhy d 
| ö 


oralü eite two mix'd with Courage, ſprings Juſtice, which is 
Plaue third, and Valour is the fourth. They teach that 
d im ivine Goods can't be given by Men, and that they are 
e, t to be acquired by our Labour; that they are given 


ly by the Favour of God, and that they ought to be 
ught at his Hand alone. 
Jo that they do not equally eſteem theſe three Sorts of 


e Vi goods, but prefer thoſe of the Soul before the two others, 
verein infinitely more conſiderable, and which alone ought 
ur DI be ſought for themſelves. Hence it comes, that they 


ke the Happineſs of Life to conſiſt only in Virtue, 
0 at the ſame Time they maintain, that it cannot be 
ry happy without the Goods of the Body, and the 
her that are neceſſary for the Uſe of Virtue ; and from 
ence ariſes an indiſpenſible Obligation to Labour, and 

fill up the Duties which Nature impoſes: An Obli- 
| E 2 gation, 
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Divine Goods are the Goods of the Soul, that is, 
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gation which engages us to avoid Idleneſs, and to cr 
temn criminal Pleaſures ; and which neceſſarily diſpolsſ 
us to ſuffer all ſorts of Labour and Pain too, for tha 
which is juſt and honeſt. From whence Friendſhip, lu 
ſtice, and Equity, reſult, which they prefer to all the 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Life. 
There is nothing more ſolid and ſub'ime than thee 
Morals, which make the chief Good to conſiſt in beit 
united to God, in obeying his Commands, and in re: 
ceiving with Submiſſion whatever comes from his Hand; 
becauſe all God's Acts towards Nen are uſeful to 'em, if 
they know how to make an Improvement of *em. | 

Plato every where inſinuates a diſintereſted Frame of 
Mind, and the Contempt of Riches ; and teaches toi 
poſtpone all the Gold in the World to the leaſt Virtue 
He is for a Man's expoſing himſelf to Death in the De 
fence of Juſtice, and in maintaining Laws, Order, and 
the publick Good; and would have us avoid, not only 
all criminal Pleaſures, but Delicacy, Idleneſs, and to 
much Sleep. We find his Writings full of Precepts d 
Truth, Chaftity, Temperance, Modeſty, Patience, Mees-M 
neſs, and Humility : But theſe Precepts are accompanied 
with Proofs. For he utterly overthrows the Principles d 
ill Morals, after he has propos'd em in their full Strength; 
and this is the Way of Perſuaſion that becomes a Philo 
{opher. 

Almoſt every Thing in his Doctrine is worthy of Chr 
ſtianity. That which he ſys of the Duty of honouring 
Parents, deſerves to be recited. “ The Fear of God is tir 
Foundation of that Duty which Children owe their P. 
rents; and if the Gods are pleas d with the Refjei' WM 
zohich is render d ta their Images, which are only deai 
Repreſentations of the Deity, how much more do 1% 
| 3 ejaice in thoſe Honours which are given to Parent 
i who are the living Images of God? And the older thy 
. ere, the more Force and Efficacy hawe theſe living Ins- 


* Precepts of the Honour due to Parents, 1 1th Bock of Lav) 
Tm. 2. 
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„/e Deity (æulo are kept in the Houſe like the mof? 
po Precious Feels) lo make all forts of Bleſſings deſcend on 
ES: Children, who give em the Rewerence which is due 
» Jul em; and. to bring upon their Heads the moſt dreadful 
Furſes, when they refuſe it? For God hears the Prayers 
lich Parents addreſs to him either for or againſt their 
Whi/!ren. So that there is no ſurer Way to pleaſe God, 
han to honour our Parents : And whenever they are re- 
Wrfed, "tis very grateful and acceptable to God himfel/. 
De Way of honou ing them duly, is to live them more than 
ur own Children, or our ſelves. And they who fail in 
lis Duty, fall be brought to the Magiſtrates conſtituted 
n this purpoſe, who foall take care to puniſh em. 
He every where maintains, and parti- R F 
Wuarly in his Carglas and Criton, that Nr for- 
o Injury is to be offer'd to any Man, f 

no nat to ſuch as deal injuriouſly with us; and makes it 
P ppear, that to introduce this Maxim into civil Conver 
ation, That 'ris lawful for a Man to revenge himſelf and 
gender Evil for Evil, is to pretend to lay a Foundation 
or Juitice in innumerable Acts of Injuſtice, and to 
open an inexhauſtible Source of Crimes, and Acts of 
Wiolence. What Bank would be ſtrong enough to ſtop 
ſuch an Inundation of Wickedneſs, and what End would 
there be of Injury and Revenge? He carries his Procf: 
ef this Matter ſo far, that his Diſciples aſſure us, that he 
chat revenges an Injury, is more criminal than he that 
Wotters it. 
. He teaches, that if a Man have any 


* 
2 


| of Degree of Wiſdom, he will never un- AY 
je Wccrtake the leaſt Thing without the In- ; 


every ordinary Action, 'tis much more ſo when we are 
about to ſpeak of God, becauſe 'tis God that illuminates 
gour Minds, 'tis he that aſſiſts us, and without him we 
ein do nothing. He well underſtood the Neceſſity and 
Beauty of that Precept of Pythagoras ; * Begin all thy 


vocation of God; and that if Prayer is neceſſary before 
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Actions with Prayer, that thou mayeſt be able to ac 
lib em. Prayer and Action ought to be inſeparah:Þ 
want of Prayer renders Action uſeleſs, and want of Adi 
renders Prayer ineffectual. We ought to af what we a 
and to do what we aſk. But at the ſame Time he aft 
that Men are ſo blinded by their Paſſions, that they kno 
not how to pray well, unleſs God inſtructs 'em; a 
therefore the trueſt Prayer, and that which alone can} 
agreeable to him, is to requeſt of him to perform his o 
Will in us, and not ours. 

The moſt conſiderable Thing in Morality is the po 
tical Part of it, the true Uſe of which Plato endeavours! 
ſhew, and to re-eſtabliſh it in that Perfection from when 
it fell by the Corruption of Men. In the Time of th 
Philoſopher, Injuſtice had overturn'd all the States « 
Greece; fo that there was not one Government left thy 
defery'd to be approv'd. Plato, in Oppoſition to ti 
D:forder, gave a perfect Model of a moſt juſt Form df 
Gcverr ment, that all States might correct the Vicest 
tneir Way of Government by this Pattern. To this Pu 
poſe he employs his Books of a Commonwealth, nl 
thoſe of Laws; in which he aſter a wonderful Manner 
conciles Policy to Religion, which is the very Baſis of i 

; He ſhews that Princes and Gove 
5 l _ of mw on never RAY | 
as they ims People well, but by imitating the Ky 
God. N of Kings, the Sovereign Lad of tie 

World, the only and perfect Model 
all Wiſdom and Juſtice. For as a Sheep is not capabt]M 
of guiding the whole Flock, which ought to be und: 
the Conduct of a Shepherd; ſo one Man is not capabe 
alone of conducting others, who all together ought ug 
be ſubje& to God. One would think he had read th 
Complaint made by the People of God by the Mouth «i 
* T/atah, as the greateſt of all Miſeries; O Lord wi 
God, other Lords beſides thee have had Dominion ori 


* Iſa. 26. 
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* He renders this Truth ſenſible by 


"ME. Fable in which the Veſtiges of the . The Cauſe of 


= Frruth of ancient Hiſtory are eafily diſ- pomp Ping + — 

a , Neern'd. The Memory of the happy 

rw Courſe of © Life the firſt Men led, is preſerwed to our 
ine. They were abundantly provided for, without any 


Labour; the Earth ſpontaneouſly furniſhed them with all 
W Nece/aries: And the Cauſe of their Happineſs was this ; 
Saturn abel knowing that there was no Man that could 
ade an abſolute Empire over others, without abandoning 
inſelf to all forts of Violence and Injuſtice, ſubjected 
= the Nations not to Men, but to more noble and excellent 
es = Beings, as their Lords and Kings ; namely, to intelligent 

\ 8 Spirits (or Angels) after the ſame Manner as wwe deal 


* 47h our Cattle: For as ave don't fet a Bull over a whole 
0 +0 Herd of his own kind, nor a Goat to govern a Flick of 
o till Goats, but put thoſe of one kind and another under the 


we Conduct of a Man; fo God, who Irves Mankind, plac d 
it fff under the Conduct of Angels, who with mar- 
8 wellous Facility, and without any Trouble to them, took a 


i * ; great deal of care of their AM fairs; and by making Peace, 
wt = Chaſtity, Liberty and Fuſtice reign among them, kept all 
of i 8 forts of Troubles and Seditions at a Diſt.nce from them, 


and render'd their Lives very happy. This Fable, which 
zs founded on + Truth, clearly ſhews us, that e So- 


3 over 


15 cieties which yield Obedience to Men, and not to God, can 
c over be happy, and auill never find the End of their Mi- 
4 of ſeries : And farther intimates, that if we will be happy, 
abt ve muſt with all our Might imitate that 

1 „anner of Life Men led under the Reign What the reign 


of Saturn; and that according to that of Saturn is. 


pable : 2 bh» es 

E 1 immortal Principle gobich is in us, we | 
An ſoould govern our Families and Cities according to its 
of DiRates ; takins this wiſe Diſpenſation of the Under- 
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dor the Nation and Kingdom that will not ſerve thee ſhall 
| PS, U. Co. 12. 
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1 Harding for our firſt and chief Low. For if a Ki 
| 1 if Nobles ache govern in an Oligarhy, or if the Pi 
1 Who are ſupreme in Repuilicks, think of nothing but bu 

| to fatiate their paſſions, and d own then ſelves in Sei 
ality, and run like mad Men after ſuch pleaſures c: of 
irritate their inſatiable Intemperance ; *ts impoffitle th 
ſpould forbear to tramt le on the Laws, and there can let 
Safety to ſuch as obey em. 

This hens He gives admirable Precepts for th 
Pri.!is ard Mea Eiabliſhment of Frieſts and Magiſtrate 
piitia es. ne would not have ſuch choſen, wii 

have nothing to recommend 'em bai 
their Birth, their Riches, Credit, or Power, but woull 
have the Choice of *em regulated only by their Meri 
and Viety * Thee are the beſt (lays he) who yield if 
greateſt Obedience to the Laws, and excel ali the reſt ii 
their Fellew-Citizens in that Reſpect. Tie firſt lu 
ou ht to be given to thoſe of the firſt Rank, the ſecond i 


Wo thoſe of the ſecond Degree, and jo of the reſt in prejur- 

1 tier, as every one diſtin: uiſbes bimjelf, and is diſpoſed b 

1 leck on himſelf, not as Maſter of the Læaus, but as theit 
5 Servant. For wwhere-ever the Law is Miſtreſs, and th 


4 | Magiſtratcs its Servants, there States are obſerw'd to pr 
g | per, and abound with all the Bleſſings one can expect fron 
the Hand of Gad: Whereas in all places where the Ma 


} 1 giſtrate is Maſter, and the Law his Servant and Slaut, 
{ there nothing is to be expected but Ruin and Deſr 
| lation. 
1 + He would have none made Prieſts till they are ſixty 


| Years of Age. He ſays, They ſhould be lawfully begit 
1 ten, and without any bodily Imperfection; that thy if 
Fi ſhould be ſuch as bade been educated in chaſle Fami. 
| lies, and have their Hands free from the Stain of Elo; x 
that they ſhould not be tainted avith any of thoſe Polls 
| \ tions that are offenſive to God, and are incompatib!: 
Fi with the Sanity of their Character; and that ibi 


1 


e — 
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., ould be ſuch as have liv'd with the ſame Purity 


=o Concer ſation, 

ne proves, that thoſe Laws which are made m_ 
the Profit of the Legiſlator, and not for the Public 

00d, are not properly Laws, but the Product of Self- 


23 (0 
a re and Injuſtice. EG 
He ſtews, that of all Governments the 


e Monarchical is the moſt perfect, be- moſt pertect of 
uſe it approaches neareſt to the firſt all Governments. 
ed.]; but that the Power of it ought 

be mitigated by the Law, which is to govern as the ſu- 
eme Reaſon. 


(IS Atter having ſhewn the Good and Evil of all known 


A Ou 

Mer: WS ovcrnments, he maintains, that all Political Schemes 
nich tend to render the Ruler powerful to the Detri- 
„ent of the Subject, and which make all the Virtue of 
lee Sovereign to confiſt in confirming and augmenting 
nd h 1 Power, leaving Juſtice, Patience, Goodneſs, Fide- 
cf, and Humanity to private Perſons, as Virtues only 
/ed coming Slaves, are no better than open Tyranny ; and 
thiir at the End of true Policy is to make 

d th 4 i the \'embers of the Community live The End of his 


Pgecher in Society as ſo many Brothers, true Policy. 

er the moſt happy Manner that can | 
. ichout either Poverty, or very great Riches, ac- 
rung to the Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs. To en- 
e krinces ro employ Men according 


de different Talents they diſcern in To employ Men 


a.cording do 


ſixty em, he“ relates this Fable, which he j 

begot- Alls a Phoenician Lie, becauſe *tis + ta- Gama: 
the en out of the Books of the Hebrews : Hear (ſays he) 
Pani E Fatle, you who are the Inhabitants of this City; 
* are all Brethren, but God who created you mingled 
oll«- 


— —— 
_ — —— — 


8 * Thic.! Rook of Laws, Tom 2. 

Een thews that Flatoderty'd this Fable from what God 
5 in the Prof hecy of Ezekiel, Ch. 22. v. 18. Sn of Man, tit 
ef Iſr ae! is to me beceme aroſs , all they are Br aſs and Tin, and Iron 


h Ld, 
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| Nt Gold in thoſe who are worthy to command; therefore hl 
* are the moſt excellent and honourable. He mingled Sill 
| ] | in thoſe who are capable of aſſiſting them in their Funin 
1 and Iron and Braſs in thoſe wwho are fit for nothing if 
to be Husbana-men and Artificers : And as we ar ® 
Parents, abe have ordinarily Children that reſemble off 
but it alſo ſometimes happens, that he who is mix'd wil 
Gold, has Children who are only nix d with Silver; of 
: he who is mix'd with Silver, hath Children nid u 
| Gold, and fo of the refl. That therefore which Gad 
| = Special Manner recommends to Princes, is to take fru 
Notice of their Children than of any Thing elſe, that i 
q may well diſcover what was mix d with them in tl 
1 firfl Formation; that if they perceive Iron or Braſs u 
11 they may not ſhew them any pity, but place them in 
Fl Rank to which they were deſtin d by Nature, and n 
'em Husband-men, or Artificers ; and as for ſuch a 
found to be temper'd with Gold or Silver, that 
ſpould defline ſome of them to govern, and the ref? b, 
and eaſe them by their Miniſtry : There being an Ou 
awhich predif?s, that the City ſhall periſh when und: 
Government of tron or Braſs. 
This Treatiſe is full of admirab'e Maxims, and {al 
as are worthy to be engraven on the Hearts of all M 
kind. Tis true, there is one very li 
A Detect in ſiderable Defe& in it, in that Plat 
Plato's Politicks. take away Meum and Juum from 
Government which he forms, inflit! 
a Community, not only of Eſtates, but alſo of Wl 
men and Children. This Notion was not ent 
chimerical, ſince it had already been put in Practio 
part among the Lacedemonians, and ſome other ll 
$417 tions; but that does not excuſe it from being a ml 
[of vicious Uſage : For the Authority of Cuſtom can't a 
it der that Good, which is in its own Nature Evil. Tl 
[3] Community of Things and Perſons can't conduct 
$i} Law-giver to the End he prox 0.es, but, on the contra 
. ſets him at a greater Diſtance from it, and makes i 


| ji loſe the Advantage of all he has before eſtabliſhed » | 
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cad of uniting his Citizens, this divides them, by 
ES&rcking aſunder all Relations, and all the moſt ſacred 
Ties of Nature, and trampling on Laws, and Religion, 


onour and Decency. Before the Chriſtians ſhew'd their 
ndignation againſt a Maxim fo full of Wickedneſs and 


Error, the Pagans diſcerned the Falſhood of it; for Ar i- 


otle attacks it in the 2d Book of his Politicks. Nay, 
P/ato himſelf abandons it in his 6th Book of Laws, where 


u e reſtores all that Honour to Marriage of which he had 
Peſore diveſted it. 


Beſides this Fault, there is another taken Notice of, 
d that is the Education of Women, to whom he aſſigns 


Whec ſame Employments as Men, committing to them the 
WW ommand of Armies, and the Government of States. 


e founded this Notion on a Maxim of Socrates, who 


| 7 geld that Women were capable of the ſame Virtues as 
len, tho' they can't carry them to the laſt Perfection. 


xcepting theſe two Things, which yet occaſion very 


Plid and very uſeful Reflections, there is nothing among 


ze Writings of the Pagans, which better deſerves to be 


cad and retained, than Plato's Book of a Republick, and 


ole of Laws : They have a Beauty on them that may 


called Divine; and indeed they appear to be a Copy 


t a truly divine Original. For this * Republick, of 
hich Plato gives an Idea, is the true Draught of the Com- 


Ponwealth of the Hebrews under the Conduct of Moſes. 


Ve ſee in both the ſame Simplicity of Manners, the ſame 
Vay of living, and the ſame End propos d. The Miſeries 
! both proceed from the ſame Cauſes; that is, only from 
he Diſobedience of the People, and their Forgetfulneſs of 
heir principal Duties: And their Proſperity always ſprings 
rom their diligent Attendance on the ſame Duties, and 
heir Readineſs to obey. But here is 
ne ' ing that {ecms to be very remark- 
ble. Plato will have his wiſe Man to 
de of a wonderful Genus and Temper ; 
e mul! have had a miraculous and di- 


AZc/es the Mo- 
del on which 
Tete forms his 
wile Man. 


Daw ms 


* 2.479'y Repub.ick, the Draught of that of the Helrews. 
vine 
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vine Education; he muſt from his Youth have given 
Marks of his great Zeal for the publick Good; he muſt 
be fit both for a contemplative and active Life; he muſt 
be an Enemy of Grandeur, and attain it only by Obe. 
dience; this Obedience muſt be the Occaſion of his 
taking the Conduct of a People; he muſt govern them 
according to the Inſtitutions of God, to whom he is only 
a Vicegerent ; Religion muſt be the Principle and End 
of all his Enterprizes ; he muſt have both Severity and 
Meekneſs ; he muſt be arm'd with Courage and 'Tem- 
perance, with Juſtice and Wiſdom ; and muſt make it 
his Buſineſs to render thoſe whom he governs the Friend; 
of God. And theſe are the principal Strokes in Moſess 
Picture; ſo that if the Idea of our Philoſopher does 
Honour to this Legiſlator, and his People whoſe Gran- 
deur he repreſents ; one may ſay, the Truth accompliſhed 
in one and tother does yet more Honour to the Philo- 
ſopher, by ſhewing his great Wiſdom, and the Exten: 
of his Mind. If Plato had had this Idea without any 
Knowledge of the Hiſtory of Moſes (which yet I do not 
believe) nothing can be imagined greater; he would be 
more than a Min And if he form'd it only on ihis 
Hiſtory, which he had read, or learn'd by Tradition in 
Eghyt; it was a very great Demonſtration of his Wil- 
dom, that he diſcern'd the Beauty of it, and follow'd it 
as a Pattern. 
NP As Moſes regulated the People of God, 
8 ſo Plato's wile Man regulates thoſe under 
A ooo wear 5 his Conduct. Firſt, he inſtructs them in 
Religion, «bout which he eſtabliſhes 
nothing without having conſulted God; that is, nothirg 
but what is conform; ble to true Traditions, and ancient 
Oracles. He fortiſies them againſt the Potion of the 
Theology of the Poets, who intermix Lies with the 
*Fruth, and againſt the Religion of credulous and 
ſuperititious People. He “ teaches them to believe there 
is one · only true God, who being infinitely good, loves 
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Mankind, and is willing to render them happy; and 
who as he is alſo infinitely juſt, makes none happy but 
thoſe who reſemble him, and puniſhes ſuch as diſhonour 
the ſacred Character he had imprinted on them. He 
tells them that God, as we are taught by ancient Tra- 
dition “, hawing in himſelf the Beginning, the Middle 
and the End of all Things, always goes on bis Way ac- 
cording to his Nature without ever ſtepping aſide: He 
is followed by Fuſtice, which never fails to puniſh the 
Tranſgreſſions committed againfl his Law. Thoſe wha 
aould be happy, conform to this Divine 

Juſtice avith + Humility ; whereas he The Recompence 
that becomes proud becauſe of his Ri- of Humility. 

ches, Henours, or Beauty ( for Beauty 

often betrays young People into Extravagancy and Folly) 
aud avho has preſumption enough to. think he has no heed 
of a Guide, but is capable of conducting both bimſelf and 
ethers, is entirely abandon'd of God for his Pride. A 
Man in this condition joins himſelf to 

others who are . the ſame The Puniſhment 
Vice; and || turning all Things upſide of Pride. 

dun with extreme boldneſs, and ms 

borrit le preſumption, he comes to be hook'd upon by the people 
as ſome great perſon : But ſoon after, by the juft Judgment 
of God, he is feen to drftroy himſelf, to ſubvert his own 
Houſe, and to involve the whole State in his ruin. He ex- 
plains to them the Puniſt:ments that are reſerved for the 
wicked. They are not limited (ſays he) to the miſeries of this 


—— — — — 
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* This is what God ſays, in Ia. 41. 4. Ie Lord, the frſt, and 
nikthelaſt, I am he. 

| Fats here employs the fame Term, which the ſacred Wri- 
ters ule, to exprets one who is of a humble Spirit, Temas; 
ſo that the Pagans not only Knew the Name of the Virtue, but 
th: Virine it (elf, 

. Flato here admirably well repreſents the Miſcry and Little- 
nels o fome Men, who think rhemſclves great, and appcar ſo 
in the Fyes of the Peopie : And the ws, that there arc no Men 
uu great but ſuch as humbly ſubmit to the Divine Law. 


Life, 
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Life, nor to Death it ſelf, from which even good Men 
are not exempted ; for theſe are penalties too light, and 
Sort; but they are horrible Torments which Hall newer 
bave an End. He encourages them by the Hope of Re- 
wards, and an everlaſting State of Felicity. He takes ſo 
great Care of them, that he obviates every Thing that 
might occaſion them to call in Queſtion the Divine Pro- 
vidence, and throw them into Impiety. One would think 
he had copied out of Dawid's Pſalms ; for thus he ſpeaks 
to a young Man not well inſtructed in the divine Con- 
dut. * You have in you a Nature, which hawing ſome- 
thing divine in it, leads you to believe the Gods; but the 
Proſperity of the Wicked, auhoſe 1 is fo much 
boafted of, tho) they are indeed very miſerable, is ready ta 
lead you into Inpiety : You can't ſee profligate Perſons ar- 
rive at extreme Old Ae without meeting with any re- 
markable Calamity, and leave their Children's Children 
after them, Heirs to their Eſtates and Fortune; you can't 
fee all this (J ſoy) without being ſhaken by it. You have 
often heard ſay, and have often ſeen avith your own Eyes, 
that the meaneſt Perſons have aſcended Thrones by their 
Crimes; and ufin this you dare not down-right deny the 
Gods, nor accuſe them of being the cauſe of this; far 
there is ſomething in you, that reſtrains you from this, 
and offoſes it: 2 you are ſo far ſeduced and deceived 
by your Folly and [;norance, that while you confeſs there 
are Gods, you reduce your ſelf to ſay they are regardleſs 
of human Affairs. A Remedy oupht to be ſpeedily ap- 
plied to remove this Diſiemper, before it has Time to grow 
upon you, and ſo to precipitate you into the Abyſs of 
Impiety. Perhaps it avill be no difficult Matter to prove, 
that the Gods extend their Care and Regard to the ſmalleſt 
Things as well as the greateſt; and that the divine 
08 being Virtue it ſelf, extends its Providence over 
all. 
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And indeed he proves this with won- 83 
derful Solidity. I'll only give an Abridg- _: - | pony * 0. 
ment of theſe Proofs, which have yet g 1 
more Force in the Original. * Gd (ſays he) 
ſhould take no Care of Men, it would be either through 
Malice, or Jenorance, Weakneſs, Negligence or Lazi- 
neſs: But none of theſe Vices, which are in us, can 
be found in God, who is infinitely perfect; whoa is 
Goodneſs, Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power, Providence, and 
Activity it ſelf. He takes care of all Things, for he 
created them, and they are his. How then can be 
neple? Men, able belong to him in a more particular 
Manner ? Has God leſs Capacity, or is he leſs dili- 
gent than Artificers ? By how much the more knowing 
theſe are, by ſo much the more perfect are their Works, 
whether ſmall or great, they forgetting nothing that may 
conduce to the Improvement of them. And hall God, 
| who 7s moſt wiſe, moſt knowing, and has a Power pro- 
portionate to his Will, regard only the greateſt Things, 
and negl-? others which may be flill more eafily 
mended ; as if he was idle, and afraid of giving him- 
felf Trouble? This is followed with other admirable 
Proofs, which it would be too long to relate. In fine, 
he * ſhows, that /a2ner or later God 
renders to every Man according to his Gol at the laſt 
Works. The Righteous, who have been 8 70 
expos'd to Troubles in this Life, are re- an ade 
ark in the ether; and the Wicked, — Work * 
who hade always enjoy d the Pleaſures 
of the World, are puniſhed in Hell. This i, neceſ- 
ſarily infſerr'd from the Fuſtice 7 God : Ji, impoſ- 
fible to avoid this Fudgment, which the Gods haus fix'd 
by that Providence which you oppoſe, and of which you 
ſhall one Day be fatally convinced ; don't ſuppoſe that 
it will negligently paſs you by. | Tho) you ſhould 


* 'Tom. 2. bid. 

This is what Dari ſays in almoſt the fame Terms, Fal. 
39. 7,8. Whither ſpall I go jrom thy Spirit ? whither ſhall I fiee from 
ly Preſence? if I aſcend up inte Heaven, they art there; 3f I make my 
bed in Hell, behold tlon art there, 


— 


ſeek 
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Seek a Shelter hy hiding your ſelf in the deepeſt Cavern 
of the Earth; tho) you ſhould have Winos, and could 
fly into the Heavens to hide your ſelf there; the Divine 
Providence wwould ſeize you every where, ond you 
ſhall never avoid the puniſhments you deſerve, whether 
in this World, or in Hell, or in ſome other place yet mare 
terrible. 
| He afterwards ſhews, that not only 
The Pun ſhnient. they ſhall be puniſhed who deny the 
of impious Fer- Divine Be: We G 
. ivine Being, diſpute againſt Provi 
dence, or blaſpheme God, by ſaying 
he ſuffers himſelf to be bribed by the Offerings of the 
Wicked, but alto ſuch as have heard theſe Blaſphemies, 
and yet neglect to bring the Authors of them before the 
3 Judges who are ſer to puniſh them. He 
The Fu niſbment alſo inſtitutes Penalties for thoſe who 
B'aſphemy ©» by their own private Authority teach or 
out ifcovering practiſe in their Houſes particular Forms 
ic. of Worſhip; and to prevent this In- 
var cualberms onveniency, he applies himſelf to diſ- 
o. Wola da. cover the Cauſe of it. * He ſays, this 
demned. commonly proceeds from Women, 
weak Minds, when they ſind themſelves 
in any Danger, or under any adverſe Circumſtances; or 
when, on the contrary, they meet with unexpected 
EE TT Proſperity, or are in ſome Tranſport of 
gun r Joy ; or, in fine, when their Imagina- 
, tion is diſturb'd by ſome Fright, ſo that 
they fancy they have ſeen Spectres, either waking or 
ſleeping. + For ſuch People as theſe, when in this Cen- 
dition, are wont to vow to offer the firſt Thing that 
comes into their Heads: They promiſe Sacrifices and 
Images, and fill their Houſes with Chappels and Altars; 
or ſet up particular Forms of Devotion, which by De- 
grees degenerate into dreadful Superſtitions, or impious 


Novelties, which entirely ruin both Religion and good 


——__ 


* In the 1oth Book of Laws, Tom. 2. 
They are mad, when they are merry, d. 14 27. 
| Man- 
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E M:nncrs: For what is it that can't enter into the Head 
I of a Man or Woman, that is weak or perverted ? And 
eis for this Reaſon Plate forbids Innovations in Wor- 
ſtip, and makes this Law, That no 
© 1rivate perſon ſhould have either a 
Chapel or Altar in his Houſe, but 
ulen he has a Mind to offer Sacrife: es 
Je muſt go into the publick Temples ; he is to put his 
Vidim, and Offerings into the hands of the Priefts and 
Priefleſſes, to whoſe care the ſacred Altars are commit- 
el; there he muſt make his Prayers, where thoſe that come 
t) worſhip may join with him. For it does not belong to 
every Man to conſecrate Altars; but "tis the awork of a 
very enlighten'd Mind. 

To cure Men of Superſtition and Idolatry, which 
then reigned ſo much in the World, Plato forgets no- 
thing that might induce them to render Ged a rational 
Worſhip. For this Purpoſe he endeavours to raiſe their 
Minds, in giving them an Idea of God, which might in 
ſome fort agree with his Eſſence, which mortal Eyes 
ein't {ee but very imperiectly. The Strokes with which 
he forms this Idea, are ſcatter'd up and down in all his 
Works. The principal of chem which J have collected, 
ere theſe that follow: 

Gad is one, eternal, immutable, incomprehenſible 
Bring. He created and diſpos'd all 
ſhings by his Wiſdom; he maintains What God is. 
ud preſerves all Thines by his provi- 
ence; he is in all places, and no place can contain 
in. He is all Things, and yet he is none of thoſe things 
which are by him, and hawe received their Being from 
. For he is greater than Eſſence it ſelf: He ſees all 
tings, knows all Things, and penetrates the moſt ſecret 
ivoughts; he fills the Capacity of the Deeps, and the 
mmenfity of the Heavens; all Knowledge, Good, 
tue, Light, Life are only in him, and are Him- 
% He is at the ſame Time infinitely Gocd, and in- 
en Jui. He loves Men with a fingular Af 
"Um; and created them only to render them happy: 


ut as be is Holineſs and Faftice it jelf, he makes none 
happy 


Tomcſtick 
Chappche ar Al- 
tars ort dden. 
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happy but thoſe who reſemble him in Righteouſneſs and H 
lineſs ; and puniſhes thoſe who have corrupted the fam 1 
Charaer he had impreſs d on them, by creating them ai f. 


bis own Image. de 
He ſays, none but God can cure all the Infirmities f. 
Men. d 


a 7 He teaches that God not only hats be 
— 1 44 and Liars, and perjur'd Perſons, but a0 p! 
e Swear- 8 
ing, abhorr'd of ſuch as ſwear vainly and unneceſfarily, if ce 

and who debaſe and profane the Majelyil oc 
of his Name, by uſing it raſhly on lM th 

Occaſions, whereas it ought to be mentioned with al 
poſſible Sanctity and Purity of Mind. G 
The gene:ality of Philoſophers were divided about thi i 
Nature of the chief Good: Some made it conſiſt in . I 
Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, others in Pleaſures, anlMf i; 
others in Authority and Power. Plato oppoſes all theſ 
Errors, and ſhews that the ſupreme Good is not to h 


found in the Sciences; ſeeing theſe and Vices often 2 tb: 
pear together in the ſame Perſons, and *tis very con! in 
mon for Men to abuſe them: H ne 

What Pleaſures proves that Power can't render a MaWirf: 
are, happy without Juilice 3 and ſhews th thi: 
what Men call Pleaſures, namely, ſe rot 

ſaal Delights, are by no Means of the Nature of tha tber 
Pleaſure which can give us the ſupreme Happineſs : Ff this 
they are the C nſequence of human Weakneſs and Inf uli 
mity, and may be called the Daughters of Sorrow; theſ nd 
are always hatching, but never exiſt. Tis therefore . k 
ridiculous Thing to make the chief Good conſiſt in tha ſup, 
which has no Eſſence of it ſelf, but only ſprings from out ; 
Miſeries and Neceſſities. He moreover proves it by oth For 
Reaſons no leſs ſolid, which may be ſeen in their propeſ God 
Place. ſem! 
He does not content himſelf to ſhew wherein bin 
chief Good is not to be found; * he alſo teaches whernd 
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* In his Thc. which is entirely employ'd en this Subject 
And in the C:h Book of his Republick. 
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+ is; and the Force of his Reaſoning is preciſely this: 
tue chief Good muſt be perfect, ſelf-exiſtent, ſelf-ſuf- 
„ent, the firſt and laſt End of all Things, and the only 
Scope of all Mankind in general. Knowledge or Plea- 
bre are the only Things in which one can with any Sha- 
tow of Reaſon make the chief Good confiſt ; but it can 
«WF ncither be found in Knowledge without Pleaſure, nor in 
I Pleaſure without Knowledge: It muſt therefore of Ne- 
1, ceflity conſiſt in that which unites theſe two Things to- 
vi octher, and poſſeſſes them in the higheſt Degree; and 
chat is God. 
al Nay, ſays he, That Knowledge and Truth of which 
God is the Cauſe, can't be the chief Good, for they are 
infinitely leſs beautiful and leſs perfect than God, whoſe 
Image they do but very imperfeftly repreſent ; as Light 
ir but a very imperfet Repreſentation of the Sun. So 
that the ſupreme Good being greater, more auguſt, and 
more perfect than Truth and ledge, can be no other 
then God himſelf. + Therefore it is not to be found but 
in God, who is the ſole Treaſure and Perfection of Light, 
and the Author of true and ſolid Pleaſures. Whence he 
fers, that while we are cn Earth, we can't acquire 
nn this chief Good but after an imperfe& Manner, and ſhall 
en rot en joy it fully till after Death; becauſe we can't till 
duden know clearly what we knew only obſcurely during 
Fo this Life: And this is one of his Proofs for the Immor- 
fr tality of the Soul; namely, becauſe it is capable of Action 
ne) end Krowledge after Death. | 
cal But 'tis not enough for a Philoſopher to point out the 
nal ſupreme Good, unleſs he alſo ſhew the Way of ob:aining 
out; and this is what Plato does with marvellous Solidity. 
new For he proves that to be Happy, we muſt be united to 
1 Cod; that in order to be united to him, we muſt re- 
ſemble him in Holineſs and Righteouſneſs ; that to ob- 
Win theſe Gifts at his Hand, we muſt aſk them in Prayer, 
ad that our Prayers ought to be animated with Love; 
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In his Dogdon, 
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* which he calls the ſureſt and moſt effeftual Courſe Mer 
can take to lead them to Happineſs : For a bleſſed In 
mortality is the Fruit of Love. Ther. 
Maxim Iq in. fore a learned Interpreter of Plaio high 
ly commends Socrates for having known, 
that to raiſe our Souls to the Enjoyment of God, we nu 
take Reaſon and Love for our Guides. Reaſon teaches 
the right Wey, and hinders us from wandering out of i, 
and Love by its ſweet Perſuaſions. and inũnuating Gras, 
makes us find all Things eaſy, and ſoftens the Labour and 
Toil, which is inſeparable from the Conflicts we muſt g 
through. 

+ He ſhews, there is nothing more natural to Mankin 
than Love. They naturally love every Thing that is fair 
and beautiful, becauſe their Souls are deriv'd from the 
very Source of Beauty. But every Thing that in ſom 
ſort reſembles this primitive Beauty, moves them more or 
leſs, according as their Souls are more or leis firitiyF*” 
united to their Bodies. So that thoſe whoſe Souls are mot MW” 
diſingaged in every Beauty, adore that Sovereign Beauty 
whole compleat Idea they have, and for which indes 
they were born. And this Adoration produces in then 
Temperance, Fortitude, Wiſdom, and all other Virtus. 
But thoſe who fink down and wallow in Matter, and no 
longer preſerve any Idea of the Sovereign Beauty, run f. 
riouſly after imperfect and tranſitory Beauties; and with 
out Fear or Wit plunge themſelves into all Sorts of Filth” 
neſs and Impurity. | 

I can't here ſtand to remark on each Subject the great 
Truths which are taught by this Philoſopher, and deſerve 
our Attention : What I propos'd to my ſelf, was only to 
relate a few of them; to give ſome Idea of them, anal 
hereby to excite the Curioſity of the Reader: The tel 
will be more advantagiouſly ſeen in their Source. 

After he has with wonderful Accu 
Pero reg" ate; racy eſtabliſhed all that relates to reli. 
sens gious Worſhip, he in like Manner pro: 


tians a Lit. 1 ; 
vides for what concerns civil Matters 


— 
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Fe creates Magiſtrates, propoſes Laws, and forgets 
Fothing that may augment and ſecure the Welfare of 
he Commonwealth : For he 1s not content only to re- 
late Marriages, Divorces, the Education of Children, 
Vills, Guardianſhips, War, Peace, and other principal 
ſatters ; but deſcends into a ſurprizing Particularity. 
nd as we may obſerve that God has not left ſo much as 
ye Part of the Univerſe, without imprinting on it the 
'haraters of his Godhead, that Men might by no Means 
te ignorant of it; ſo Plato has not left any part of hu- 
an Life, whether private or publick, without a Regu- 
ation by ſome Precept or Law, to prevent the Com- 
fon of Faults and Injuries in it. 

* He determines what ought to be done with any 
Thing one finds, which another has loſt. He ſays, /F 
e ſhould find a Treaſure, he would not 


uch it, till he had conjulted the Divi- The Duty of 


ry i . . ſuch aus hid : 
"1 uhh end they had afſured him he micht Tra ih x 
off riate it te himſelf. This Treaſure 


ays he) has feme Orwner ; ave muſ? therefore evait till 
it; Orener, or his Aire, come to demand it; for we 
uot to ovey the Lax which ſays, Thou ſhalt not take 
way that <vhich thou haſt not laid dowm, and that other 


ues, 

bob ae 75 no leſs ancient, Thou fholt not take another 
e Goods, This Treaſure in our Cars is not fo wa» 
e as the progreſs awe make in Virtue a.d Fuſtice, 


cen ave have the courage to dejjiſe if. Beſides, if wwe 
ect riate it to our own fe, tis a String of Curſes to our 
EITHECS, 

becauſe Injuſtice reigns chiefly in 

rate, he is unmindful of nothing that Trade. 

ey prevent it; and goes ſo far as to 

mid tac Seller + to make txvo Words, and fully to com- 
end hat be is abcut to ſell : 


Lieve th Bo k of Laws, Tom. 2. 

i 0.092694 ondemn'd the fame Abuſe in the Buyer who 
ths what he is buying and after he bas got it, boaſts as 
he bail ont witted the Seller. Jt is naught, it is nauzli ( (44h 
be) du when he is Cone his may, then le i cats, Prev. 20, 14. 


To 
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but is for having the State make Choice of thoſe u 


Report of Things at their Return; that the Laws tha 
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To prevent the Manners of e 

Travelling. reigners from corrupting thoſe of hi 
| Citizens, and that when theſe ar 
corrupted the Laws may not be render'd uſeleſs by then, 
he does not permit every one to travel indifferently; 


whom this Liberty ſhall be granted. They muſt be 
above 40 Years of Age; they muſt be Men of Sobriey 
and Wiſdom, and capable of remarking what is good i 
other Commonwealths ; and they muit make a faithf 


are received may be augmented or corrected by their Me 
moirs, and the Government by this Means be brought u 
greater Perfection. 1 3 : 
en rejoice when they are happy, and 
Tho. Origin of. ek 88 * hits 0 re 
Feats, Showr, ;-. TY A 
Muitck, &c. Jjoice. Hence it is that they have uct 
a Propenſion to Pleaſure. God con 
paſſionately accommodates himſelf to this ſo natun 
Inclination, and extracting Good out of Evil, makes ul 
of it as a very proper Means to confirm Men in what! 
Good, and that they might never loſe Sight of the Rel 
gion which he eſtabliſhed. So that to hinder them fron 
throwing themſelves into thoſe Exceſſes to which Natur 
when abandon'd to it ſelf carries them, he was pleaſed! 
inſtitute Feaſts for his People by Moſes, and order 
him to regulate every Thing to be obſerv'd in then 
Tradition had pieſerv'd ſome Remembrance of theſe | 
ſtitutions, for ſome Veſtiges of them are found in Plat 
who attributes them to the Egyptians in his 2d Book © 
Laws, where he complains of the too great Liberty th 
was allow'd the Poets in all the Cities of Greece, to ket 
young People under the Conduct of very pernicio 
Maxims by their Verſes. He affirms that it was othe 
wiſe in Egypt, where there were very wiſe Laws 
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inder this Corruption. The an- | 
«« cient Eg yptians (fays he) knew that lacy — which 
Children ought to be early accuſtom'd ns took E- 
* to ſuch Geſtures, Looks and Motions, prevent all ſorts 
as are honeſt and decent; and that of Novelties. 
they ſhould not be ſuffer'd, either to 
hear or learn any other Verſes or Songs, but ſuch as 
© were fit to inſpire them with Virtue, Therefore they 
took Care to regulate the Dances and Songs that be- 
long'd to their Feaſts and Sacrifices. Nay, th 
* puſt'd this Matter yet farther ; for they never ſuffer'd 
any Painters or Statuaries to innovate any Thing in 
their Art, to invent any new Subjects, or any new 
* Habits, And hence it is (ſays he) that in reſpect of 
what concerns theſe Arts and Muſick, you ſhall find 
'no Work throughout all Egypt that has been made 
for ten thouſand Years paſt, which is form'd any other- 
* wiſe than thoſe Pieces which are made at preſent. 
They are all alike, they are neither fairer, nor more 
* ceform'd. The Art remains ſtill the ſame, the Rules 
* of it the ame. And there is nothing more admi- 
' rable, or more worthy of a good Lawgiver, and of a 
* wife Adminiſtrator of Governments, than to have 
regulated and fixed all theſe Matters that have a regard 
to Pleaſure, and particularly that which reſpects 
* Mufick ; And to do this, is the Work either of God 
* himſelf, or of ſome divine Man. So that all their 
Dances, all their Poeſy, all their Songs were ſancti- 
fied; and not the leaſt Thing was ſuffer'd which did 
not anſwer the Deſign of the eſtabliſhed Religion, and 
which was not worthy of the Feaſts that were cele- 
brated by them.” This indeed is a very remarkable 
Lredition 3 and Plato does not fail to make a very good 
mprovement of it ; for he purſues the ſame Deſign, and 
ltitutes Feaſts for his People, that during the Time of 
heir Relaxation from Labour, they might render Ho- 
ge to God, and teſtify th ir Gratitude to him for all 
be Benefits they received from his divine Hand. He 
dels nothing to be acted at theſe Feaſts, but what was 
ed or Innocent, He forbids ali ſuch Poctry and 
| Muſick 
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þ Muſick as might be injurious to the Honour of God, 9 
l dangerous to the Manners of Men; and only receive 
il ſuch as might tend to rectify and inſtruct the Minds d 
i the People. The ancient Hebrews uſed 


The Poeſy of the only Lyrick Poeſy, which in ſinging 
ancient Hebrews. the Praiſes of God, and thoſe of virt 
ous Men, raiſes the Courage, and ex. 


cites Devotion. And this was alſo the only kind of Poe MF | 

in uſe among the firſt Greeks, as appears by a Paſſage c 

Plutarch in his 'Freatiſe of Mutick. Wi 

The Pocſy of the The ancient Greeks (ſays he) were unac- ; 

firit Gre kg quainted with the Mufick of the Y 

| tre, they employ d this Art only inn. 

nouring the Gods, and in iuſtructing of Touth ; for thert h 

1 were ther no Theatres in their Cities, Muſick was reſervi . 

| for the Temples, where the Gods avere honour” d in Song, "1 

{ ond acbere the praiſes of virtuous Men were ſung. Whil % 

| Plato authorizes this Lyrick Poeſy, he alſo receives other WM, 
| Poems which were alteady eſtabliſhed, and which tus 

| impoſſible to extirpate and deſtroy : But we ſhall ſec. 

0 ut Precauti ns he takes to purge and to diſcharge then „, 

1 of that Poiſon which render'd them ſo dangerous. 77 


The Greeks being extremely addicted to the Pleaſure ii, 
Muſick, this inordinate Paſſion had made them receive MW;;.: 
a the Works of Poets and Muſicians; which had at h 
ſo alter'd and transform'd the ancient“ Poeſy and Mu- % 
ſick, chat intead of that Wiſdom, Gravity, and Sandtity, 
that reign'd in the Pleaſures of their Anceſtors, nothing 
was found in theirs but Folly, Effeminacy, and Impiety. 

Plato therefore ſeeks to re-eſtabliſh th 

Of what Impor- ancient Purity, and is for a perpetual 4}. 

thr pr 5 Prohibition of any Alteration in Mu- imp; 
8 ert res of ſick. I is not to be imagin'd (ſays hej 

the People. evhat a Weight and Force there is u- 

Plazs and other Pleaſures, either fie 


te Support or Ruin of Diſcifline and Laws. If Ali, 
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ions be ſuffer? d continually to be made in them; aid 
g gg People be continually accuſtom” d to new pleaſures, 
Fever y day to have new pieces, new ornaments, and dan- 
UE ©; and to eſteem none but thoſe who con fur nifh this unli- 
3 %d Variety: There can be nothing more pernicious to a 
„ae, Hr this inſenſibly changes the Man- 
„„ eung People; /o that they can no The pernicious 
y | ner endure any Thing that is ancient, 8 
0 8 d only al alue Novelties ; and this opens have for Novel: 
„ Door te all the moſt dangerous Errors ties. 
e. bath i rejbet of Polit ichs and Religion. 
* Theſe Alterations are dangerous 1 in every Thing, but 
eſpecially in Muſick, becauſe all Muſick being an Imi- 
tation, that only ought to be ſuffer'd, which inutates 
what is goo. and uſeful; the other being rather a Plague 
than a Play, which he explains after a ſenſible Manner 
by this Example, which appears to me to deſerve our At- 
tention. 

F aue ſhould ſee (ſays he) at our 3 
decr 5h. es, after the Vifims avere confu- The Way [ Fn 
med in the Fire, a Man approach the es 

the Horror ot per- 
atars, and extravagantly utter Blaß nicious Plays. 
premies and Impieties ; ſhould we not 
think all his Family would look upon this as a great 
Mrifortune, and a very fatal Omen? That which is 
done in our Time in the publick Shows and Plays, 
is nt much different from this. For after the Ma- 
viſtrates hawe Sacrificed, <ve ſee divers Choirs of Mu- 


2 e come, and in the View of our Temples and Altars 
. they utter moſt execrable Things again? theſe <e1 * 
* Altars, contradi? the Principles of Reli gion by their 
1 


bio Maxim, and affect the Souls of their Auditors 
be) q their indecent Expreſſions, laſcivious Dances, and 
lein effeminate and voluptuous Tunes. Ought not this 
for then ta be abol; zd, and the Poets oblig'a to ſubmit to 
edler Rules? Þ And fince all Poets are not capable of 


— — — 


* Tom. 2. 
This Paſſage is taken out of the 5 Book of his Repub. 
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— aht ig truly excellent and good ; ought ave ny H 
make choice of ſuch, who in their Imitations can fellow the 
Idea of Beauty and Decency ? That young People may re. 
ceive Improvement by every thing, as being in a very ad. 
wvantageous place, and that all which flrikes their Eu 
and Ears ariſing from @ good Fund, that is, from a Si 
ject which is excellent in it ſelf, may be like a good Air, 
aubich having paſsd through wholeſome places, carrin 
Health along with it, and may inſenfibly accuſtom then 1 
love and imitate thoſe Diſcourſes, and conform all the At. 
tions of their Lives to them. 
To this Purpoſe he makes the following Law. * Ly 
none be fo inſolent as to ing any thing beſides our ſacred 
Hymns, or to alter and wary the received Dances any mm 
than our other Laws. And if any one di ſobey this Statut, 
let the Conſervators of the Laws, together avith the Pritfi 
and Priefteſſes, take copnizance of it. 

To this Law he added another: + Let mo Poet in li 
Imitatians depart from any of the Maxims achich the Cit 
has received as Good ond Fuft ; nor let him preſume t 
ſhrew his Compoſitions to any private Man, || till they hav 

been feen ard apres by Judges eſta: 

Judges eſta- Sliſb'd for that purpoſe, and by the Com 
= 8 judge ſervators of the Laws. 
e e In the ſecond Book of the Republic 
©! to udge of he had made the fame Law for thot 
Vabks. Poets who compos'd the Fables that 

were taught to Children: He was for" 
ng Judges to approve the Good, and reject the 
vil. 


* The 7th Rcok ot Laws abort Songs and Dances. 
Tom. 2. A Law about Poetry, and Poet ical Imitations. 
I Tiato took this too from the Tradition of the ancient H 
lrews, tor they had Jn.igcs appointed to try ali new Piece | 
which were made either in Prote or Verte; an thc: recei oy” 
only f ch as were conformab!c to Religion, an rejected Ul 
reit. They alſo prchibited the ſinging of Hymns and SONgs © 
any other than the common and received Tunes. EH. I 
parat. Evangel. XII. 22. & 23. i 
7 


Comedies and Tragedies, as he does a- 
bout Songs, Dances, and all other Imita- „ hy. 

tions. He thinks Comedies neceſſary to 

make Men know what is ridiculous, and to expoſe Vices 
mat are repreſented in them. For (ſays he) one can't 
| now auhat is comely and ſerious, unleſs one knows what ts 
| indecent and ridiculous. And to acquire Prudence and Wif- 
amt, ave muſt know their Contraries. Not that any Man 
lo has any TinFure of Virtue can equally do what is 
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Ie uſes the ſame Precautions about 8 
Comedies judg'd 


nec ceſſary, and 


god and evil, decent and indecent, but it's needful he 
ſhould know theſe Things, for fear Ss ſhould through Isn9- 
rance fall into what is ridiculous, and ſhould do or ſay any 
ting unbecomins him. But we'll make uſe only of Slawes 
ir mercenary Strar ers, to make theſe Imilations, and all 
free Men and Women ſhall be forbidden to be concern'd in 
ther, or to learn them. 
As for Tragical Poets (ſays he) <vho 
raft of imitating great and ſerious Ac- Tragedies, how 
tions 3 avhen any of them come into our icccived. 
City, and ak if ave are willing to receive 
mer among us, and ſee their Tragedies, what anfwer ſhall 
we make theſe divine Men? Methinks aue ought ta make 
em this Return: Friends, aut are employ'd in Tragedies as 
ell as you, and wwe make the beſt and fine/t wwe can, for our 
Polity is only an Imitation of the moſt refin'd and excel. rt 
Way of living ; ; this is the true ſort of Tr agedy, with which 
ve are arquainted. So if” you are Poets, wwe pretend to 
be ſame Thing, and declare our ſelves your Rivals in that 
able Initation which can be perfected only by the Lax. 
here fare do not hope to be ſ% eafil; permitted te build 
Peat ts in our publick places, and to introduce Alfa 
ore that ſball extend their Voices Thoſe Pocts.who 
nona curs, and tell our Wives and jn their Writings 
. , and all the perfple on the contradicted re- 
„ Subje@s, things d: reel; oppolite to ceiv ! Maxims, 
od „ br fractions. HW, mit be quite condemned. 
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deftitute of common Senſe, before ave can give you fey: 
miſſion to at, till the eſtabliſbed Fudges have deter. 


mined whether aubat you ſay is good and uſeful, and wit. 


tender Darlings of the ſoft Muſes, put your Compoſition; 
into the Hands of the Judges, wha will compare 
them with ours; and if what you Jay is better than 
goht ave ſay, we'll give you Leave to act; othernij, 
it can't poſſibly be done, and therefore 'tis in wain 1 
expect it. 

Plato has treated this Buſineſs of Plays and Shows 
thoroughly, becauſe 'tis a very important Matter in Re 
lation to States; all he ſays of it is admirable, and de. 
{ſerves to be carefully recollected. What I have recited 
is ſufficient to give a juſt Idea of it: Wiſe Men ma 
make on it what Reflections they think fit. My Scope 
has been only to ſhew that Plato, after the Example 
of Moſes, would permit only ſuch Divertiſements 2 
were decent, and tended to ſupport Religion, or at lea 
were not contrary to it. 'They who are for advancing 
farther, and for particularly examining the Conformit 
the Laws of Plato have in many Things with thoſe that 
were given the People of God, will ſtill better diſcover War 
this Reſemblance ; which made Clemens Alexandrini 
ſay, that Moſes aſſiſted Plato in making his Laws; and 
that Plato was only Moſes ſpeaking the Attic: Language 
Not but that ſome Laws are to be found in Plato very it 
mote from the Spirit of Moſes, and very contrary to E 
quity : But the Number of them is but ſmall. cre 

Ihe Emperor Marcus Aurelius had Reaſon to ſay 
That ſuch a Commonxucalth as Plato's is not to be er 
peed in this World. Not but that there had alrcad 
been one which was {till better, and more wiſely con 
tuted ; and when Antoninus ſaid this, there was one inf 
finitely more perfect, of which the former was but We 
Shadow: But it was the Work of God; and none bufſWar 
God can put this Idea into AR, becauſe *cis only! 
that can change the Hearts of Men: Of which we ki 
a very evident Proof. A great Emperor had a Mind 
eſtabliſh Plato's Republick in his Territories, to Wits 


Purpd 
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| Purpoſe he employ'd divers Philoſophers whoſe Know- 
| ledge was very extenſive, and their Eloquence very per- 
ſuaſive: But all his Efforts were in vain, he could never 
gain his End fo much as to eſtabliſh it in one ſingle Vil- 
kge; whereas the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſhed by 
| the Miniſtry of illiterate Men, and that in ſpite of the 
| Emperors themſelves. 

As for Phyſicks, in which alſo Meta- 

| phyſcks are comprehended ; Plato in Phyſicks. 

the firſt Place acknowledges that fince 

we are but Men, we muſt not hope perfectly to gain the 
Knowledge of Nature, and that all a Philoſopher can 
do, is to find out Probabilities ; pure and ſimple Truths 
being only known to God, who alone can diſcover em to 
Men. After this Acknowledgment he divides Nature 
into two Parts, S irit which acts, and Matter upon which 
it acts. 

He calls the Spirit which acts, a Being eternal, infi- 
nite, very good, immutable, which hath neither Begin- 
ning nor End, but is always the ſame; and he calls 
Matter, a Maſs without Form and void, which 1s always 
ready to be produc'd, and never exiſts. His * Words 
are remarkable: Fir? (ſays he) ail theſe things ought to 
be well diſtinguiſbed, and we muſt well eftalliſhh what it 
is that always exiſts, and is never produc'd; and what 
it is that never exiſts, and is always producing. The 
is not conceived but by the Underſtanding aſſiſted by 
Reaſon, This ave diſcern to be always 
ere and the ſame. And the other is only Matter. how 
dinable, that is, known by Opinion, aſ- known. ; 
ted by the Sentiment diveſied of Rea- 

n; which ave ſee to be always producing, and dying with- 
wt ever exiſting. Therefore he gives Matter the Name 
ff Other, becauſe of the continual Chan- 
ge it undergoes : He alſo gives it the 
Name of Nece/ty becauſe it only follows 
e Order and Determination of the Spirit which governs it. 


Why called o- 
ther and Neee/ſery, 
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He alſo ſometimes calls Matter Eternal, which has given 
Occaſion to ſome to accuſe him of belteving it to have 
been with God from all Eternity. But a Philoſopher who 
in ſo many Places maintains the Unity of Ged, could not 
fall into ſo groſs an Error: If Matter were Eternal, it 
muſt then be God, and ſo there would be two Gods, 
contrary to whit he had laid down. When therefore 
Plato calls Matter Eternad, he would net 
Ho {zi to be be underſtood as if it viſibly ſubſiſted 
E era. trom all Eternity, but that it ſubſiſted in- 
telligibly in the eternal Idea of God; 
and in this Reſpect the World is ſometimes ſaid to be 
Flermnal. Let us fee the very Terms P/ato uſes, which 
will leave us no Room to doubt what his Thoughts were, 
The pittern of the World (favs he“) is from all Eter- 
"ity; and the Werld, this viſible World, is from the begin- 
ris of Time, and will always ti us fub/ijt alone. Plato 
could not think Matter to be Eternal, ſeeing he affirms 
the Soul to be older than the Body; for if the Soul is 
older than the Body, the Body muſt needs have been 
created, and conſequentiy cannot be Eternal. And for 
this Reaſon he calls God the Father, or Creator, and 
Former of the World. By the Quality of Creator he 
ſignifies that he made the World out of 
. age nothing, and by that of Former he 1ig- 
thing. nifies, that God, after he had created it, 
gave it its Form and orderly Diſpo- 
ſition. Plato derived this Idea from the Tradition of the 
Hebrcaus, of which the Greeks had ſome Knowledge long 
before him; as appears from Hefiod's ſpeaking of the 
Birth of the Chaos. Perhaps alſo he had read theſe 
Words in the Prophecy of + 1/aiah ; God himſelf that 
formed the Earth and made it, he hath eftabliſhed it. 
Of this created Matter, God formed the World, by 
ſeparating and diſpoſing the Elements; which having 
ſimple Qualities of themſelves, form by their different T 
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Union, and various Figures, an infinite Number of com- 

E rounded Qualities : For Matter is diviſible to Infinity. 
The Univerſe mult neceſſarily comprehend all ſenſible 
Things ; from whence P/ato draws three Conſequences : 
The frit is, that it can be but one; for there can be no- 
| thing beyond All. The ſecond is, that it is ef a Sphe- 
nical Figure; becauſe, beſides that t is the moſt perfect 
| of all Figures, 'tis the only one that can agree to a Being 
that comprehends any Thing. And the third is, that 
it can have no End but only by the Will of him who 
form'd it; for ſince the Change of all Beings can never 
proceed but from that which is without 'em, and fince 
there 1s nothing, out of the World, there is by conſequence 
nothing that can deftroy it but God, in whom alone the 
World is contained. 

Sccung the two firſt Qualities of the World are to be 
viible and palpable ; and ſince there is nothing viſible 
Wihout Fire, nor ſolid without Earth; Plato ſays God 
at firſt created Earth and Fire. In which one may diſ- 
cr tome Veitiges of thoſe Words in Gerefis, In the Be- 
ginning God created the Heavens and the Earth, For by 
nd {Mee Heavens here moſt Interpreters underſtand the Empy- 
he en Heaven, and not the Firmament. 

It vas very difficult, or rather impoſſible, that two 
tings ſo contrary ſhould be long united. Therefore 
it, God contriv'd a Way to hold them together by a Me- 
po lum, which partaking of the Nature of them both, 
the ould make one hole of them together with it ſelf. But 
ng It one Medium is ſufficient to join plain Points and Num- 
the ers, two are neceſſary to join ſolid Numbers. For Ex- 
eſe Pie; the Numbers Six and Twenty-four, which are 
bat like plain Numbers, may be united by one ſole Medium, 
mich is Twelve; that is to ſay, Twelve is the propor- 
by Ponal Number, or Mean, between Six and Twenty-four : 
ing lige manner between Nine and Sixteen, the propor- 
onal Number is Twelve. 
The Numbers Eighteen and Fifty-four are alike ſolid 
\umbers, which cannot be united by one Medium; that 
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Author of it; on the contrary, the Alteration and Ape 
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is, one cannot find one ſole proportional Number 91 
Mein to 'em: So that there's Need of two; as Twenty. 
four ard Thirty-ſix : For Fifty-four is to Thirty -fix, a 
Thirty-tix is to Twenty-four, and as "Twenty-four is to 
Eighteen. 

Tis the fame with plain and ſolid Dimenſions. If the 
World could have been plain, one Medium would have 
been ſufficient for it; but being round, it has Need of 
two to unite it. And 'tis for this Reaſon that Plato ſays 
God put Air and Water between Fire and Earth; for the 
{ame Proportion that is between Water and Earth, is be 
tween Air and Fire: This proportional Bond is the Di. 
vine Bond that renders the World ſo ſolid, that it can re- 
ver have an End but only by the Will of him who 1s the 


of its Parts, ſerve to ſupport and renew it. 

But though the World in this State was ſolid, yet i 
fill wanted Perfection, for no Body is perfect without 
Intelligence. Therefore God, who deſign'd the Univerk 
ſhould be as perfect as it could be, gave it a Spirit, which 
Plato calls the Soul of the World, which governs int 
and preſerves Harmony in it, maugre the Diſcord of tit 
Elements. He ſays this Soul was created before tie 
World; and perhaps he imagin'd this from a Mifcar- 
ruction of thoſe Words in Genet, And the Spirit f 
God moved upon the Face of the Waters. "Tis true, It 
alſo calls this Soul Proportion and Symmetry; which 
might induce one to ſuppoſe that he means nothing elk 
by it, but the juſt Temperament of the Elements them: 
ſelves : But the Definition he gives of the Soul, wil 
not ſuffer his Words to be taken in this Senſe ; for It 
ſays *tis a Subſtance that participates of the indiviſibl 
Subſtance, a Compoſition of the ſame and the other; 
that is, of the firſt Matter, and the Univerſal Spirit : an 
hereby he would ſhew that Matter was a Medium tha 
contained an Immortal, Immaterial, and conſequent 
Indivifible Spirit, and an Animal and Corporeal Spirit 
Juſt 1;ke our Bodies, which are compos'd of three Thing 


of the ſame, of the other, and of Sublance, which h 


explains by very obſcure Examples taken from Numbe 
al 
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and Muſick. And herein Plato's Error conſiſted, namely, 
" WE in giving the World a Soul like ours, and ſtill inore per- 
ec. Therefore he calls the World God, but a God 
* WE that is created and diſſluble. So that he was ſo far 
however from confounding Nature with God himſelf, 
that he has thoroughly diſtinguiſhed them: For he calls 
God alone the efficient Cauſe or Poxwer ; and he calls 
"© WE Nature he Conſequent, which obeys the firſt Cauſe for 


, the Creation of Beings; and“ ſubjects it entirely to the 
3 Government of that firſt Cauſe. Plato did not content 
himſelf in giving the World a Soul, he alſo gives one 


y 0 the Heavens and to the Stars. And perhaps this falſe 
dea of his, was occifion'd by his miſunderſtanding of 


rf ome Paſſages of the Prophets; for Inſtance, that which 
. God fays in Jaiab Þ, I hawe commanded all the Hoſt of 
"> be Heawers. Or it may be, this Language of Plato's 


1s only poetical ; and being Homer's Scholar and Rival, 
he was willing to animate every Thing like his Maſter, 
who inſpires Life into the moſt inſenfible Beings, inſo- 
much that he gives a Soul to a Spear. And the Holy 
Frophets ſometimes ſpeak after the ſame Manner. 

all the Pagan Philoſophers before 


WJ 7 l | 
4 lets had taught that Motion, and Thus Time and 
Rad TT ly tl . Motion had a 
{ omequent y that Time was Eternal ; K . 
ca. 0 3 Beginning. 

"WF þ it was on this Principle that Demo- 

* itus founded his Arguments, when he maintain'd that 
9 


il could not be created, and thence inferr'd the Eternity 
che World. Plato was the firſt who by a Beam of 
och diſcover'd through this thick Darkneſs, that Time 
nd Motion had a Beginning as well as the Univerſe. For 
being impoſſible that Matter ſhould be of it (elf, as one 
uſt be forc'd to acknowledge, neither is it any more 


or oible for Motion either to exiſt of it felf, or to be a 
ie affix'd to Matter, which then would never reſt : 
* thal lotion therefore muſt proceed from without, and was 


printed on Matter by the ſame Spirit that created it. 


WW | 
vir /ato was ſo deeply ſenſible of this Truth, that he made 
hin — OR 
ich i In his Plies, Tom, 2. Chap. 45, 12, 
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ufe of it to diſſipate the Errors of that ſenſeleſs Philoſophy 
which had reign'd to his Time: Now he ſays, when 
God had created the World, and communicated to it the 
Motion that was moſt ſuitable, * He avas extremely pleaſel 
to ſee his Work move, live, and almoſt reſemble the In. 
mortal Gods themſelves. (And for this Reaſon Plato calls 
it God.) And he would have render'd it more conform 
able to his eternal Idea, but that it was impoſſible to con- 
municate Eternity to a created Being; therefore he tul 
this Expedient to create as it were a moving Image of 
Eternity. And in diſpoſing the Heavens he made thi 
Tnage of Eternity, which is permanent in Being onh; 
this Image, which goes dn by Numbers, that is to ja, 
Time, which did not ſubfift before the Creaticn of the 


Motion, whereas Eternity ſubſiſts alone by it ſelf, with: 
out being either old or young; and 'tis only of this that 
one can properly iay zt is: The Terms of paſt, preſent, 
and future, cannot agree to it, becauſe they are flu 
parts of Time, whoſe Property it is to be always jul 


producing, but never exiſting. 

We don t perceive (continues he) thai 

The improper ave very unfitly attribute to the EternilM * 

LP eyes Being theſe parts of Time, and m! 
ternal Being. Terms IT WAS and IT SHALL BE 

for wwe ſay of this true Being, Tt was, „ k 

and is to come. But we ought alarays to ſay, It is; fr 

401 conf; agrees to it according to true R eafon : It was ti 

and it ſhall be, ouoht newer to be ſaid but of that which bi 

is produced in Time. Theſe are but Motions, taff th 


ewkich ι⏑hj is, and is alauays the ſame, without a 
Change, can't be called either Oli or Young at an © 
Tine, nar receive any of the Modes which Birth or Pn 

dation affixes to Things that are moveable, and the M. 
ers of Senſe ; theſe are the parts of Time which imitat cle 
Eternity, and proceeds by Number and Meaſure, x ter 
So that Time was created avith the Heavens, that af 


— 
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they were produc'd together, ſo they might end together, if 
| ever they come to be diſſolwed. 


X This Truth is confirm'd by the Writings of the Saints, 
oy teach that Time and Motion had a Beginning, and 
. WF muſt have an End. The Beauty of this Diſcovery, and 
e strength of this Proof, which may be called a De- 
- W monſtration, did not hinder Ariſtotle from contradicting 
„ his Maſter in this Point, and from maintaining his Error 
by the following Argument, which has nothing of Solt- 
dy in it. Vit be altogether impoſſible 

i; WE (fays he) h, there it, or can be ima- Ariſtotle 8 very 
„e Time ewithout a preſent Inſtant; ſubtile and falſe 
: Lien bo ts . 3 of arguing 
mW, and if” 7 true, as it cannot in che iſt Chap. 
e Het the preſent Inftant is a fort of Me- of his Phyſicks. 
ith dium 2v4:7ch has a beginning and end, a 

tb. beginning of the Future, and an end of the Paſt; Time 


muſt neceſſarily be from all Eternity, becauſe the moſt re- 
ent, note Time one can take, is in ſome preſent Inſtant; for in 
Ld BY re one can only take the preſent Inſtant : So that ſeeing 
zue preſent Inſtant is a beginning and end, Time muſt 
needs have been from all Eternity; no perſon being able to 
that n Time which has not been preceded by Time, and fo 
nal ad infinitum. And if Time is eternal, Motion muſt be ſo 
too, face Time is only a paſſion of motion. 
This is the Language of a Philoſopher, ſo blind that 
he could not conceive that the World 
was created, and that before the Crea- Eternity admits 
tion there was neither Time nor Motion, of neither Time 
but Eternity, in which nothin fi ee 
v, g ran from 
the preſent to the paſt, but all was preſent and ſtable : 
God alone being before Jime, in whom there is no ſuc- 
cee Courſe either of Time or Motion. 
before we purſue this Matter, we muſt explain what 
Plato means, when he ſays God created 
the World according to that Eternal Pat- What Plato's 
tern which he had conceived in himſelf, Ideas were. 
5 an able Workman has in his Head | 
the whole Diſpoſition and Vorm of his Work before he 
depirs it; ſo that he works according to his Idea after 
| ach a Manner that What he performs is (if I may fo 
tt F 6 ſay) 
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Heck to us, it is the firſt Intelligible ; in reference to Mat 
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ſay) only the Copy of that Original which he has ima- 
gined; the whole Work that ſubſiſts being a mere Imi- 
tation. Aſter the like Manner, God in creating the 
World only executed that eternal Idea he had conceived 
of it; for the World and all that it contains exiſted intel- 
ligibly in God, before it exiſted really in Nature. This 
is the Meaning of Plato's Ideas which 

The Or'gin of the Pythagoreans and he had taken out of 
thoſe Ideas. the Hiſtory of the Hebrews ; where we 
ſee God gives Moſes the Models of all 

thoſe Works he would have him make : But it ought to 
te remember'd, that theſe Ideas are univerſal, and not 
Particular ; that 1s, they comprehend the Species, as 
Aan, and not the Individuals, as Alexander : And it 
maſt farther be minded, that they are not a Being ſe— 
parate from God, but are in God. This is the Im- 
material and Eternal Original upon which every Thing 
was made, and indeed is nothing but the Divine Know- 
ledge, the firſt Cauſe of all created Beings ; for thoſe 
Ideas are in God his Notions, which are eternal and 
perfect of themſelves: And as Alcinous ſays, Idea wit! 
reference to God is the Eternal Intelligence, and with rt 


ter it is Meaſure, in reference to the Univerſe, tis th 
Exemplar, and in reſpet to it ſelf it is Eſſence. It 
Ariſtatle had rightly underſtood this Doc. 
rifle con- trine, he would not have oppos'd it, not 
ceived. thole I- have given ſo raſh a Deciſion as he has 
tea a5 Elences done, affirming, th ſtabliſh theſe 
ieparate rom , S, that to eltabu 
Gul, Ideas as the Exemplars of ſenſible 
Things, is 70 ſpeak to no purpoſe, and 
to amuſe one's ſelf in imagining poetick Metaphors. 
* Euſebias was better acquainted with the Excellency 0! 
it; for he ſays in expre!s Terms, that this Doctrine, 
which teaches that there is an Intelligence which has 
taken all Things from incorporeal Ideas, which are Wing 
their Patterns, was conceived by Plato with a great deal Nia 
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of Reaſon, and by very juſt and neceſſary Conſequen- 


ces. 
When God was pleas'd to create Time, he created the 
sun and Moon, whoſe Courſe is the Meaſure of Days, 
Nights, Months, Years, and Seaſons, and gave Motion 
| to the other Celeſtial Spheres. He afterward proceeded 
to the Creation of Animals, without which the World 
| could not be perfect; and cf theſe he was pleas'd to 
| make as many Species as the World had Parts ; that is, 
Celeſtial, Aerial, Aquatile, and Terreſtrial. 

And God created the Dæmons (or 
| Ancels) thoſe inferior Intelligences, to TheCreaticn of 
whom he gave Order to create three Ang. ls. 
other forts of Animals, becauſe if he 
had created them himſelf they would have been Im- 
mortal: For all that proceeds immediately from God, 
muſt neceſſarily be immortal in its Nature. So that 
* theſe Intelligences created Man, that is, they form'd the 
e human Body, God having reſerved to himſelf the right 

nd of giving it a Soul, which he made of the ſame Nature 

ith WW with that of the World, only he made it leſs perfect. 

re- r (fays he) it avas not 7 that Man, who avas but a 

at- bert of the Univerſe, ſhould be more perfect than the 

the Univerſe it ſelf, or fo perfect. Theſe were Plato's 

it WW Thoughts on the Creation of Man, and *tis not difficult | 
joc- o know the Source of this Opinion, in which there is | 
nor WW ſuch a Mixture of Truth and Error; for it ſprings from 
has MW Miſinterpretation of the Words of Mo/es. After God 
heſe had created the Heavens, the Earth, the Stars, and the 
ible WM Celeſtial Intelligences, that is, the Angels; he ſays, | 
and Let us make Man after our own Image. Upon this the 
hors. Egyptians and Pythagoreans, not underſtanding the My- 
cy of Witery hid under the plural Number, thought God ſpoke 
rine, Ito the Intelligences he had created, and ſaid to them, 
\ has Let us noww make Man after our Image; you in form- 
| are g that part of him which muſt be mortal, and 1 


in creating that which ſhall be of an immortal Na- 
lure. 
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The Air gli d He * maintains as a moſt certain 
with n Truth, that as there is an infinite Num- 
evil Angels. ber of good Angels in the Heavens 

(that is, in the Air) ſo there is alſo a 
Multitude of evil ones, that ſeek nothing elſe but how 
to do Miſchief to Mankind. Seeing we are agreed (ſays 
he) that the f Air is fill/d*wvith good and bad Genii, 
ewhich are entirely oppoſite to each other, \| this occaſions an 
immortal Combat, and requires @ continual Attention m 
our part : The Gods and the Good Angels are ready to heh 
#5, for abe are their poſſeſſion. 

Plato adds, that God at once created the Souls of all 
Mankind, who were to live in all Ages of the World, 
and that he diſtributed them into all the celeſtial Sphere, 
teaching them the Nature of all Things, and giving them 

8 his Eternal Laws which he calls Deſtin, 
2 efficy and to which he alſo gives the Name of 
and Fortune: Neceſſity, and ſometimes that of Fr. 

tune; not that any Thing is fortuitous, 
but only to denote, that this Deſtiny brings to paſs an 
infinite Number of Things, which are unforeſeen by w. 
and which are commonly 1mputed to Chance, altho 
their Cauſe is deſigned and fixed. The Poets underſtood 
this, when they call'd Deftiny, ** that which has been 
once ſaid. In which they ſeem to have had ſome 
Knowledge of what David ſays in the 65th Palm, 


* In his tenth Book of Laws, Tom 2. 

{ Euſebivs amaz'd and furpriz'd at the Beauty of this Paſſage, 
ſhews that Hao cou'd not have 1t but out of the Book of Ja, 
who many Ages before him relates that the Devil appear d 
before God wih the Good Angels. 

Avery ſirprizing Truth to be found in the Writings of a 
ragan, and the tame which is admirably explain'd by St. Pai! 
when he lays, Ex h. 6. 12. For we wreſtle not agajnft Fleſh and Bled, 
bur denn prucdipalities, againſt puxers, again the Rulers of ttt Datk 
neſs , this wor't, againſt (pi. ima! wickedneſs in Lig places. 

r Que eme distum cit. Hor ar, 
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Grd hath ſpoken once : That is to ſay, he has ſpoken with 
an immutable Word; for Deſtiny is no- 
thing but that Law which flows from What Deſtiny is. 


the Will of God. 


From this Creation of Souls before 


| their Bodies, Plato draws his Opinion Reminiſcence. 
of Remi ni ſcence. 


| ited before the Body, it muſt have had in it all No- 


For if the Soul ex- 


tions; and by Conſequence all that we learn through the 
Courſe of our Life, is only the Remembrance of what 
we had forgotten. For to learn is nothing elſe but to 
recover the Knowledge we had before we came into 
the World, and which the Paſſions of the Body made us 
forget. 

13 Plato in his Menon ſeems not to be entirely 
convinc'd of the Truth of this Opinion of Reminiſcence; 
but to perceive that it might be reaſonably objected, that 
God actually illuminates the Soul, and that by the Light 
he communicates to it, he renders it capable of ſeeing 
and learning that which he never ſaw or knew before. 
And this in all Appearance 1s the Reaſon, that he does 
not eftabliſh it as an abſolute Certainty, but only makes 
uſe of it to ſhew that we ought not to deſpair of learning 
that of which we are 1gnorant. 

From the Union of the Body and Soul 
reſult the Paſſions and Senſations. When The paſſions 
the Soul is Miſtreſs, ſhe leads a Life of and Senſations. 
Temperance and Juftice ; and when ſhe 
leaves the Body, ſhe returns to the Star to which ſhe was 
formerly aſſigned; but when ſhe becomes a Slave, and 
plunges her ſelf into all forts of Corruption, ſhe ſuffers 
a Puniſhment tenfold more than all her Pollutions and 
Imporitie-, and after a thouſand Years has the Liberty 
to chuſe what kind of Life ſhe likes beſt : If ſhe ſtilk 
chuſes to live irregularly, ſhe goes to animate Beaſts, 
that is, ſhe becomes from Day to Day more and more 
vile and vicious, which continues till at laſt ſhe comes to 
acknowledge the Empire of Reaſon, and follows thi: 
buide which is given to her; and ſo by purging her ſelf 

from 
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from all the Filth of the Elements, returns to her fit} 


it State. 

| IT, Moreover from the ſame Source Plat 
| The Origin of draws the Origin of the falſe Opinions, 
| : falſe Opinions, Errors, and all the Follies of Men, as 


lese anf Wi, alſo of their Knowledge and Wiſdom, 


dom. When the Soul is, as it were, delug'd by 
the Torrent of Matter, it can no longer 
diſtinguiſh Truth; and is like a Man going with his 
Head down, and his Heels up, to whom all Objetts are 
inverted, | 
When ſhe moderates the Courſe of this Torrent, ſo 
} that what is e /ame is neither ſurmounted nor obſcur'd 
f by the Miſts of what he calls zhe other; then ſhe ſees all 
Things as they are : And being fortified by Study and Ex- 
8 perience, penetrates their Cauſes, and by thoſe Means ar- 
| rives at true Knowledge, and perfect Health, as much as 
15 tis poſſible in this Life. 
Plato aſterwards deſcends to the Conſideration of all 
| the Parts of a human Body, to ſhew with what Exact. 
* neſs they anſwer the Deſign of Providence. And the 
8 Deſcription he makes of it is ſo fine, that Longinus calls 
l it divine. 
1 | BY 'The Excellency of this Deſcription 
N L Henn g does not conſiſt in the Truth of his e. 
tomy. tomic Diſcoveries; for, on the con- 
| trary, Plato ſeems to have been lels 
1 skill'd in Auatemy than his Predeceſſors; but it conſiſts in 
| the Elegancy of his Expreſſions, in the juſt Relation he 
| finds between all the Parts of the Body of Man, and in 
the Reaſons he gives of their different Uſe. One of the 
i great Faults of which he has been re- 
| Flats juſtiticl, proach'd, was, for having ſaid, that 
| Drink paſſes through the Lungs. Pla- 
| tarch has made an expreſs Treatiſe to juſtify him in this, 
by the Authority of the Poets, and that of Phyſicians. 
That of the Poets is too weak; for when a Poet ſpeaks 
of watering the Lunos tor drinking, he conforms himſelf 
to the vulgar Opinion and Language: And that of 


Phyſicians is not ſtrong enough to make an Error pr : 
r* 
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or Truth. But indeed Plytarch is miſtaken when he 


arms this to have been the Sentiment of Plato, and of 
Hippocrates too; for neither one nor t'other ever fell into 
this Error. On the contrary, Hippocrates ſays, that 
Drink does not paſs through the Lungs, but goes into 
the Stomach, and thence runs into the Bowels : He only 
aſſerts, that a ſmall inſenſible Part of it ſlides into the 
Aera Arteria, only to help to cool the Air which goes 
into the Lungs ; and this likewiſe is what Plato means: 
Nor could he have any other Thought, ſeeing he often 
in the ſame Treatiſe teaches, that the Stomach is made 
to receive all that we eat and drink ; and that the natural 
Heat, after it has mix'd, diſſolv'd, and divided the Meat 
and Drink, ſends the Liquor into the Veins, which carry 
it to the Heart, and from thence into all the Body by the 
Pipes that proceed from that Part. And the Diſtribution 
of this Liquor of the Chyle, which paſſes from the Sto- 
mach into the Veins, he calls rrigation. So that *tis 
but a ſmall inſenſible Part of what we drink that goes into 
the Lungs ; as Hippocrates, and, after him, Galen, have 
juſtified 4 Experience. 

Plato afterwards treats of the won- 
derful Things to be obſerv'd in the Sight The wonder 
and Hearing, which are the moſt per- 8 2 - 
ſit Senſes. And in explaining the ad- at Hlearipg And 
mirable Conſtruction of the Eyes, he the Uſe of both. 
vicovers the Cauſes of Waking and 
dleep, and deſcends even to that of Dreams, which may 
be aid to be material. For he ſays they that are in a 
deep Sleep have either no Dreams, or very ſhort ones ; 
becauſe all their Senſes are at reſt : But they who are but 
talf aſleep, if one may ſo ſpeak, do not fail of having 
Dreams ; becauſe their Senſes being ſtill in Motion, pre- 
lerve the Veſtiges of thoſe Things that have moy'd them, 
and imprint them on the Imagination. 

He ſays, that the Eyes firft taught us 
Philoſophy, which is the greateſt Favour The trug Uſe 
Men can receive from the Hand of God: of the E.ycs. 
And he is ſo well perſuaded that they 
* ven us only for this End, that he makes no Dit- 

ficuity 
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ficulty of affirming, that if a Man, who does not use 
them to this Purpoſe, becomes blind, he has no Reaſon 
to complain, becauſe his Eyes having been always uſele 
to him, he has no Loſs in loſing them. In truth (fays 
he *) God has formd our Eyes only to contemplate th 
Works of his Providence, and to ſee the regular Motions 
the Heawens, which fo conſtantly obey the Spirit that puitn 
them, that ſo wwe might accuſtam our ſelves to love thu 
which is Comely and Regular: And that wwe might learny 
regulate all the Motions of our Souls, which are of th 
fame Nature with that Divine Intelligence, but are dijm 
der*d by our paſſions. 

: : He ſays the ſame of the Voice and 
Chia ache of the Hearing; that the Tongue ant 
the Hearing. the Ears are given us particularly thu 

we might declare and hear the Wonder 
to be remark'd in the Works of God ; and that Muia 
was invented only to furniſh us, if we may ſo ſay, wit 
Rule and Harmony. For becauſe it has a wonde 
Relation to all the Motions of our Souls, he fays, i 
+ Men moke uſe of it, not as "tis new us'd, for fou 
nay, pernicious Mirth; but to calm and moderate ti 
paſſims, and to correct the horrible Diſcords which ti 
occaſion. 

; He ſays ||, the Heart is the Sourcet 
hf Ad ron the Veins, and the Fountain of the Bloo 
and its Ulle. Which runs from thence with a rap 

Courſe into all the other Parts; and tp 
it is as it were in a Fort guarded on all Sides; that ſo we 
the Choler comes to be inflam'd, when Reaſon give 
Notice that it is threaten'd with ſome Mifchief from wil 
out by external Cauſes, or from within by the Diſorder 
Tumult of the Paſſions ; it may ſpeedily warn the wht 
Body of what paſſes, and diſpoſe it to obey its Ord 
to prevent the Danger impending. And becauſe off 
knew that the unexpected Sight of any terrible thin"! 
and the Motion of the Choler, wwould make the He 


* 
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e „ violently, he contriv'd à very uſeful Remedy for this 
on , of I. fammation, and put the Lungs under it; the 
en Wb farce of a0h1ch being ſoft, and not furniſh'd with much 
ays lod, and having little holes avithin it like a Spunge, 
*g pill to the heart, inceſſantly refoifpes it with 
Tl Ai and Moiflure which it attracts, and moderates 
is violent Heat which would otheraviſe conſume it. 

tn WE In * the lower Ventricle, where the . 
louriſhment is made, are the Spleen and KN e 
ver : The Spleen is a hollow and ſoft and Liver. 
ubſtance, and conſequently very proper 

perform thoſe Functions which it has pleas'd God to 
ten it. For he thought fit, that it ſhould be (not the 
itchen, as *tis expreſs'd in a corrupt Copy, but) 


ru! bt 
" th 
lijor 
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une Fange to auipe and cleanſe the In- 
dene, and to take off all the Filth pager have taiſly 
lud / gathers brut the Liver in Time rcad uvaſygecy 


Sickneſs ; and this favells and puffs a Kitchen, for 
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der > Ait on the contrary flags, and — = 55 

ie ro its former State, when the Bo- 

foi cand. 


As for the Liver, he mays “ it was deſtined to a Uſe 
ich deſerves to be felated for its Singularity : He tells 
that becauſe Gd knew when the Spirit was buſy in 
rlbuting the Aliment in this lower Part of the Belly, 
rould be but little concern'd in what paſſed in the 


ate ti 


<< tl 


zurck! 
Bloc 


a mier Region, and in the Seat of Reaſon, whoſe Or- 
nd tha it would never hear; he to provide againſt this 
ſo wiWonvenience, made the Liver of a hard Subſtance, 


ing a Mixture of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs ; and of 
ünooth and even Superficies, like a Looking-Glaſs. 
en the Soul would advertiſe this Animal Spirit of 
t pailes, ſhe, by means of the Thoughts, imprints 
his Superficies the Image of all Things of which ſhe 
id give it Information; and by theſe Images gives 
ber Joy or Sorrow. When the Soul does not act 
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upon this Part, but leaves it at Reft, as during the Time 
of Sleep, thoſe Gods who form'd the Body, or the great 
God himſelf, imprints on this ſmooth Superficies the 
Images of ſuch Things as muſt come to paſs ; and theſe 
Images being: carried to the Imagination, produce Diyi. 
nation or Prophecy, the Seat of which the Ancients for 
this Reaſon plac'd in the Liver : But This (ſays he) * w- 
wer happens, unleſs it be avhen that part of the Soul is mi 
ina Condition to obey the Spirit, which ought to guide it; 
for God has joined Prophecy with Madneſs : And tis ta 
to convince any one of this Truth, auho confiders that u 
Perſon prophefies truly but when he is out of his Senſy, 
that is, when Ged, or Sleep, or ſome Diſeaſe, depriv 
him of the Uſe of Reaſon. And becauſe "tis only by Res. 
fon that Men can judge of Things, therefore Prophets ner 
F underſtand what they ſee ; and are are therefore obliged 
to have Recourſe to Interpreters, wvho not being traf 
ported with paſſion, are capable of explaining what ti 
Prophets haue ſeen, by Reaſonings founded on Experienc. 
But all this Conſtruction of the Liver looks more like 
one of P;t/agoras's Enigma's, than a Phyſical Expl 
cation; and ſeems much leſs proper to prove that Pre 
phecy comes from God, than to diſcover that it is the 
Effect of ſome Vapours of the lower Ventricle, which 
darken and ſtain the Imagination. 
He endeavours to ſhew that God knowing Man woul 
be intemperate in Fating and Drinking, and that nothin 
would be more capable of deſtroying him before he a 
vanc'd to Ripeneſs of Age, he made, 3s! 

Why theBowels were, a Labyrinth of || Bowels in the lo 
wind about. er Ventricle, that by their Turnings au 
Windings the Food might be hinder'dfror 


> 


* In his maus, Tom. 3. 
This is one of Plato's Errors, who abſurdly confounds Fr 
phers divinely infpir'd, with falte Prophets, and therely ga 
Oc ation to the Error of the Mentanits. True Prophets did n 
fpeak ly Fxtaſy, but ſaw ard underttood what they declart 
and were therefore call“ Ser 


|! Tom. J. 


paſſi 
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p:lling off too ſoon ; for if the Bowels were all ſtreight, 
the Food would be continually paſſing ; and Men, by this 

Mezns render'd inſatiable, would think of nothing elſe 
but eating, which would make them uncapable of ap- 
plying themſelves to Learning «na Piloſophy, and 
would ſpeedily occaſion their Death: 7 ke natural Heat 
not being ſufficient to digeſt ſo much ood, beſides that it 
would want Time to do it. 

After this he explains the Nature and Production of 
the Fleſh, Blood, Bones, Muſcles, Stnews, Brain, Mar— 
row, and all the other Parts of which our Bodies are 
compos'd ; he calls the Blood /e Ford ef the Fl:fp, and 
ys the whole Body is encompui.'d wich Fleſh, like ſo 
much ſoft Wool, laid cloſe together, which ſerves to for- 
fy it againſt the Injuries of the Air, and all other Acci- 
ents, as Falls, Ec. 

In ſpeaking of the Conſtruction f h 

he Head, ans tis both the moſt e eee. 
beautiful and weakeſt of all the Parts | 
the Body. That God indecd could have given Man 
Head much better fortified with Bones, Sinews, and 
Fleſh, which would have extremely prolong'd his Life, 
þ well as made him lead it more commodiouſly : But be- 
auſe it was not poſſible that a Part cover'd over with a 
ery hard Bone, a great many Sinews, and very thick 
len, ſhould have a very quick Senſe ; and the Head 
as to be the Seat of Senſe, Reaſon, and Prudence ; God 
aving well weigh'd the Advantages of a very ſtrong and 
adult, but ill-contriv'd Body, that is, heavy, and un- 
able of Senſe and Prudence, againſt thoſe of a Body 
lore feeble, but more elegant, that is to ſay, lively and 
pitiome ; he preferr'd this to the other, and choſe to 
we us a ſhort, rather than a long Life: For the Spirit 
+ not created for the Body, but the Body for the Spirit. 
He goes on to ſpeak of Sanguification, Nutrition, 
elpiration, Tranſpiration, natura! Heat, the Diminu- 
an and Augmentation of the Body, which leads him 


— — — 
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to ſpeak of Old Age, Diſeaſes, and Death, which hap- 


pens when the Machine is worn out, and the Strings that 
held it together grow ſlack, and give the Soul liberty to fi 
out of her priſon with extreme pleaſure. 

As for Diſeaſes, he explains the Cauſes of them by 
the ſame Principles which Hippocrates had eſtabliſh'd be. 
fore him. For he ſays“, Man being a Compound of 
the four Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, or 
which is the ſame Thing, Cold, Hot, Moift, and Dry; 
the juſt Proportion and even 'Temperament of theſe four 


* preſerve Union and Peace, from whence Health p 
reſults; and, on the contrary, their unequal Mixture, WM join 
which proceeds from Exceſs, Defect, or the Change of WF hi 


the Situation of ſome or other of *em, produces Diſorder ¶ thei: 
and Diviſion, the only Source of Diſeaſes. For then ¶ Dif 
that which was Cold becomes Hot, that which was Dry, ate 
Moiſt; and that which was Heavy, Light; and the Blood Wi your 
being corrupted by this Alteration, as well as the Spirits, = 
and overcharg'd with Acid or Salt Particles; inſtead o per! 
producing new to nouriſh the Fleſh, breeds nothing but hi 
Choler, Phlegm, and Water, which generate divers forts ]Wiccu: 
of Fevers and other Diſtempers. and ” 
From theſe Diſeaſes of the Body ſpring i W 

The Diſcaſes of thoſe of the Soul, which Plato divide the f. 
the Soul. into two Sorts, that of Folly, and that etre. 
of Ignorance or Stupidity. Ignorance ids, 

is properly the Soul's Forgetfulneſs: And when great Hon ou 
Pleaſure, or exceſſive Sorrows, take away Knowledge in a ft 
from the Soul, ſo that ſhe is not in a Condition to un- e v 
derſtand any Thing, this is Folly. For Example, rer tc 
Man whoſe Temper inclines him to Love, is always mac Wor \ 
while the Rage of this Paſſion laſts; he is therefore hit ( 
call'd a profligate Perſon, or a Debauchee, as if he OC 
willingly plung'd himſelf into this Diſorder : But be he pu 
ought to be call'd a Fool, and look'd upon as a diſeas deaf 
Perſon-; for, according to Socrates, no Man is vicious Huld; 
but againſt his Will. This Man is carried away by W's 
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Conſtitution, and the ill Education he has had. And the 
{ame may be ſaid of all other ſorts of Senſuality. 
Sorrow likewiſe proceeds from the 

Intemperature of the Body; for it is The Cauſe of 

caus'd by an acrimonious Phlegm, and Sorrow. 
| bilious Humours which diſperſe them- 

ſelves through the Body, and not finding Vent, obſcure 

the Soul with their Vapours, diſturb her Motion, and 

bring grievous Diſtempers upon her, but different ac- 
cording to the Parts on which they fix. 

To this Intemperature of the Body he Th 11 
joins the Intemperature of whole Cities, . de = 
which by the pernicious Example of Cities. 
their corrupt Manners, and the wicked 
Diſcourſe which they ſuffer both in publick and in pri- 
vate, and, in fine, by the little Care they cake to have 
young People well educated, frequently precipitate us into 
all theſe Miſchiefs. Thus our Corruption comes pro- 
perly from two Cauſes that are abſolutely involuntary ; 
which render us wicked againſt our Wills, and inſtead of 
accuſing us, there is Reaſon only to accuſe our Parents 
and Teachers. 

What Plato ſays of the ill Education of Youth, and 
the fatal Examples which whole Cities 
Dee them, is but too true: But what he How this Opini- 
ads, that our Corruption is involuntary on o Tale, Tha: 

we are Wicked a- 
on our own Part, ought not to be taken gent onr_ wills 
in a ſtrict literal Senſe. For as Ariftotle Yught to be un- 
has very well obſerv'd, tis a great Er- derſtood. 
ror to ſay we are only vicious againſt 
dar Wills. Sound Philoſophy and Religion teach us, 
thit God has given Men a Liberty of chuſing between 


he MCcod and Evil, and that all virtuous or vicious Actions 
he e purely voluntary. If it were not fo, it would be 


ur2fonable to blame Vice, or commend Virtue, nor 
bld any Reaſon be aſſign'd for the Eſtabliſhment of Re- 
"9% and Puniſhments, for none can be juſtly praiſed or 9 
praiſed on] y for what he did whether he would or no. 4 WM 
ese then did Mato underſtand this Notion of Socrates, i. 
embrace it as he did? Without doubt he underſtood . 
(and 1 
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(and 'tis what 4riotle did not comprehend) that God has 
given Men all that Light that is neceſſary to direct 'em to 
obev the Law of Nature which he has engrav'd in their 
Hearts ; and to inform *em of certain fundamental Truths, 
which enlighten the Univerſe like ſo many Torches : But 
Men have deſpiſed theſe Helps, and by this voluntary 
Contempt are juſtly fallen into Blindneſs, which hinders 
'em from diſtinguiſhing Truth from Error, or at leaf 
from obeying it. And thus all the vicious Actions of 
Men are at the ſame Time voluntary and involuntary ; {9d 
voluntary in their Origin and Source: For *tis their o bat 
Choice that they have thrown off the Yoke of Vine: Bo 
and Righteouſneſs; and involuntary often in the Execi- 
tion: For in ſpite of the Remorſe of their Coniciencez 
they are led away by the miſerable Propenſion of theirﬀſ"ey 
Hearts, which induces em to commit the Evil which 
they would not do. They are the Slaves of Sin, which 
rules over 'em, and to the Service of which they hare 
engag'd their Liberty. 

Remedies for 4 hs comes _ ata the ou 

if aſc ies that are to be applied againſt thels 
br 1 Hp = two Sorts of Diſeaſes of as Soul and 

Body; and firſt eſtabliſhes this incon 
teſtible Maxim, That whatſoever is Good, is Beautiful 
that Goodneſs conſiſts in Proportion and Meaſure ; an 
that if this be true in all ſenſible Things, tis much mot 
ſo in the Union of the Soul and Body: For from thei 
juſt Proportion ſpring Health and Virtue; as Diſeaſes an 
Vices are produc'd by the contrary. If the Soul betc 
ſtrong for the Body, ſhe weakens it, wears 1t out, all 
very often cauſes ſuch Maladies as baffle the Art of Phy 
ſicians. 

On the other Side, if the Body is ſtronger than t 
Soul, becauſe it takes Care only of it ſelf, it grows, alt 
fortifies it ſelf daily, and leaves the Soul in an Oblivio 
and, as it were, in a Lethargy, which brings on her 
Stupidity and Ignorance which ſhe cannot diſſipate. Ther 

fore to preſerve the Health of both Parts, they both 
'em ought to be equally exerciſed. He that applies hu 
ſelf to Study, ought not to deſpiſe the Exerciſes of tl 
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Body ; and he who makes bodily Exerciſes his principal 
Buſineſs, ought not to neglect Meditation and Study. 
But in theſe two States we muſt take great Care not to go 
fom one Extreme to another; not to paſs ſuddenly, Br 
inſtance, from great Reſt to great Labour. We ſhould 
imitate Nature, whoſe Motions are always equal, without 
Catches, and Shocks. Now of all Motions the moſt ſa- 
latary is that which is made of one's ſelf in one's ſelf; 
becauſe *tis natural. That which comes from another 
Body, is detrimental ; and the moſt miſchievous of all is 
that which by means of external Bodies removes by Parts 
a Body which was at Reſt. 

Hence it follows, that the beſt Remedy, and moſt 
wholeſome Purgative, is Exerciſe, that is to ſay, that which 
they call * Gymnaſtick : After this comes the Exerciſe of 
the Horſe, or that of being carried any other Way, as in 
2 Litter or Boat, which the Ancients call'd Vectatio; for 
this Exerciſe is compos'd of Motion and Reſt. The third 
Cort is not „but in preſſing Neceſſity, and no Man 
f Senſe will ever uſe it but in an Extremity ; ſuch are 
medicinal Purges : For we ſhould never irritate thoſe Diſ- 
ifes that are not dangerous, by ſuch kind of Medicines, 
ſhe Formation of Diſeaſes is like that of Animals, they 
Qquire a certain Space of Time to bring 'em to Perfection; 
hey have their Periods, and if we attempt to oppoſe em 
WW violent Remedies before the Time of their Declen fon, 
e often make many Diſtempers of one, or of a ſlight Diſ- 
ſe an incurable one. We ought to prevent or attack them 
a good Regimen, as much as Opportunity will permit. 

Plato divides the Soul into three Parts; NJ: 
be Reaſonable Part, the Iraſcible Part, 12 ou! * 
ad the Concupiſcible Part. He places parts. i 
efrſt in the Brain, the ſecond in the 
art, and the third in the Liver. He alſo compares it 
8 Flying-Chariot having two Horſes and a Charioteer ; 
er of the Horſes is headſtrong and unruly, and the 
ener is gentle and governable. The Charioteer is 

aſon, which is to command and guide ; the unruly 


Such as Wreitling, Leaping, Running, Cc. | 
may Vor. J. G Horſe 
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Horſe is the concupiſcible Part, for the Appetites knoy 
no Bridle or R<ttraint of Reaſon; and the gentle Horſe 
is the iraſcihle Part, Leconſe it obeys the Reaſon, and i; 
ſervicenb e to it on urgent Occafions, When a Man doe 
not moderate theſe two latter Parts, and purge their 
Paſſions to reduce them to a uſeful Mediocrity, and ſub 
mit them to the former, he can have no other than earthly 
and mortal Opinions; and he renders himſelf mortal, 
becauſe he fortifies in himſelf thoſe Parts that are mortal: 
Whereas he that makes the firſt Part reign over the two 
other, becauſe he has in a ſpecial Manner adorn'd and 
cultivated that God which was given to him, that is, his 
Underſtanding or Mind, and becauſe the Mind comes im. 
mediately from the only true God, he is hereby united to 
the Source of Life, and already taſtes the Firſt-Fruits of i by 
Immortality. the 
This Diviſion of the Soul deſerves w em. 

An Explication be explain'd, for ſome have been mightily BW H 
of this Divition. miſtaken to think that Plato made the the 
Soul diviſible, or that he imagin'd ther Havi 

were divers Souls; as if he put as many Souls in the B. 
of Man, as there were Grecian Officers (if I may f dec 
ſpeak) in the famous Trejan Horſe. This Philoſopher nan! 
did not fall into ſuch an Error as this; but on the contra hic! 
attacks it, and oppoſes all the Abſurdity of it, and wid 
marvellous Strength of Argument eſtabliſhes the Simpl 
city and Indiviſibility of the Soul: But his Deſign was u 
ſhew (as he explains himſelf in his Theetetus, and th 
fourth Book of his Republick) that there are ſome ThingWeorere 
that depend only on the Soul, ſuch are all the Acts of tu 
Will; and that there are others which depend on tht 
corporeal Faculties: And theſe corporeal Faculties . 
Powers compoſe thoſe two Parts, that may be call'd thqſtiat Y 
two corporeal and mortal Parts of the Soul, vi. thi 
concupiſcible and iraſcible, which cauſe all our Paſſion 
the Seat of which he places in the Heart and Liver 
which he looks upon as the two Sources of the Blood ant a \ 
Spirits, on which alone the corporeal Faculties depenq e. 
and which alone excite all the Motions and Paffions of f nim! 
Body. Thus, according to Plato, there is but one 1" 
P 
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ple Soul without any Diverſity of Parts, the Seat of which 
is in the Brain, whence it irradiates the whole Body by 
W means of the Nerves, Blood, and Spirits; but its Motions, 
that is, the Acts of the Will, may be oppoſed by the 
| Motions and Impulſions of the Body: And 'tis this which 
makes theſe Combats between the ſuperior and inferior 
Soul, (that is, betwixt the Soul and the Body) mention'd 
in the fourth Book of the Republick. This, I fay, is 
Platos Doctrine, by which 'tis eaſy to explain all the 
Faculties of the Soul, and to give the Reaſons of its Vices 
and Virtues, and to diſcover the Remedies that ought to 
be uſed to fortify the one, and weaken the other, and ta 
correct all the Paſſions, in reducing them to a uſeful Me- 
diecrity ; for there are none of em but what are good 
by Nature, and may be uſed to good Advantage, when 
the Soul is Miftreſs of em, and ſo regulates and conducts 
em. 
He next explains the Production of 

the firſt Woman, and that of Animals. Th 8 of 

: f e firſt Wo- 
Having underſtood by the Hiſtory of man, and of all 
Moſes, that the firſt Man being caſt into Animals, 
a deep Sleep, God extracted the Wo- 
man from him: This gave riſe to all thoſe Imaginations, 
which he expoſes in his Timæus; where he teaches, that 
the firſt Woman and all Animals ſprang from Man, but 
through that thick Darkneſs he had ſpread upon this Work 
of God, in explaining it after a myſterious and poetical 
anner, the Foot-ſteps of ancient Truth are to be diſ- 
covered ; and one may perceive, that he thus obſcur'd 
d conceal'd 'em, only that he might thence draw a 
Doctrine uſeful to regulate the Manners of Men. His 
Velign is to engage Man always to render his Creator 
mat Worſhip. which is due to him; and to do nothing 
at may render him unworthy of that great Advantage of 
ring been form'd by the Hands of God himſelf : There- 
ure he repreſents to him, not only that he degenerates 
itoa Woman, when he is unjuſt, timorous, and volup- 
20u5 ; but moreover, that he finks into the Condition of 
nmals, For when he is inconſtant, raſh, and unſteddy, 
Ws amuſes himſelf about penetrating the Heavens by a 
. G 2 vain 


8 
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vain 8 imagining that only by the Organ of hi 
Sight he is able to judge of all that appears there, he be- 
comes a Bird: If he has no Reliſh of true Fhiloſoply, 
but inſtead of contemplating the Heavens, that by the 
marvellous Workmanſhip of em he might ſeek the Kron 
ledge of him that made them, he only thinks on earthly 
Things, and how te gratify his ſenſual Deſires, he dege- 
nerates into a brute Beaſt, and is always fix*d to the Earth: 
If he be yet more corrupted, he becomes a Reptile, and 
always touches the Earth with all the Parts of his Body; 
and, in fine, if he puſh his Folly and Ignorance to the | 
laſt Extremity, he becomes a Fiſh, unworthy to breathe WF anc 
in the Air; and conſequently plung'd in the moſt filthy Cel 
and troubled Element of all. This is the Metempſy- WW Sw 
choſis of which Plato ſpeaks, and I make no Doubt but ¶ ſuc 
this was the Sentiment of Pythazoras, and of the Exyp- Th 
trans, Which has been made ridiculous in taking it ven beg 
unjuſtly in a literal Senſe. For what Probability s WM tha 
there that Philoſophers, who never ſpoke without Enig- true 
ma's, ſhould with ſo much Simplicity explain ſo wonderiul Th 
a Secret as that of the Paſſage of Souls into various Be- wh: 
dies of a different Species? And perhaps it would be ro plic 
ill. founded Opinion, that this Idea came WF it i 


bod rok 28 ef into the Head of Pythagoras, upon what bon 
mopeds 1 On happen'd in his Time to King Neb Wh Spa 
templychoſis. chadnezzar, who for his Sins was turn d cam 

out among the Beaſts, and for ſeven was 
Years grazed like an Ox. Met 


A Philoſopher who explain'd his Doctrine only by WW lg 
enigmatick Expreſſions, could not but be taken with 8 
this Idea, which naturally informs us, that Vice degrades I {aid 
us from our Dignity, and transforms us into Beaſts, more ¶ orde 
or leſs ſavage, according as we are more or leis vicious, if the 
and a certain Sign that this was his Senſe of this Metemp. to p 
ſychoſis, is, that the Pzthagorean Philoſophers concerv 0 char 
it juſt after this Manner; and prov'd that \ian in his Gam 
Eſſence is inferior to God and Angels, and ſuperior te 
Animals, Flants, and other terreſtrial and mortal Natures: 
And that as tazt Man who ſhould flatter himſelf that e = 
ſhould becom a God, or an Angel, would be infinitely i 

| M11ts 
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miſtaken, not underſtanding the Limits of Nature ; he 
that ſhould think he ſhould become a Beaſt for his Wick- 
| edneſs, or a Plant becauſe of his heavy and ſluggiſh Tem- 
| per, would likewiſe be deceiv'd, * being ignorant of the 
eſential Form of the Soul, aubich cas newer alter; but 
teing and continuing always Man, is ſaid to become a Cod 
r a Brute by Virtue or Vice, although by Nature it can- 
wet be either the one or the other, and therefore is ſo only by 
reſemblance. a 
Moreover, Pythagoras might take this Idea from the 
ancient Hebrews, Who gave Men ſuch Names as were 
deſcriptive of their Nature, calling them Wolves, Dogs, 
Swine, Serpents, Fiſhes, &c. as they remark'd in em 
ſuch Vices as render'd 'em very like thoſe Animals. 
Therefore the firſt Man that was celebrated for Piety, and 
began to call on the Name of the Lord, was call'd Enos, 
that is to ſay, a True Man; as if there had been no 
true Man before him, 4 becauſe there was no pious Man. 
This is all the Myſtery of Pythagoras's Metempſychoſis; 
which has been turn'd into a Monſter by a low literal Ex- 
plication of it. Plato underſtood it in Part, but he alter'd 
it in connecting it with an Error into which he fell, a- 
bout the Return of Souls into this Life after a certain 
Space of Time. As I take it, he conceiy'd that a Soul 
came divers Times to animate the ſame Body: Thus ic 
was rather a Reſurrection ſeveral Times repeated, than a 
Metempſychoſis. But of this Matter we ſhall treat more 
WH eargely in its Place. 
J Some of Plato's Interpreters have a 
bid that in the Creation of Man, God . e a A 
e order'd the inferior Deities to make 2 ublüks 
che Body, that ſo, becauſe all Evil was of it felf. 
Wl proceed from Matter, he might not be 
d charg'd with it, and that it might not be ſaid, that Evil 
ame from God himſelf. But this Expedient would have 


es, 


* * 


7 | FE 5 
1e * Hierecles on the Verſes of Pythageras. 


ly 1 1 ſuppoſe the Author means in that Generation; for other- 
Wie tis evident that Ael was a pious Man. 
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been very uſeleſs ; For if Evil were a Quality adherentty : 
Matter, God having created this, the other muſt nech f 
have come from him, though the Body had been cres. f 
ted by inferior Deities ; which is impious, and very re- 
mote from F/are's I honghts. When this Philoſopher ; 
fays Evils could not be baniſh'd from Nature, and that 
they aroſe from Neceſſity, that is, from Matter; he had 
no Deſign to ſignify that Matter was evil of it ſeif: But 
he meant to ſhew, that as it is always oppoſite to the 
Nature of God, it cauſes all the Paſſions and all the Mi- 
ſeries of Men ; who by how much the more they approach 
it, by ſo much the more diſtant they remove from God, 
For Matter does not only corrupt thoſe who immerſe 
themſelves in it, but alſo ſuch as look on it ; becauſe 
every Thing that inclines or turns it ſelf towards it, n:cel- 
farily turns away from God, and leaves Light for Dark- 
neſs, which is a Principle confirm'd equally by Religion 
and Experience, fo that tis unneceſſary to bring Proofs 
to ſupport it. It will be ſufficient to eite here * Plato's 
own Words: It is impoſſible, my dear Theodore, that 
Evils fpould be entirely RY humas Society: For bis ne 
a 


ceſſary there ſhould be always ſomething oppofite to Good, 
Yet it muſt not be thought that Evil can ever approach tht 


Deity, "tis only annex d to mortal Natures, and is alway: 
about the Earth which we inhabit, becauſe it forings onh 
from Neceſſity. Therefore we ſhould endeawour to fly from 
Bence as ſwiftly as we can. Now to fly away, is 10 it 
bour to unite our ſelves to God, as much as Fa and 
abe can't be united to him, but by Wiſdom, Righteouſneſs, 


and Holineſs. 

Een d In this Book of a Nepablicl, he ſhews 
foir g fromMars that Evil does not ſpring from Matter 
ter. but from Motion, which brings it to it 

firſt Confuſion and Diſorder. The World 
ffays he) had all good Things from its Maker ; but fron 
the External Habitude, which it had before, it had 
all that is evil, wicked, and vicious in Nature, an 


— 
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communicates it to Animals. So that by his Account, 
| Evil is properly only a Return to the firſt Diſorder, an 
| Irregularity, a Diſlocation, and Diſobedience, and con- 
| ſequently ſubſiſts not by it ſelf: Whereas Good ſubſiſts, 
independently of the Things that poſſeſs it; for it ſubſiſts 
| in God, who is the Author of all Good, and is Good- 
neſs it ſelf. But whence comes this Mction that leads to 
Diſorder ? It proceeds not from Matter, ſeeing that 1s 
| without Quality. It comes, according to Plato, from 
the raſh and diſordered Spirit which heated and animated 
the firſt Matter, before God, by framing the World, 
had render'd it capable of Order and Harmony by an 
Underſtanding. 

By this we are to underſtand, that Evil is a Privation 
of Order and Harmony, which proves true in all forts 
| of Evil, and above all in thoſe of the Soul; that is, in 
Vices which are the only proper Evils. When a Man 
diſobeys the Law, one can't ſay his Diſobedience is a 
Being which exiſts and ſprings from the Law, but *tis an 
Alienation from what the Law commands. The Law 
is holy, and the Commandment is juſt and good, but 
Concupiſcence has produc'd Sin. When a Son loves not 
his Father who has done him nothing but Good, one 
can't fay this Averſion proceeds from the Father ; on the 
contrary, 'tis only a Refuſal of Love and Submiſſion 
which he owes him, and which the Law of Nature teaches 
him. Juſt ſo the Evils of the Soul, are not a Fault of 
Nature, but a Fault of the Will; which being free, uſes 
its Liberty to reject that which is good. So that Vices 
are only voluntary Averſions, which alienate us from 
right Reaſon, in which alone Order and Harmony con- 
iſt; and conſequently, as the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tonifts knew very well, there is no Ne- 
ceſſit/ of eſtabliſhing a Principle of Evil, Evil does not 
whether we make it ſpring from Mat- exiſt o. it ſelf. 
ter, or derive it from without, we need 
only one Principle of Good which truly exiſts, and this 
s God. By his Eſſence he is ſeparated from Rati- 
onal Subſtances, but he communicates and unites him- 
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| ſelf to them by Reaſon : To obey thi 
fy gi — Reaſon, is Virtue; and to diſobey it 
Vice, are. Vice. Thus our Bodies are neither the 
Caufe of our Vices, nor that of our 
Virtues ; “ but our Souls are the Cauſe of both, as Play 
very {olidly proves in his Xth Book of Laws. 
3 It has been charg'd on Plato as : 
les calls 2 Crime, that he gives the Name of Go 
tures Gods. to Creatures: But beſides that he has 
done nothing in this but what we hnd 
done in the Holy Scripture, where Men and Angels are 
called Gods; never did any one better obſerve the infinite 
Sovereignty of the true God over mortal Creatures to when 
he has given this Name, than Plato has done. Thus he 
+ feigns God ſpeaking to 'em as their Supreme Lord: 
Children of the Gods, all the Works that haue gone out of 
my Hands are indiſſoluble as much as 1 leaſe, and as ln 
as hall fuftain em. Not but that whatſoever bal 
been join'd together is of a Nature capable of being di 
united, but it becemes not an infinitely good Creator f 
deftroy his Work, when this Work bas nothing of Evil 
in it. You hawe been created, and conſequently you can't 
be entirely immortal and indifſoluble ; however , yu 
ſhall never be deſtre d, and Death ſhall hawe no Doni- 
nion over you; my Will being a ſtronger Bond to aſcer 
tain your Immortality, than all that herewith qu 
have been bound at your Birth. We hawe yet three Sorti 
of Animals to form of mortal Matter, without whit 
the Warld could not be perfect, for to make it perfed it 


ought to contain Animals of every Species; but if | 


uld create them my ſelf, they will be equal to tht 
22 Therefore that they may be 1 that 
the World may be comfleated, do you form them jour 
ſelves according to your Nature, 7 imitating the powtr 
J diſplayd in forming you: And ſeeing the moſt ex- 


——_— 
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* Therefore the Holy Scripture commonly ſpeaks of the Sou 
with reference to Vices and Virtues: Tie gut trat ſinneti, 14 
Soul touch, &C. | 

In his Tauss, Tom. 3. 

cellent 
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ding that which is to be mortal; and by 
| neceſſary Aliments, raiſe them up and make em grow, an 

| nuhen they are deflroyged receive them again into your 
| Bofom. 
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| cellent of em ought to have ſomething Divine to render 
en aworthy to rule the reſt, and to engage them to obey 
= Laws and Fuftice, I will provide that Divine Seed 

| quhich is the Soul. Do you finiſh this Compoſition, by ad. 


furniſhing it with 


Plato here, after a very magnificent and poetical Man- 


| ner, deſcribes how God created Man and the other 


Animals by Means of ſecond Cauſes, which he calls 
Gods; and it is no difficult Matter to find in his Words 
the Beams of thoſe eternal Truths which on teaches 
us, Plato (after Moſes) brings God in as if ſpeaking to 
other Gods when he is about to create Man ; though he 
dd not comprehend the Myſtery hidden under thoſe di- 
vine Words. In Plate, as well as in the Writings of 
Moſes, we ſee Man was form'd after the Image of God; 
not as to his Body, but as to his Mind ; that he was to 
rule over other Animals; and that he only is capable of 
rendering God true Worſhip. Plato teaches us after Mo- 
fer, that theſe very Animals ſerve to perfectionate the 
Univerſe ; contrary to the Opinion of certain Hereticks, 
who accuſed God for having made many Animals that 
were either dangerous or uſeleſs. In fine, we ſee in 
Plato, as well as in the Holy Scriptures, that important 
Truth, * That the Immortality of the Angels is not an 
Effect of their Nature, but a Privilege of mere Grace, 
which depends only on the Divine Will. 

"Tis ſurprizing that ſuch a Man as 
Plato, who underſtood theſe Great 
Truths, and ſpoke of God after ſo admi- 
able a Manner, as we ſhall ſee in di- 
vers Places of this Treatiſe, ſhould not- 


Whether God 
can make him- 


Men. 


— 
— 


* This is what St. Ambroſe ſays in expreſs Terms, in his zd 
ok De tide : Nee & Angelus immortalis ef naturaliter, cujus immer- 
'Uiras «jt in volt, Ceatoris. Angels themſelves are not immor- 
al |'y Nature, but their Immortality depends on the Will of 


heir Creator, 
G 5 withſtanding 


ſelf viſible to 
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withſtanding maintain, as he has done in the * ich 
Book of his Republick, that God being Perfection it ſelf, 
cannot ſhew himſelf to Men under any viſible Figure: 
And he reaſons thus; I God ſhould metamorphoſe hin- 
Self, he would affume a Form more per- 
Flate's falſe Rea- V than his own, or a Form leſi perfed. 
ſoning. New tis ridiculous to ſay he changes for 
; the better, for then there would be ſone- 
thing more perfe than he, which is abſurd; and "tis in 
pious to admit that he changes himſelf into 28 leſs 
perfect, for God can't degrade himſelf: Befides, if ke 
bould appear under any other Form than his own, he wwoull 
lie, becauſe he would appear to be what he is not. Hen 
1 ids it muſt be concluded, that he continues in his fim- 
ple Form, which alone is Beauty and Perfectivn it ſelf. 
And upon this he condemns Homer for having attributed 
to God thoſe viſible Forms. | | 
If Plato had only employ'd this Argument of his to 
beat down the ridiculous Metamorphoſes which the Poets 
attributed to the Gods, he would have had Reaſon ; but 
to make uſe of it to oppoſe the Manner by which God 
has often render'd himſelf viſible, wiz. under the Form 
of an Angel or Man, whom he created after his Image, 
and whoſe Figure he _ take, without deceiving Men, 
or laying aſide his Perfections, is an Error. And this 
did not eſcape the Knowledge of his Diſciple 4-:/ferle, 
who though otherwiſe leſs illuminated in what belongs 
to the Divine Nature, underſtood better than Plato the 
Beauty and Truth of that Sentiment of Homer, who in 
the XIVth E-ok of his Ody/es ſays, that the Gods, who 
can eafily clothe then;ſelves with all forts of Forms, fom- 
times take the Fi ure of Travellers and go into Cities, u 
be Witneſſes both of the Sins of Men and of their god 
Ackions. Inſtructed by this great Poet, he underſtood that 
it is not unworthy of God to aſſume Human Nature, 
to deliver Men from their Errors. Upon which his too 
zealous Admirers have advanc'd, that he had ſome Pre- 
ſage of the Incarnation of the Meſſiah. But what an 


bh. 
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Honour is it to Homer, that his Notions agree better with 


the Truths contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, than thoſe 
of the greateſt Philoſophers? When God appear'd to 


Men under a vifible Form, he had both what was viſible 


and what was inviſible. 

But to return to Plato's Phyſicks. One may very 
well difſent both from thoſe who will 

| have 'em very ect, and from the 1 4 rage? 
Sentiment of thoſe that account 'em ve- ns Phyſicks. 
ry defective. The former have too | 
good an Opinion of 'em, ſeduc'd perhaps by the great 
Pleaſure they have found in penetrating the great Ob- 
ſcurities of his Timeus ; and others ſpeak too meanly 


of em, becauſe they have not given themſelves Time to 


ſound thoſe Deeps, having been diſcourag'd by the Drineſs 


of his Principles, which he dces not give himſelf the 
Trouble of unfolding, but leaves others the Labour of 
explaining and finding out the Meaning of 'em. But in 
this there is a Medium to be obſerv'd. Tis certain Plato 
knew the chief Principles of true Natural Philoſophy. 
This ſufficiently appears by what has been already ſaid 
on this Subject. We find in his Timæus an Explication 
of the Nature of the Elements only by the Diſpoſition 
and Configuration of the Parts of Matter, which alſo 
cauſe the different Senſations and Affections of the Body. 
There we find the Explication of Colours, which are 
only the Reflection of Light. By the different Mixture, 
by the diverſified Figure and Motion of the Elements, 
each of which has many different Qualities or Forms, he 
explains the Production and Nature of Minerals, Metals, 
Oils, Salt, Liquors, Meteors, &c. For example, ſpeak- 
ing of the Loadſtone and Amber, he ſays, Their Virtue 
comes from the Motion of the Matter wwhich goes out of their 
pores. But all this together can't make a well- methodiz' d 
dyitem of Fhyſicks: Nor is it his Deſign to give the 
World a "Treatiſe of Phyſicks. He ſwiftly runs through 
that which is tranſitory, to find that which is permanent, 
and to well upon it; he forgets nothing that is neceſſary, 
but rejccts whatſoever is uſeleſs or ſuperfluous ; he fo 
little Deſigns to enter into a deep Reſearch of this 

| Matter, 
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Matter, that he lets us know, that if any one has a 
Mind to break of his Meditation from Things that 
truly exiſt and abide; to apply himſelf to a more parti 
cular Knowledge of ſuch as are only tranſitory and 
momentary, and finds Pleaſure in fo do- 
Natural Philo- ing, it will not be difficult for him to 
2 re ſatisfy himſelf in following his Princi- 
Divertiſement, ples; and to give himſelf a Divertiſe 
ment of Life, which he calls #/e and 

Moderate. | 
By theſe Words Plato gives us to underſtand, that he 
look*d upon this Part of Natural Philoſophy rather as a 
Play, than an Employment; and this oblig'd him to 
give only a ſuperficial Account of it, that he might more 
uſefully employ his Time in ſ:arching for more important 
and ſolid Truths. And one may ſay, that in this again 
he imitates Mo/es, who in the Hiſtory of the Creation has 
wiſely ſuppreſs'd whatſoever might flatter the Vanity and 
Curioſity of Men, to inſiſt only on that which was pro- 
per to augment their Humility and Piety. Therefore 
we ſhould be fo far from wondering that Natural Philo- 
ſophy was not rais'd to its Perfection in thoſe ancient 
Times, when it was look'd upon at beſt but as an Amuſe- 
ment more curious than uſctul, and when the greateſ 
Men applied themſelves only to Morality, which is con- 
cern'd only about our true Happineſs and Miſery ; that 
know not whether we ſhould not have more Reaſon to 
de ſurpriz'd that it ſhould be ſo much eſteem'd in Ages 
wherein we ought even to make leſs Account of it than 
Plato does olomon does not adviſe Men to acquire 
Natural Philc/o; by, but to get Wiſdem. For "tis Wiidom 
only that teaches us to know God; and that is Plats 
Languige, who to promote his Deſign, always reaſons 
mor Ily in his Phyſical Diſcourſes : And inſtead of in- 
\ftivg on the Conſideration of Mechanick Reaſons taken 
from the Motion and Succeſſion of Bodies, applies him- 
ſelf, as Secrate; did before im to diſcover the firſt Cauſe, 
and to penetrate i... Design the Sovereign Spirit which 
erns the Woild ; and -ufeavours to explain whole 
Nature by Harmony and Proportion; ſeeking not 1 

| II. 
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much to teach Men Phyſicks, as to give 'em great Proſ- 


s, and to elevate their Minds. Nay, Socrates for- 
mally ſays in Phædon, that the Manner of teaching Phy- 
ficks by the Succeſſion and Motion of Bodies is very de- 
ſectire, and cauſes more Errors than it cures : Becauſe 
by detaining the Mind too much upon Matter, and that 


| which is but a ſecond Cauſe, it hinders it from raiſing 


it ſelf up to God, who is the only true and firſt Cauſe of 
all Things : And he blames Anaxagoras, who tho' he 
knew this Truth, diſſembles it in his Practice, and de- 
ceives the ExpeQation of his Readers. *Tis ſuch a Re- 
ſearch as this that Solomon repreſents as @ very evil and 
dangerous Employment ; and the Truth of this has been 
but too much confirm'd by Experience. 

Before we quit this SubjeR, let us | 
ſee how he ranges the Celeftial Spheres, The Order of 
and what Vertues he ſuppoſes them to the Ccleitial 
diſplay by their Influences. Firſt, he Sphercs. 
places the Earth as the Center of the | 
World. *Tis true, Theophraftus writes, that in his Old 
Age he repented that he had given it that Place, which is 
not ſuitable to it. He fays, it is the Boundary of the 
Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and conſequently the 
Inſtrument of Time, as the Planets are, and Guardian 
or Mother of the Day and Night. After the Earth he 
places the Sphere of the Maon, then that of the Sun, 
that of Venus, and that of Mercury; after Mercury he 
places Mars, 7 apiter, and Saturn. | 

He fays that in the Begmning after 
God had created the Souls of Men, he ne Influences 
diſtributed them into all the Planets; of the Stars. 
by which he would fignify, that the Bo- 
dies which thoſe Souls animated in the Time mark'd out 
by Providence, ſhould be ſubje& to the Influences of 
thoſe Stars. Which he explains more ſenfibly, when he 
feigns that there are Three Parcæ, the PR FEE TIF 
Daughters of Neceſſity, which turn a f * 8 
great Spindle, that is the Axletree of parc. 
the World, with its eight Spheres, whoſe 
Motions and Revolutions produce all Things. Neceſſity 
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is Deſtiny, which is nothing but the Order and Conca. 
tenation of Cauſes, which ought to produce ſuch or ſuch 
Effects. This Neceſſity has three Daughters, which de- 
note the three Differences of Time, which is either paſt, 
preſent, or future. The firſt, which is the eldeſt, is 
nam'd Lachefis, that is, @ Lot, becauſe the Lots of all 
Things have been regulated from all Eternity, that is, be- 
fore Time. The ſecond is Clotbon: This is ſhe that ex- 
ecutes, and adds the preſent to the paſt. And the third 
is Atropos, which ſignifies that the future is no leſs cer- 
tain or invariable than the two others; but is the Con- 
ſequence of one and the ſame Law, which never alters. 
Theſe Parcæ are cloth'd in White, and ſeated on 'Thrones 
with Crowns on their Heads, to ſignify on one Hand 
their Purity and Innocence, and on the other the Do- 
minion they exerciſe over all that is ſubjected to them; 
they are plac'd at equal Diſtances over theſe eight Spheres, 
upon each of which there is a Siren, which ſings with all 
her Might, and the Parce anſwer this Singing after ſuch 
a Manner, that all theſe different Voices ns. n but one 
Harmony. Plato would hereby ſignify that all Things 
obey the Divine Law, and concur to produce thoſe Ef- 
fects, which are Conſequences of the Cauſes God has 


8 But if depend heſe 
ut if our Bodies on t 

Abe to Dell Planets, and obey the Laws of this f. 
ny. tal Neceflity, our Souls may preſerve 
themſelves independent, and only obey 

God, who is Maſter of Neceſſity it ſelf. The Planets 
may by their Influence produce in us ſuch or ſuch Man- 
ners, and by theſe ſuch or ſuch Actions or Paſſions ; but 
if our Souls will, they have Power to moderate and 
regulate them. And when the Soul does the contrary, 
and ſuffers her ſelf to be carried down the Stream; ſhe 
deprives her ſelf of her own Liberty, and loſes all her 
Prrvileges. For this is that in which that Free-will, that 
God has left her to denote her Origin, oonſiſts: She 
can neither ſubmit her ſelf to that fatal Neceſſity which 
Zoroaſter calls an augmenting the Power of Deſtiꝶ, 


or ſubject that to her ſelf, by uniting her ſelf ww 


ö 
ö 
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to whom all Things are ſubject, and in whom alone ſhe 


| can enjoy her Liberty; and this is what Plato means, 


when he ſays a Prophet having taken the Lots out of the 
Lap of the firſt Parcæ, aſcended a Throne, and ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to all the Souls that had been created, 
ſpoke to them in theſe Terms: Hear * what Lache- 
fs, the Daughter of Neceſfity, ſays. O Mortal Souls, 


| here is the beginning of a new Period, or Life, you are 


ing to animate Bodies that are deſtin d to Death: Your 


5M (or Angel) ſhall not make choice of you, but you 
fall chuſe your Demon (or Angel) Jour ſelves. Let 
ot, 


that Soul therefore that has the firſt firft chuſe the 
lind of Life which fhe will lead by the Laws of Neceſſity, 
and ſo of the reft. There is nothing but only Virtue 
that does not acknowledge her Laws ; ſhe is free, and 


gives not her ſelf to any but ſuch as know how to honour 


ber: Thus the Fault is in the Soul which chuſes, and 
God is not to be blamed. After this Proclamation, all 
1 Ways of living are propos'd, and the Soul 
chuſes 

We cannot finiſh this Matter without . 
ſpeaking ſomewhat of theſe Dæmons, 1 
afign'd as Guides to each Soul ; and Genius ought on 
this Article would indeed require a long be underſtood. 
Chapter of it ſelf, or rather an entire | 
Volume, if we would ſound the Bottom of this Doc- 
trine: But tis ſufficient for us here to know in general, 
that when Plato ſays the Soul immediately after her ani- 
mating the Body, chuſes her Dzmon or Genius ; his 
Deſign is only to ſignify the Liberty of the Soul, and that 
ſhe 1s able to chuſe between Good and Evil. That is, 
that as we are compos'd of two different Natures, by one 
of which we partake of this groſs and terreſtrial World, 
and by the other of the intelligible World, by which we 
are raiſed to that which is moſt ſublime and ſpiritual ; if 
the Soul immerſes her ſelf in Matter, ſhe has a material 


Dzmon, that hinders her from raiſing her ſelf up to Ce- 


re 


In the 1oth Book of his Repub, Tony 2. : 
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leſtial Things; and if, on the contrary, ſhe keeps her ſel 
pure, and lives only by the Underſtanding, ſhe has 3 
Dæmon, or perfect Genius, which |< and 
inders her from deſcending to that which is materia] 
and corruptible : If ſhe changes her Life, ſhe alſo changes 
her Dæmon; and after Death, the Dæmon that ſhe 
choſe, leads her either to her Reward or Puniſhment 
This was Plato's Doctrine, which he frequently deli. 
vers in Allegories very difficult to be underſtood, but by 
which he ſeems to have known, or at leaſt had ſome 
Glances of very great Truths concerning the Nature and 
Difference of thoſe Spirits, which are between God and 
Men, Truths which the Chriſtian Religion has conſe- 
crated without diveſting them of their Gbſcurity. For 
who is it that underſtands thoſe different Orders of Spirit 
which St. Paul deſcribes by thoſe different Names, of 
Powers, Thrones, Principalities, and Mights ? St. A 
guſtine confeſſes he does not underſtand them, and St. Fe. 
1 u, aſſures us that they cannot be underſtood. It is 
probable, Plato had received almoſt the ſame Ideas from 
the Theology of the Hebrexvs, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
in the Argument of Socrates's Apology ; and 'twas with- 
out Doubt out of Reſpect to their Books, that he ad- 
vanc'd that excellent Maxim, That in thoſe Matters we 
ought to receive nothing for Truth, but what is found 
conformable to the Word of God, and the Divine Ora: 
cles. | | 
None ever prov'd the Immortality of the Soul better 
than Plato. His Proofs of it are to be ſeen in his Phe- 
drus, in the 1oth Book of his Republich, and in his Phe- 
don. In the mean Time I can't chuſe 
A Coming Con- bur ſpeak here of a ſeeming Conn 
1 diction which is found in his Writings. 
In Phedrus he ſays in expreſs Terms, 
That the Soul is eternal, and that it can t periſh, becauſe 
it was not vevotten: And on the contrary he ſays in Ti- 
meus, That the Saul was created before the Body, and 
that it was he,(tcn by the beſt of intelle ual and eternal 
Cauſis, as it :. al the beft of all Thin bat are gene- 
rated and temporal. 5 
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Plutarch, to reconcile this Contra- 
dict or, into which he is 3 Plato n 
never fell, aſſures us, that by this un- iethis c ntra. 
begotten and eternal Soul he underſtands 6 NY 
that void and diforderly Spirit which | 
mov'd all Things irregularly before the Conſtitution of 
the World; and, on the contrary,” that he calls that the 
begetten Soul, which God compos'd of that ſirſt Spirit, 
and of the permanent and eternal Subſtance ; of which 
he made a wiſe and regular Soul, becauſe he put ſome- 
thing of his own into it, and added Underſtanding to 
Senſe, and Order and Harmony to Motion. 

But at this Rate the Soul would be | . 
| a Compound of a fooliſh Thing anda The Errors of 
wiſe, which is the groſſeſt of all Er- Flurarch. 
rors. It would likewiſe be a Compo- 
tion of two Things equally eternal, which by their 
Union would conftitute one entire begotten Subſtance, 
which is a Contradiction. In fine, this void and pre- 
cipitant Spirit which animated the firſt Matter is not eter- 
nal in Plato's Opinion, for he makes it a Creature, and 
calls it eternal only in reference to Time, the Birth of 
which it preceded. * Therefore to re- he W. 18 
concile theſe two different Ideas which a 
he gives of the Soul, 1 ſuppoſe when two Ideas. 
he calls it begotten, he has Regard ſim- | 
ply to the Efſence of it, which began to exiſt by the Will 
of God ; and when he calls it Etcrnal, *tis with Reſpe& 
to the Principle of it which is God, who communicates to 
it all its Qualities, and in whom it is properly Eternal. 
Plato not only proves the Immorta- 
ly of the Soul, but alſo knew all the n 
Conſequences of it, as the Reſurrec- l 14 2 4 
tion, and final Judgment, when all good Plate. 

Men ſhall be reward-:d, and the Wicked 

puniſhed. Nay, he penctrated ſo far into theſe Divine 
ſruths, that his Expreſſions are entirely conformable to 
thoſe of the Holy Prophets, and even to thoſe of the E- 
rangelifts and Apoſtles. For he expreſly obſerves, that 
at 
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at the Time of this Judgment good Men ſball be at tie 
Right Hand of God, and the wicked at the left, fron 
Whence 73 ſhall be thrown down into the Abyſs, and int 
autward Darkneſs, bound Hand and Foot; where they 
ſhall be tormented, and torn by Spirits, which he call; 
Fire, and where nothing ſhall be heard but horrible 
groaning and howling. 

He taught as a certain Truth, that the 
That the Dead Dead know what paſſes in this Life; 


2 3 n for he ſays in expreſs Terms, That 


od. Souls, after they are ſeparated from their 
1 8 I on 5 by which 
they take care of human Affairs. This + Truth is provi 
a long Train of Reaſons. We ought therefore to be. 
teve theſe ſo certain and ancient Trad] tions; and t 
credit the Teflimony of thoſe Legiſlators who have tram 
mitted them to us, unleſs we will reproach them as þ 
many Fools. And in another || Place he ſays, Hence ! 
conclude, that the Dead retain ſome knowledge of what 
paſſes bere below. Good Men hawe ſome Sentiment bt 
Fore-band of this Matter; and the Wicked deny it: But 
the preſages of divine Men are more certain than tho 
7 fuch miſerable Wretches as are always immers'd it 
ice. 


Plato received all theſe Ideas from 

The Source ef the Traditions of the Egyptians, who 
theſe Traditions. had them from the People of God, and 
the ancient Patriarchs. But in procels 

of Time, theſe Traditions were ſo corrupted by thoſe 
Idolaters, and mix'd with ſo many Errors, that *tis not 
to be wonder'd at that Plato has explain'd one and the 
fame Truth by Deſcriptions ſo different and fabulous 35 
thoſe of his Phædon, his Gorgias, and the laſt Book ef 
his Republick. 
Thoſe who have carefully read the Writings of thi 
Philoſopher, diſcover yet more ſurprizing Truths 1 


— 


—— 
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* In the 1oth Book of his Republick, Tom. 2. 
In the 11th Book of Laws, Tom. 2. „Tom. 3. 
them; 
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them ; for they find that he * believ'd ES 

the Divinity of the Son of God, which ri 
he explain d by Enigma's, that thoſe known to Plato. 
ſublime Truths might not be expos'd to 

the Raillery of the Profane. 

In his Epinomis, after he had ſpoken of the Honour 
due to the Sun and other Planets, as they were the won- 
derful Works of God on which he had printed the Cha- 
rafter of his Omnipotence, and which in performing 
their Revolutions in the Time preſcnb'd to them, con- 
tribute to the Perfection of the Univerſe by this Obedi - 
ence of theirs : He adds, The moſt Divine WORD fram'd 
this Univerſe, and render'd it wifible. And that Max 
that is truly happy, fir ft admires this WORD, and is af- 
terward inflam'd with a, Defire of learning all that can be 
inown by a mortal Nature, bei ng conviuc d that this is 
the only Way to lead a happy Life here below, and after 
Death to arrive at thoſe places that are prepar d for Vir- 
ue; where he Hall be truly initiated and united with 
Wiſdom, and always enjoy the moſt wonderful Diſcoveries. 
Here Plato very exquiſitely maintains that the Knowledge 
of the WORD leads to all ſublime Diſcoveries: For none 
throws the Father but by tee Sen. And Otis only by him 
that we can attain a Life of Bliſs. 

In the Letter he + wrote to Hermias, Eraſtas and Co- 
riſcus, to exhort them to live in Peace, he ſays, You muff 
read my Letter all three together; and that you may profit 
by it, you ought to imploare the Aſſiſtance of God, the Fo- 
vereign Lord of all Tin s that either are or ſhall be; 
and the Father of this Sovereign, who is the Cauſe of 
Beings. If aue are truly Philaſophers, abe ſhould know this 
Cad as clearly as bleſſed Men are capable of knowing him. 

Does not Into in this manifeſtly follow the Opinion 
of the Hebreaus? For whence could he receive this Know- 


ledge of God, the || Father, and the Lord; of God the 


__. 
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* Tom. 2. 

| Letter VI. Tom. 3. 

| Euſeb, Præpar. Evang. XI. 16. 
Cauſe 
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Coul, 
Cauſe of Beings, but from their Writings, who taught Wh i; th 
him to give the Son the Name of Lord, of which none I 
of the Greeks before him had ever heard, or had the great 
leaſt Idea ? theſe 


Nor is it only pretended, that he h not 

Flite hal Ce ſome Knowledge of the Ford, the Eter- WR Prin 
Lea of th:Holy nal Son of God; but ſome farther main- 
Trinity. tain, that he had ſome Diſcovery of the 
Holy Spirit, and ſo had a certain Idea 

of the moſt Holy Trinity: For thus he writes t» 
8 Dionfius; 1 muſt * declare to Archedemus, that 
which is much more precious and divine, and which 


you have a very ardent Defire to know ; ſince you ſent 


expreſly to me on that Account. For, as far as J under- 0 
Hand by him, you don't believe ] have ſufficiently e- but 
plain d what I think of the Nature of the firſt principle; WM Paſſ 
1 muſt write of this to you in Enigma's, that if my Let. {pok 
ter be intercepted by Sea or Land, he that rea Wnt 
it mayn't be able to comprehend any Thing. All Thing Wl: 
are round about their King; they exift by him, and h bun 
alone is the wy of good Things: Second for ſecond ich 
Things, and third for third. L 
In his Epinomis, and elſewhere, he eſtabliſhes for Prin · I Ray 
ciples, the firſt Good, the Word, or Underſtanding ori ie 
Soul. The firſt Good is God; and when he calls Gol HAN t 
Goodneſs, or the firſt Good, he had an Idea of ths Mt a 
Truth, that Good is nothing but the Nature of God, and I Reaf 
his Infinite Goodneſs. This Good he explains in Terms the 
very well worth the reading. As the Sun (ſays he) give tio 
to wifible Things, not only the Faculty of being ſeen, but r. 


alſo their Birth, Nouriſhment, and Growth, Juf fo thi Hegg 
Good not only makes intelligible Things knowable, but al- HCl. 
fo gives them Being, although that is not Eſſence, but ſont {ic 
otber Thing that infinitely ſurpaſſes Eſſence by his Powe! * 
and Maj ey. ſpen 

The Word or Underſtanding is the Son of the fit beit 
Good, who hath begotten him like himſelf. And the Neige 


EW ſupr 
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* Letter II. Tom. 3. G 
4 Book. V1. of his Repub, Tom, 2. 82 t. C 
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Gul, which is the Term between the Father and the Son, 
s the Holy Spirit. 1 i 
[ don't know whether without having Recourſe to theſe 
gent Truths, we could by Plates Philoſophy explain 
theſe Paſſuges which ſeem ſo ſtrange, ſo as to give them 
mother Senſe that ſhould be natural, and agreeable to his 
Principles. I muſt ſay, I very much doubt it. Nay, 
| am perſuaded it would be a very great Temerity, or ra- 
ther Impiety, to interpret them after any other Manner, 
after the Deciſion of ſo many Fathers of the Church and 
Eccleſiaſtick Writers. For they tell us in expreſs 
Terms, that Plato had this Knowledge of the Father and 
the Son, and of him that proceeds from them both, 
namely, the Holy Spirit. 

Origen is not content to aſſure us of the ſame Thing, 
but accuſes Celſus for having purpoſely overlook'd the 
Paſſage of the 6th Letter, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt is plainly 
ſpoken of in it. Which proves, that the Chriſtians were 
not the only Perſons who found theſe great Myſteries in 
Flato's Writings 3 but that the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
found them there as well as they, and were uneaſy at the 
dicht of them. 

Let us not by our Darkneſs caſt a Shade over thoſe 
days of Light which proceed from the Fountain of Light 
t ſelf; but let us acknowledge that Plato not only knew 
al that Natural Reaſon could diſcover concerning God 
o a Philoſopher, but was illuminated by ſupernatural 
Reaſon too. Having been inſtructed in the Books of 
tne H-breavs, in thoſe of the Prophets, and in the Tra- 
Utions of the Egyptians, he became favourably diſpos'd 
to receive the Seeds of theſe Eternal Truths; and w:s 
filted by Grace, for St. Auguſtin aſſerts, that Jeſus 
Chriſt revealed them to him. That 
wach is deplorable, is, that he has cor- How Flac has 
pted them by his Reaſonings. For he <Tvpt ell the 
peaks of the Three Perſons of the -N TO 
Deity as of Three Gods, and Three il uminated by 
Uiferent Principles. Thus while the God. 
lupreme Reaſon enlighten'd him on 
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one Side, Philoſophy ſeduc'd him on the other : The 
common Unhappineſs of thoſe who merely by human 
Reaſon go about to explain the Myſteries of God, which 
are not to be known but from himſelf, and from thoſe he 
has truly inſpir'd. 

That Plato had a particular Knowledge of the ſacred 
Writings, appears by many Paſſages in his Works, and 
by his Errors themſelves ; for the greateſt Part of hi 
moſt erroneous Opinions proceed in Pome ſort from that 
Source of Light which dazled him, and on which he 
has ſpread ſo much Darkneſs. This ſeveral have ob. 
ſerved before now. That of the Creation of Souls be- 
fore Bodies, ſeems to have had no other Foundation than 
that Paſſage of Jeremiah, where God ſays to this Holy 
Prophet, Before I formed thee in the Belly, I knew 
thee. This Philoſopher not underſtanding that God call 
Things that are not as if they were, and that he know 
not only all that is, but alſo all that ſhall ever be, buil 
on this Text that Error of his, that Souls exiſted before 
Bodies. 

From the ſame Divine Writings he extracted all the 
| Truths which he teaches; as when he ſays the 

ame of God is he that is, for there's none but God that 
truly is. This Name of God, as St. Auguſtin obſerves, 
is not found in any profane Book more ancient than 
Plato; and this Philoſopher could not have it from any 
other Books than thoſe of Moſes. 

Who is it that does not diſcern the Stile of the Pro- 

hets in that Place of Phædon, where he deſcribes a pure 
Farth which is above this of ours in Heaven, and in 
Compariſon of which this we inhabit is no better than 
Dirt? In this every Thing is corrupt, and we are encom- 
paſs'd with Darkneſs; or if we ſee any Light, 'ti 
through great Clouds, and very thick Miſts: Whereas 
the other, the true Light is to be ſeen, and every Thing 
in it is admirable. Al: Things there ſhine with the glit- 
tering Luſtre of Gold, Jaſpers, Saphires, and Emeralds; 


et. 
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ind thoſe that inhabit it enjoy a _ Life, which is not 
cos d with any incommodious Accident. The Ancients 

who diſcover'd the Truth hid under theſe Images, ſhew 

that they were extracted out of the Books of the Holy 

Prophets, who call Heaven the City of God, and the 

Land of the Righteous ; and prove, that the Names of 
theſe precious Stones are taken from the 54th Chapter of 

Iziah, where God promiſes to lay the Foundation of his 

Church with * Saphires and Jaſpers. 

I ſhould be too prolix, if I ſhould here relate all that 
Plato has drawn from this Fountain. Tis ſufficient to 
know, that what we find in him of this kind, is ſo con- 
ſderable, that it ought to render his Writings very pre- 
cious to us; and that of all the Works of the Pagans, 
there is none more uſeful, or that can be more ſervice- 
able to eſtabliſh eternal Truths, to raiſe the Soul to the 
ſolid Contemplation of the divine Eſſence, and to ma- 
nifeſt the Beauties of the ſacred Scriptures. And *tis on 
theſe Accounts that he merited that great Encomium, 
given him by Proclus: Truth (ſays he ) is ſpread 
through all Plato's Dialogues, more obſcurely in ſome, 
Wi and more clearly in others. We find in them eve 
(BN where grave, ſenſible, ſupernatural Thoughts of the firft 
Pbilaſepby, which carry thoſe up to the pure immaterial 

Efence of God, who are in ſome fort in a Condition to 
Vl {orticipate of it. And as he who has created every 

Thing in the World by his power, has in every part of 
Wh this Univerſe placd Images of the Gods, which are ſo 
el nan) Proofs of their Exiſtence, that all Things in the 
ni World might turn towards the Deity, becauſe of the 
nl Union, and, if I may ſo ſay, natural Relation that is 
"WY between them; fo the Mind of Plato being fill d with 
ute Deity, has diſperſed his Thoughts of God through 
ing al! his Works. He would not ſuffer any ſingle Trae to 
"g be deflitute of this Character, and without any Thin 
. een of God; that ſuch as are truly inflam'd wit 
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the Love of Divine Things might receive ſome Knowledy 


of the ſupreme Being from all his Writings, and jo might 
ve a juſt Idea of every Thing which cannot be knoun 
but in God, who is Truth it ſelf. 
Having ſpoken of Natural Philoſophy 
Diale Aick. and Morality, let us paſs to the third 
Part, which is Dzale#ick. The An- 
cients write, that Plato perfected Philoſophy, by adding 
this Part to Phyſicks and Ethicks : But by this they only 
mean he brought Dzaleich, which is true Logick, u 
its Perfection. Indeed Plato's Logick is more natural, 
more exact, and more ſolid than that which was in Uſe 
before him, and than that, the Rules of which have been 
publiſh'd after him. For he teaches more by Examples, 
than Precepts: He always chuſes Subjects that are fi- 
miliar and uſeful to Morality, and treats 'em not as a 
Doctor, and as they do in the Schools, by methodical 
Diſcourſes and ſtudied Syllogiſms, but like a Man of 
Converſation, by free Diſcourſes, which properly make 
the Character of Dialectick. Therefore Plato preſery'd 
Socrates's Method of Dialogue, being fully convinc'd 
that Sciences ought to be taught by Word of Mouth, 
and not by Writing, becauſe Men are better perſuaded 
by the 'Tongue than the Pen: Becauſe the Anſwers, and 
Objections of the Learner, not only ſhew what Pro- 
greſs 'Truth makes in his Mind ; but beſides give an Oc- 
cation of clearing up many Difficulties that lie in his 
Way, and which can't all be foreſeen in Writing. Plato 
teaches better than any Man how to ſpeak with Juſtnels, 
to anſwer preciſely to what is aſked, to lay down the 
State of a Queſtion exactly, and lead on the Argument 
direftly. He ſhews perfectly well how to make accurate 
Diviſions, to define well, and to examine Definitions 
aright, that none may be ſuffer'd to eſcape that are not 
true. 

He not only brought this Science to Perfection, but 
alſo regulated the — of it; for to avoid the unhapp) 
Inconveniences that befal thoſe who apply themſelves to 
it too young, and who commonly make uſe of it rather 
to contradict than to inveſtigate Truth, he would have 

none 
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e apply themſelves to it, till they | 

were above thirty Years of Age, and Barber Fe 
au would have them employ five Rien ſtudy Dia- 
Years in it; being perſuaded that on this lectick. 

none depends all the Progreſs a Man is 

czpable of making in the Sciences, and in the perfect 
knowledge of true and ſolid Good. And indeed, 
Dialefick being the Art of Reaſoning, tis not only the 
Foundation of all the Sciences, but the only Guide that 
en conduct Men to true Happineſs, by making them 
dtinguiſh Truth from Error. And for this ſame Rea- 
on, near fix hundred Years before Plato, the Holy Spi- 
it exhorted Men to learn Dlalectich, when he ſignifies 
by the Mouth of Solomon, that all Science without Exa- 
nination and Proof ſerves only to deceive Men. And 
lo that the Knowledge of a Fool, is but a Diſcourſe in 
tre Air without Examination and Proof. And for the 
ame Reaſon St. Paul ſays, * a Biſhop ought to Y faft 
faithful Word us be hath been taught, that he may 
Wt able by ound Doctrine, both to exhort, and to con- 
ire Gain/azers, who by their falſe Principles /ubwert 
whole Houſes, teaching Things which they ou, ht not. 
and this is the Work of Dialectick. 

for tis properly a Habitude, a Science The Definition 
nich t#aches to define what every of Dialectick. 
Thing is, in what it differs from ano- 

tier Thi 1g, or in what it reſembles it; to ſearch it out 
there it is, to know what makes the Eſſence of it, how 
Nia true Beings there are; what thoſe Things are 
ch are not; and in what they differ from thoſe that 
e: It treats of the true Good, and of that which 1s 
"10; it ſhews us how many Things enter into the firſt 
ood, and how many are rank'd under its contrary ; 
d leads us to diſtinguiſh that which is Eternal, from 
wut which is but Temporal and Tranſitory; and this 
o by Reafonings founded on Opinion, but by Proofs 
Jan from Science. For it hinders the Mind from 
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wandering after ſenſible Things, and thereby fixes it on 
that which is intelligible ; and by diſſipating all ſorts of 
Errors by its Light, feeds it as it were in the Field of Truth, 
Plotinus ſays very well, that this is the moſt eſtimable 
Part of Philoſophy ; and is not to be conſidered as the 
Inſtrument of a Philoſopher, but as that which is eſſen- 
tial to him. For it does not ſtop at ſimple Propoſition; 
and Rules, but paſſes on to Things, and has all Beings 
for its Matter and Object; and by the Truth that is init, 
diſcerns Error which is always a Stranger to it. 
If the Writings of the ancient E. 
Plat took the Breaus aſſiſted Plato in laying the Foun 
Principles of dations of good Ethicks and Phyſicks, 
true VLialectick . en 
from che He- they have not been leſs ſerviceable to him 
brews: in eſtabliſhing the Principles of good Lo 
gicx, Theſe Principles conſiſt in a right 
Impoſition of Names, which ought to denote the Nature 
of Things. For when the Nature of a Thing is known, 
"tis eaſy to reaſon juſtly, and to eſtabliſh the Truth 
No Nation ever follow'd better Rules in this than th: 
Hebrews, as appears by the Books of Moſes, and tie 
Writings of the Prophets. And therefore Plato con 
feſſes that the Greeks borrow'd the greateſt Part of the 
Names of Things from the Barbarians (that is, from the 
Hebrews) and acknowledges that this right Impoſition o 
Names proceeds from a more Divine Nature than that d 
Man. | 
Plato ſays, that Man will never be: 
The character gocd Dialectician, who is not in a Con 
of a good Dia- dition (they are his own Words) 70 gr! 
lectician. and receive Reaſon. He means that t0 
be a Dialectician, a Man ought to be 
able, not only to know the Truth, but to make it knows 
to others, and perſuade them to embrace it. And fot 
this Reaſon there are indeed two Parts of Dialectick. 
namely, Logick and Rhetorick. By the firſt we knon, 
and by the ſecond we perſuade. | 
T'he true Uſe of Since Logick and Rhetorick are th. 
Logick andRhe two Parts of Dialectick, 'tis eaſy . 
tor ick. ſee they ought only to be employs 
Juſt 


hy — — 76 __ 1 7 8 


—— hays 


| that of perſuading 'em, whatever Da- 
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uſtice and Truth. If us'd to ſupport Error, 'tis no lon- 
ger Rhetorick nor LOR ; as a Rule is no longer a Rule, 
when it is bent to make an ill Uſe of it. For a crooked 
Rule can no longer judge either of it ſelf, or that which 
is ſtrait. Logick and Rhetorick teach us truly to reaſon 
and diſcourſe for and againſt. Not that two Contraries 
can be equally true : But this 1s to put usin a Condition 
of anſwering thoſe who would abuſe *em in favour of In- 
juſtice. None doubts that the ſole Object of Logick is 
Truth : And this is no leſs true of Rhetorick : And 
Plato very well ſays, that a wiſe Man will newer la- 
tour to render himſelf dextrous to pleaſe Man, but to pleaſe 
the Gods. For (he adds) Prudence requires that wwe 


| ſould rather ſeek the Favour of our Maſters, than of 


thoſe «vho are only our Companions in the Service we owe 
them. 

Never did any one exceed Plato in ſnewing the Uſe of 
true Rhetorick, of which he gives admirable Precepts * 
To ſhew the Difference between this and its Counterfeit, 
he compares the firſt to the medicinal Art, and the other 
to Skill in Cookery. The Phyſician ſeeks only ſuch 
Things as may conduce to the Health of the Body, 
Health being the Thing he deſigns to procure : But the 
Cook is concern'd only for what may pleaſe the Taſte, 
without troubling his Head, whether it be healthful or 
hurtful. In like Manner the true Orator, 
he ſays, ſeeks only to make thoſe to The Difference 
whom he ſpeaks, better ; and the coun- 3 * 
terfeit Orator has no other Deſign than terfeit OA 
mage they ſuffer by it. 

"Tis objected to him, that a Man ought to make uſe of 


bis Eloquence at any Rate to acquire Reputation and 
Authority in his Country; and to bring it into Subjection 


to him, if poſſible; to advance his Friends, to bring 
down his Enemies, and, in fine, (when great Calamities 


| happen) to ſecure himſelf or others from Danger. Plato 


* In Phadrus, Tom. 3, 
H 2 anſwers 
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anſwers all theſe Objections after an admirable Manner, 
and by Principles that cannot be conteſted. 

Firſt he makes it appear, that thoſe who have the great- 
eſt Authority in their Country are the moſt unhappy, it 
they have not acquir'd it by juſt Means, and do not em- 
ploy it to juſt Purpoſes. 

He ſhews that 'Tyrants are ſo far from being Happy, 
and from having Dominion over others, that they are 
very Miſerable, and ſo many vile Slaves ; who never do 
what they deſire, even then when they do what they 
pleaſe, 

He proves that tis much better to ſuffer Wrong, than 
to do it; and that when a Man has once done it, tis 
much happier for him to be puniſh'd for it, than to eſcape 
the Penalty he has deſerv'd. 

As for what reſpects a Man's ſaving himſelf, or ſecu- 
ring others from great Danger; he ſhews tis not ſo 
conſiderable a Thing as to deſerve ſo much of our Eſ- 
teem : For there are a great many Things which often 
conduce to ſave Life, which are yet very inconſiderable 
in themſelves. For example (he ſays *) the Art of Swim- 
ming is a Thing very little eſteem'd, and yet on many Oc- 
caſions it preſerves a Man from certain Death. The Art 
of a Pilot faves whole Families, and the whole Eſtates of 
divers Perſons ; yet a Pilot is not ordinarily much puff d 
upon the Account of this Advantage: He does not think 
himſelf a very conſiderable Man in the State, but con- 
tents himſelf with a moderate Salary, as tis reaſonable he 


ſhould, becauſe he does not know whether he has done 


thoſe whom he has preſerv'd any great Service ; for be- 
ſides that he returns em juſt as he found 'em, it often hap- 
pens that it might have been better for ſome of 'em to 
have periſh'd in their Voyage. 

The like may be ſaid of the Art of Engineers, that 
of Carpenters, Bricklayers, Coachmen, and many o, 
thers ; who often preſerve the Lives of Abundance of 
People, and yet there is no Government wherein the 
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Jaws allot any very great Honours, or eſtabliſh any 
very conſiderable Rewards for thoſe that exerciſe em: 
< true is it, that notwithſtanding the Love Men naturally 
bear to Life, it muſt be confeſs'd that the Art of preſery- 
ing our ſelves or others is no ſuch wonderful Thing, as 
to be preferr'd to every Thing beſides. 

The only Art which merits our Eſteem, what that Art 
and which alone can make a Man conſi- is which alone 
der'd as a God, is that of ſaving Souls; merits our EI. 
and to ſave 'em, they muſt be purg'd deem. 

from their Vices : For 'tis the greateſt 

Unhappineſs in the World for a Man to paſs into the 
other Life with his Soul loaded with Sins. Therefore a 
good Man ought to employ all his Logick and Eloquence 
both to make himſelf better, and to render others ſo ; 
and to put both himſelf and others in a Condition to ap- 
pear before that Judge from whom nothing can be hid ; 


| who viewing Souls quite naked, diſcovers the leaft Scars 


that are left on 'em by Perjury, Injuſtice, Vanity, Lying. 
Cruelty, Debauchery, and all other Sins; and who, as 
he renders to every Man according to his Works, pu- 
niſhes thoſe for a Time who have committed only ſuch 
dins as are curable, that is, which may be expiated ; and 
condemns thoſe to eternal Torments, who have been 
guilty of mortal Sins; and by puſhing their Wickedneſs 
to Extremity, have render'd themſelves incurable, and 
have no ſound Part in em. This is the Danger from 
which 'tis ſo noble a Thing to ſecure Men. This is the 
beſt Combat in the World, and the only one that deſerves 
to be undertaken even with the Peril of one's Life : For is 
it fit we ſhould fear Men, who can do no more than kill 
the Body ? 

Thoſe Legiſlators, Orators, and Miniſters of State, 
who have not employ'd their Eloquence to meliorate 
the People that are ſubje& to 'em, were not true Ora- 
tors, and conſequently were not truly righteous. This 
Plato proves by the Examples of Pericles, Timon, Mil- 
1ades, and Themiſtocles, who were ſo far from making 
the Athenians good Men, that they render'd them yet 
more brutiſh = ſavage ; and, in fine, bore the Puniſh- 
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ment of that little Care they took of em. For all that 
befel 'em from the Hands of the People, came on em 
through their own Fault ; like that which happens to an 
ill Groom, who ſuffers his Horſes to become more un- 
lucky than when they were firſt committed to his keey- 
ing, and fo at laſt is kick'd by 'em, and can no longer 
rule 'em. This is the Idea Plato had of Rhetorick, of 
which he gives excellent Precepts in his Phedras, and 
Gorgias, Dialogues which can never be ſufficiently com- 
mended, and which furniſh us with the Maxims of which 
we have been diſcourſing. 

When I ſay Rhetorick is one Part of Dialectick, I 
don't forget that this is ſometimes oppos'd to the other; 
as we find in Plates own Writings in the Beginning of 
Gorgias, where Socrates ſays to Polus, that he exercis'd 
himſelf more in that which is call'd Rhetorick, than in 
DialeQick. But 'tis eaſy to ſee, that Socrates there, by 
Rhetorick, means that Art. which has no Regard to 
Truth, but aims only at a plauſible Appearance of Truth, 
and the Scope of which is only to adorn and embelliſh 
any Subject. When [crates makes a Panegyrick on 
Helena, he only employs the Figures of Rhetoric!:, and 
never troubles himſelf about the Proofs and Arguments d 
Diale&tick. In a Word, an Orator is one who labours 
to excite or appeaſe the Paſſions, and to obtain his End, 
ſeeks magnificent Words, and ſpecious Figures, and em- 
ploys falſe Arguments as if they were true; and the Dis- 
lectician applies himſelf to Art, only to prove the Truth, 
8 Ln Sophiſt has Recourſe to Art only to put off Fall- 

We now come to the Manner in which Plato han- 
dles the Subject of which he treats; and ſhall en- 
deavour to diſcover the Beauties and Defe&s of b 
Stile. 

He is accus'd of never propoſing his Queſtions fum- 

ply and clearly, and of caſting by thi 

After what Means a great deal of Obſcurity on hi 
Manner Pla» Dialogues. But to judge whether thi 
handles the ſub- 8 f Jude 120 
je&ts of which Reproach is well or ill founded, b 
he treats. neceſſary to examine what wy 

ethod. 
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Method. There are two ſorts of Method: The firſt 
| may be call'd ſimple and dry; ſuch is that of Geome- 
| tricians, who endeavour only to propoſe the naked 


Truths, and to draw juſt Concluſions from their Propo- 


| fitions. This Method is very good, and extremely uſe- 


ful, when we have to do with Minds that are rational, 
and free from all ſorts of Prejudice : But is worth nothing 


| when we deal with People prepoſſeſſed or unattentive, im- 
patient or obſtinate. 


The ſecond Method which may be call'd compounded 


| or forid, is that of Orators : Tis properly the firſt Me- 
| thod extended and diſguiſed by all the Ornaments that 


can render Arguments agreeable, and takes away that 


| Rudeneſs and Drineſs from Precepts, which commonly 
| hinder the Reception of them. It we examine Plates 


Wor'zs with reference to the firſt of theſe, *tis certain he 


| der not at firſt Daſh diſtinctly propoſe the Queſtion on 


wiich he treats. But inſtead of being reproached, he 
ought to be commended for this: For he purpoſely 
rejected this Method to follow the other, which is inh- 


| nitely more uſeful, and has more of Art in it. By this 


Means he cures a great many Paſſions, and deſtroys an 
infinite Number of Prejudices, before they to whom he 
ſpeaks know what he aims at ; and *tis by this Courſe he 
convinces them with ſo much Strength of all the Truths 
he has a Mind to teach. 

But ſay ſome, to what Purpoſe ſerve 
thoſe great Preambles, which he ſets at Plato's Pream- 
the Head of his Dialogues ? Theſe are bies. 
neceſſary to accompany his Deſign ; 
and as Plutarch ſays, when he ſpeaks of the Dialogue 
which Plato made of the Atlantick Iſland, on Solon's 
Memoirs, Theſe are ſuperb Gates, and magnificent 
Courts, avith awhich he purpoſecy embelliſhes his great 
Edifices ; that nothing may be wanting to their Beauty, 
and that all may be equally ſplendid. He acts like a 
great Prince, 4 when he builds a fine Palace, adorns 
the Porch abith golden Pillars, to uſe the Words of Pin- 
dar. For 'tis proper that what is firſt ſeen ſhould be 
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ſplendid and magnificent, and ſhould promiſe all ti; 
Greatneſs which 1s to be ſeen afterwards. 
If Plato's Preambles ſhould be excus' 

His frequent for the ſake of their great Beauty, and 
Digreflions. for the genuine and admirable Deſcrip- 

tions with which they abound ; yet hoy 
can any one excuſe the frequent Digreſſions in which he 
engages himſelf ? This is what is ſaid by thoſe who ne. 
ver had the Patience to read Plato; or elſe have real 
him very careleſly. I is true, there are frequent Digreſ 
ſions in his Dialogues ; but theſe Digreſſions never carry 
him entirely from his Subject: For he always employ: 
them either to eſtabliſh ſome great Truth which he ſhall 
have Occaſion for in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe ; or to 
prevent the Reader's Mind with Authorities and Exam- 
pies; or, in fine, to divert and refreſh him after a pain- 
tul and ſerious Reſearch : And in this Plate may be ſaid 
to be the greateſt Inchanter that ever was in the World; 
tor when he is giving you the Proofs of the moſt necel- 
tary and ſolid Truths, he takes Care at the ſame Time to 
lead you into the ſweet Meadows, Groves, and Vallies, 
which the Muſes frequent. 

Beſides, 'tis an inconteſtible Maxim, that the Opera- 
tious of the Mind are not like the Motions of an Arrow. 
An Arrow does not go well, unleſs it flee ſtreight for- 
ward; but the Mind makes no leſs Progreſs when it 
turns aſide, or ſtops at a Subject, to conſider it well on 
every Side, and by the different Relations it has to other 
Things, than when it goes on directly to its End. II 
for an Arrow to go, without turning, to the Mark we 
aim at; and it always miſſes its Stroke, how little ſo- 
ever it diverts from it. But the Mind of Man is not ob- 
lig'd to proceed ſo directly; but is often engag  t0 
conſider ſuch Objects as are nearly allied to that it & 
ſires to know; and to take a Turn about them, to ex 
mine them on all Sides. This circular Motion is 50 
leſs ſtreight than that of an Arrow; and theſe Turning 
and Windings, inſtead of leading us from the End, cob. 
duct us to it. This is ſo true, that when we have bee! 
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| thinking Plato was wandring from his Deſign by frequent 
Digreſſions, we are ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee, that that 
| which ſeem'd to carry him from it, does indeed, after a 
| wonderful Manner, lead him to it; and that the Truths 
| he has explain'd in different Places, being laid together, 
| form and compleat his Demonſtrations, which would 
have been neither certain nor right, if he had approach'd 
| them by a direct Line. 

lle muſt never have read Plato, who accuſes him of 
being ignorant of the Method of Geometricians. He 
| knew it perfectly well, and deſignedly forbears the Uſe 
| of it. A learned Man “, who is very well acquainted 
with Plato, has obſerv'd before me, that no Man can 
more accurately propoſe the State of a Queſtion, more 
exactly divide a Subject, and examine Definitions more 
nicely than he. He never forgets any of the Things on 
| which he has propos'd to treat: He always returns to 
his Subject, the Sight of which he has never loſt, what 
Digreſſion ſoever he makes. He often marks out the 
Beginning and End of each Part, and of every Digreſ- 
ton, by Propoſitions and Concluſions ; he often uſes Re- 
capitulations 3 and when he keeps his Proof at a Diſtance, 
| be always takes Care to make you remember the State of 
the Queſtion : So that his Diſcourſe has at once the Li- 

berty of Converſation, and the Accuracy of the moſt me- 

thedical "Treatiſe. An ancient Philoſopher + has given 

his Commendation to Plato; that of all the Philoſophers, 

he is the moſt excellent and admirable for dividing and de- 
fming ; which Qualities denote him to be a very expert 

ve N £22ictar. 

0 As for his Stile, tis ſublime without 

b- being impetuous and rapid. "I's a Plur's Stile. 
to MW great River, the Depth of which makes 

e. n imooth. The principal Cauſe of that Elevation which 

a. eigns in it, is, that he imitates Homer more than any 

no FW ®her Writers; and has drawn from his Poeſy, as from a 
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living Spring that which has furniſh'd an infinite Number 
of Rivulets, which he has made to run from it : Nay, 
he is Homer's Rival; and indeed ſeems to have heap'dy 
ſo many magnificent Things in his Treatiſes of Philoſophy, 
and to have fallen ſo often upon poetical Matters and Ex- 
preſſions, only to diſpute the Prize with this great Poet 
with all his Might ; like a new Wreſtler, who enters the 
Liſts againſt one that has already receiv'd all the Acclz- 
mations, and is the Admiration of all Mankind. This 
is the Judgment which Longinus makes of him; but ſince 
he goes not deep enough into the true Character of Plat, 
and underſtood but a Part of it, that it may be better 
known, I hope I ſhall be permitted to explain it a little 
more thoroughly, by adhering to what our ancient Maſ- 
ters have ſaid of it. 

There * are ſo many different Manners of compoſing, 
that indeed they are innumerable. For one may fay, 
the Countenances of Men are not more different «han 
their Ways of Writing. *Tis with this Art as tis with 
that of Painting ; the Profeſſors of which make very 
different Mixtures with the ſame Colours, and paint the 
ſame Subjects after a very different Manner. But thoug 
thoſe Differences are ſo very numerous when they aue 
examin'd nicely and by Detail, yet they may be reduc'd 
to three principal ones; which go under borrow'd Names, 
for want of proper ones. The firſt is auſtere or ruce 
Ccmpoſition. 'The ſecond is florid or ſmooth. And 
the third intermediate, which is compos'd of the other 
two, 

Auſtere “ or rough Compoſition re- 
ſembles thoſe ancient Buildings, the 
Stones of which are neither poliſh'd, 
nor artificially plac'd; but yet are well fix'd, and have 
more Solidity than Beauty. It has more of Nature than 
Art in it, and depends more on the Paſſion than Man. 
ners and Civility : It has nothing florid, *tis great and 
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Viomſius Hulicarn. in his Treatiſe of Compoſition. 
| Liomſ, lag. 22, &c. * 
right, 


| rigid, if I may be permitted to uſe ſuch a Term; 'tis 


| E(chilus, and Thucydides. 


| forid, is almoſt entirely oppoſite to the 


all imaginable Care. This favours more of Art than 
Nature, and depends more on polite Manners than on the 


| of Ifocrates among the Orators. For of all that have 


| laſt. 


| more on the rough Way, and others more on the 
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without Ornament, and all the Graces of it ſavour much 1 
of Antiquity. This is the true Character of Pindar, {1 


— * 
The * ſecond, which is ſmooth and i thats 


Compoſition. 
other. It ſeeks the ſweeteſt and ſmooth- l 


eſt Words, and avoids ſuch as are harſh and rough, with 


paſſion. This is the Character of Heſd, Sapho, Ana- 
error, Simonides, and Euripides among the Poets, and 


written in Proſe, none ever ſucceeded better than this 


The + Third is made up of both to-: 
ether, 'tis compounded of what is beſt Mix d Compoli- a 
tion made up of 4 7 
n the two former, and therefore excels the two former. 8 
chem both; for the Perfection of Arts | 4 
ways conſiſts in a Medium, as well as that of Man- 1 
rers and Actions, and the whole Courſe of Life. 1 
The Writers of this kind differ more among them- | 
ſelves than thoſe that have follow'd the two former 
Methods, becauſe of the different Mixture they have | 


made of thoſe two Characters; for ſome have fallen 


forid. if 
Homer, Sophoclec, Herodotus, Demoſthenes, Plato, and | 1 


*riſotle, wrote in this laſt Kind; but without Contra- 
ation Homer is the moſt to be admired. There is no 
Part of his Poems but is wonderfully diverſified by theſe 
two Sorts of Compoſition, They who have follow'd him 
are more or leſs excellent, according as they more or leſs I 
ayproach this great Model. And as Plato comes nearer 


4 him than others, tis this that gives him his greateſt 1: 
ezuty. 
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The Foundation of theſe three Ways, as well as of al 
The f ; others, is, Firſt, the Choice of Words; 
2 dundation Secondly, the regular placing of 'em, 
of theſe three 4 1 
ways. from which there reſults a different Har. 
mony; and, in fine, the Uſe of Figures, 
and all the other Ornaments of Diſcourſe. 
The Choice of Words is firſt in Order, but the regular 
Diſpoſition of 'em is firit in Beauty. This 
The Choice of is fo true, that the beſt- choſen and nobleſt 
e 8 the Words, if thrown at a Venture, without 
Af a placins Method and Art, will quite ſpoil the Ele- 
gancy of the Thought; whereas the 
worſt-choſen, and moſt vulgar Words, will make an indit 
terent Thought paſs, when Art has taken Care to put them 
in good Order. To be thoroughly convinc'd of this 
Truth, a Man need only pick out ſome of the fineſt Paſſages 
to be found in the Orators and Poets, and alter the Order 
and Harmony of 'em without making any Alteration in 
tie Words, and he'll deſtroy the Beauty and Force of em; 
tor dy this Means the Figures, Colours, Paſſions, and po- 
lite Manners that appear in 'em, will be loſt. Hence it b. 
that the Beauties which ſhine in the Writings of theſe great 
Men can't be diſcern'd but by thoſe that know all thels 
Differences. Diouiſius Halicarnaſſeus with a great deal 
of Reaſon compares the Diſpoſition of Words to * Hr 
er's Minerva : For as this Goddeſs by touching LA 
with her Ring, made him appear one While little, de. 
form'd, and like a Beggar depreis'd with Miſery and Aye, 
and another While very great and marvellouſly beautiful; 
o the different placing of the ſame Words makes the 
Thoughts appear one While poor and low, and another 
While rich and ſublime. : 
Plato may be call'd divine for this part, 
Flute term'd Di. and if he were as happy in the Choice 
pine er RE. of Words, as in the Diſpoſition of em, 
=, ard tef; he would equal Homer, and exceed a 
haypy in the other Writers: But he ſometimes fails in 
Choice of em. his Choice, when he quits his ordinary 
Stile, to fall upon extraordinary and ſub- 


Dios. Halicarr, gives Examples of it in His Treatile ol 
Compolition, pag. 4, F. lime 
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lime Expreſſions. While he keeps in a ſimple and natu- 

ral Way, nothing has more Gracefulneſs, Purity, and 
Smoothneſs, than his Diction: Tis like the chryſtal 
Stream of a clear River. He then uſes the moſt common 
Terms, he only ſtudies Accuracy and Perſpicuity, and con- 

temns all foreign Ornaments ; he only preſerves a little Air 
of Antiquity, which is almoſt inſenſible, and ſerves to ſet 
off his Elegancy ; and by Numbers varied with wonderful 
Art, he every where ſpreads a charming Harmony. But 
when he would exceed himſelf, and affects to be great, 

the quite contrary ſometimes befals him: For beſides that 
his Diction is leſs agreeable, leis pure, and more emba- 
raſs'd; he falls into Circumlocutions, which being ſcat- 
ter'd up and down without Choice, and without Meaſure, 

have no Elegancy or Beauty, and only make a vain Show 

of luxuriant Richneſs of Language. Inittead of Words 

that are proper, and in common Uſe, he ſeeks only for 
ſuch as are novel, foreign, and antique; and inſtead of 
employing only ſuch Figures as are wiſe and grave, and 
eaſily underſtood, he is exceſſive in his Epithets, hard in 
his Metaphors, and extravagant in his Allegories. When 
I fay this, I don't pretend that this always happens to him ; 
one muſt be either blind or ſtupid, not to be touch'd with 
an infinite Number of Paſſages, in which he 1s as great 
and ſublime as poflible, and his Stile riſes up to the Cha- 
racter of wonderful. But I ſpeak this to ſhew that when 
he falls, *tis only in that kind of Stile in which *tis im- 
poſſible for a Man always to ſupport himſelf equally. 
For the great and magnificent Way is ſlippery and dan- 
gerous ; and he that will attain it muſt expoſe himſelf to 
Falls. And indeed none but a great Genius is capable of 
this noble Effort; and the Falls Men have had, ſignify 
that they were led by a kind of divine Ardour, which they 
could not govern. Therefore the ſublime Method, tho” 
it has very little Foundation, always carries the Prize from 
> middle Way, tho' it be never ſo happy and per- 
ec. 

It muſt moreover be ſaid to the Praiſe of Plato, that 
the Places wherein he may be ſaid to fall, are very few 
in Compariſon of thoſe in which he has ſucceeded to a 

Wonder; 
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Wonder; and if we take Notice of 'em, *tis not ſo much 
to cenſure them, as to admire that a Man rais'd fo high 
above the ordinary Pitch of human Nature, ſhould not 
be able to preſerve himſelf from Faults in thoſe Places 
where he might ſo eafily have avoided them, and where 
he ſeems to have known em. For he ſometimes con- 
feſſes, that what he ſays is not ſo much like a wiſe and or- 
derly Diſcourſe, as a Dithyrambick Poem ; and that he 
ſpeaks like a Man poſſeſs d. This extravagant Enthuſiaſm 
is vicious, eſpecially in Matters of Philoſophy ; and he 
ought to have corrected it, ſeeing he diſcern'd it; and 
he was ſo careful and jealous of his Stile, that at fourſcore 
Years of Age he did not ceaſe to give new Touches once 
and again to his Dialogues, and took ſo much Pains with 
'em, that after his Death, the Beginning of his Books of 
a Republick was found on his Writing-Tables, alter'd 
twenty ſeveral Ways. 

But it may be faid, this Fault pleas'd him ; or that, 
becauſe he fear'd the Simplicity of Socrates would not be 
always reliſh'd, he had a Mind to raiſe it by the Sublimity 
of Thucydides and Gorgias, however in imitating their 
Virtues he did not take ſufficient Precaution againſt their 
Vices. This is the Judgment which Dionyſius Halicar- 
naſſeus makes of him in his Treatiſe of the ancient Ora- 
tors ; and he ſupports it in the Anſwer which he makes 
to the great Pompey who took Plato's Part. In his An- 
{wer he proves to him the Truth of this Cenſure, and 
makes it appear, that he is of the ſame Mind himſelf; and 
farther ſhews, that the Ancients, as Demetrius Phalereus, 
and ſome others, had paſſed the ſame Judgment before him, 

Longinus, who is ſo fine, ſo ſure, and ſo exact a Cri- 
tick, was of the ſame Opinion ſome Ages before Dio- 
ny/ius Halicarnaſſeus. He acknowledges, as well as this 
latter, that Plato writes after a divine Manner in Abun- 
dance of Places; and at the ſame Time proves, like 
him too, by palpable Inſtances, that he is ſometimes too 
figurative in his Expreſſions ; and that by a certain Fury 


of Diſcourſe he ſuffers himſelf to be tranſported to harſh 


and extravagant Metaphors, and to a vain allegorical 
Pomp, which can't chute but frequently languiſh, This 


1 
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s a Defect which he might have avoided, as Demetrius 
ſays, if he had uſed proper Terms more frequently than 
Metaphors. 

But to finiſh this Character in few Words, by reſuming 
what has been already ſaid. In general there is nothing 
more harmonious and touching than Plato's Diction; he 
joins the Force of the 3 Orators, with the Graces 
of the greateſt Poets; he is very fruitful and Iuxuriant: 
He ſo perfectly deſcribes Manners and Paſſions, and forms 
Characters ſo well, that all the Perſons he brings in every 
where appear what they ſeem'd to be at firſt View. There 
is nothing more perfect when he keeps himſelf within 
the Bounds of ordinary Language ; but he ſometimes 
falls, when he ſtrives to ſoar very high, tho' his Falls 
are not common, and yet the Places wherein he ſhews 
himſelf pompous and magnificent, are very frequent : So 
that even in this kind of Writing there are a thouſand 
Things to be admir'd in his Books, where there is one 
to be condemned. 

Having ſpoken of P/ato's Stile, we come to ſpeak a 
Word or two of his Commentators and Interpreters. 

We have but two Latin 'Tranſlations of this Philoſo- 
pher's Works, that of Mar/ilius Ficinus, and that of 
Tohn de Serres, who compos'd the Hiſtory of France 
under the Title of an Inventory, (or Regiſter.) Neither 
of 'em will ever make Plato to be well underſtood. How- 
ever, the former ſeems to me the beſt for the literal Senſe, 
and *tis certain that it has fewer Faults. Marſilius Ficinus 
was a learned and laborious Man ; but being too ſpecu- 
lative and abſtracted, he loſes all the Advantages of his 
Tranſlation by his Explication, in which he ſtrains Al- 
legories and Myſteries to an exorbitant Degree. It 
would have been a great Uneaſineſs to him to underſtand 
any Thing ſimply, tho' Plato often ſpeaks with great Sim- 
plicity; and by this Means he endeavours to juſtify a great 
many Errors into which Plato fell; for he every where 
finds a Senſe, not only commodious and excuſable, but 
orthodox; he always looks on him with a profound Re- 
ſpect as a Man inſpir'd with God; and is perſuaded there 
is no Myſtery in the Chriſtian Religion, but he Ur it: 
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I don't ſay in the Writings of the Prophets only, but in 
thoſe of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. 

John de Serres was a Man of leſs Ability than Marſ. 
lius Ficinus, nor did he underſtand Greet near ſo well as 
he; ſo that his "Tranſlation abounds with * Faults, and 
eſſential Faults too, which corrupt the Senſe : But he is 
yet more to blame for entirely changing the Order of the 
Dialogues, and diſpoſing em into different Claſſes; not 
according to the Subjects, but the Titles of 'em, which are 
commonly falſe : Which makes the Reader, when he ſeeks 
for that in the Dialogue which is promiſed in the Tide, 
and does not find it, accuſe Plato of being very defective 
in his Proofs, and of wandering from his Subject; ſo that 
he has not the Patience to hear him. The only Thing in 
his Work, that ſeems to me worthy of any great Com- 
mendation, is his ſmall marginal Notes, in which he gives 
a naked Diſcovery of P/ats's Method: For tho' Plato was 
willing to conceal it, to render his Dialogues the more 
diverting ; it was fit ſome Perſon ſhould give himſelf the 
Trouble of unfolding this Art thoroughly, which the 
Readers would not 3 unravel of themſelves. This 
is a very great Help, and indeed is very uſeful to make 
the Beauties of the Method Plato follow d appear to good 
Advantage. In fine, if Mas ſilius Ficinus errs in running 
every where too fe into Myſteries, Fohn de Serres runs 
into the cuntrary } ault in taking Things too ſimply : For 
"tis by this Means he charges a great many very innocent 
Things, and which may receive a good Senſe, to Plato's 
Account, as ſo many Crimes. 

Plato explains his Thoughts ſo clearly 

The Commen- Himſelf, that a Man needs nothing but 
tators ot PA. Attention, not to loſe the Train of his 
Reaſon ; the Obſcurities we find in em 

reſult either from the Cuſtoms of his Time, or the 
Opinions of the ancient Philoiophers ; into which Com- 


mentators give very little Light. The Knowledge of em 


ought to be ſought in the reading of ancient Authors, 


— 


— 


See the Abbot Fleurs Treatiſe of Studies, pag. 9. ; 
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| which are more uſeful to make a Man underſtand Plato, 


than all that have Jabour'd to explain his Doctrine. 
Theſe Commentators, however, are not to be ſlighted, 


but deſerve to be read for their own Sake, without any 
| Regard to Plato's Err, a At leaſt there are five of 


'em, of which I may ma e this Account : Maximus Ty- 
rius under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in the ſecond 


Century; Plotinus in the third; Porphyrius the Scholar 


of Plotinus ; and Famblichus, the Scholar of Porphyrias, 


in the fourth; and Proclus in the ſixth. 


The laſt was a very great Philoſopher, and ſo ſkilful in 
the Mechanicks, that he equall'd, and even ſurpaſs'd Ar- 


| chimedes himſelf in divers Things: But his Vanity was 
| yet more remarkable than his Ingenuity ; when to en- 


courage the Emperor Anaſta/ius, to whom it had been 
predicted, that he ſhould be kill'd with a Clap of Thun- 
der, he built a Tower for him that was to be Proof againſt 
the Artillery of Heaven; for this Tower prov'd uteleſs, 
and the Emperor was kill'd with Thunder, which he was 
ſo deſirous to eſcape. We have, moreover, ſix Books of 
this Proclus on Plato's Theology, and Theological Inſti- 
tutions. His Words are very difficult to be underſtood, 
becauſe he is very abſtracted. But when a Man can 
netrate em, he'll find em very profound, and full of ad- 
mirable Things. As when he explains what Plato ſays, 
that that which unites us to God 1s Love, Truth, and 
Faith ; and ſhews Faith to be the only Cauſe of Initi- 
ation. For (ſays he) this Initiation is made neither by 
Knnuledge nor Diſcerning, but by a Medium which is fin- 
Cle, and ſtronger than all Knowledges ; that is, by the Si- 
lente which Faith inſpires in raiſing up our Souls to God, 
and plunging them into that Sea, which can never be com- 
frebendcd, But he muſt be read with a great deal of 
indpment and Precaution ; for theſe Things that are ſo 
idmirable, are mix'd with a great many Errors, into 
Which he was thrown by that Hatred with which he was 
aways animated againſt the Chriſtians. 

/aniblicus is Conſiderable in that he perfectly well 
explains the Opinions of the Egytians and Chaldeans 
ot die ing Things. Beſides, in explaining theſe Mylteries 

he 
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he often gives great Diſcoveries that may be uſefully em- 
ploy'd to i", Abundance of Difficulties in the Holy 
Scriptures, and is full of Maxims that may be of great 
Uſe. The greateſt Fault of Famblichus is, that in treat: 
ing of theſe very ſublime Subjects he often ſhews himſelf 
credulous and ſuperſtitious. 

Porphyrius was of Tyre, he was call'd Malcho. And 
therefore Longinus, in his Letters, calls him the King f 
Tyre ; becauſe Malcho, in the Phenician Language, fy- 
nifics a King: For the ſame Reaſon he is nam'd Perph. 
rius, i. e. one cloath'd with Purple; that is to fay, a 
King. The Ancients have preſerved to us many Things 
he wrote on the Philoſophy of Plato and Pythagoras: But 
te was a Man of a wicked Mind, and very fatirical ; and 
was moreover ſo inclin'd to Magick, that this ſacrilegious 
Curioſity of his obſcur'd the greateſt Diſcoveries of 'Truth 
which he had receiv'd from Plato. His "Treatiſe of Ab- 
ſtinence is the beſt and moſt uſeful Thing he compos'd. 

Plotinus, in my Opinion, excels all the reſt : Not but 
that he is often very abſtracted, and hard to be underſtood; 
but in general he is more intelligible than Proclus: And 
for Morality, much Advantage may be reap'd from his 
dds ; and *tis happy that his fineſt Treatiſes are the 
moſt plain and intelligible. Longinus ſays of him, that 
he has more clearly explain'd the Principles of Plato and 
Pthagoras, than any Philoſopher before him. He ſays, 
his Writings are worthy of the Efteem and Veneration of 
all Men; and adds, that tho' the greateſt Part of the 
Matters on which he treats ſeem to him incomprehen- 
ſible, and do not affect him, he can never be weary in 
admiring his Stile, the Solidity of his Thoughts and 
Conceptions, the Depth of his Reſearches, and the truly 
philoſophical Manner in which he handles his Subjects. 

When Longinus ſays, he is not always affected with 
the Subjects which P/tinus handles, he principally re. 
ſpects what he wrote in Ideas. For Longinus had labour'd 
to reſute Porphyrinus, who was brought over to the Sen- 
timents of Platinus after having written againſt him; that 
is, Lon7inus could not conceive the Doctrine of Idea, 


A 


and was of Ariſtotle's Sentiment, who took what B 
a 
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had (aid to ridicule this Opinion, too literally: For Dio- 


genes being one Day at Table with Plato, and being fallen 
in Converſation upon immaterial and eternal Exemplars, 


as he to Plato, I ſee very well there is a Goblet and a 
| Table, but I ſee neither Gobleity nor Tableity, To 


which Plato anſwer d, *Tis becauſe thou haſt bodily Eyes, 
which can ſee a Goblet and a Table, but not theſe of the 


| Mind, which alone ſee Gobleity and Tableity. 


Never did any Diſciple do more Honour to his Maſter 
than Plotinus did to Plato, both by his Manners and 
Doctrine. 

It was he that firſt ſaid, God was mov'd merely by 
his Mercy to give our Souls only mortal Chains. By 
which he ſignifies that it was an Effect of his Com- 
paſſion that he gave us Bodies ſubje& to Death, that ſo 
7 might not always be expos'd to the Miſeries of this 

ite. 

He was convinc'd that our Souls draw all their Light 
and Sagacity only from that intelligible Light which crea- 
ted 'em; that the Soul has no Nature ſuperior to it but 
that of God alone ; and that the Angels and other ccleſtial 
Spirits derive their Happineſs and Knowledge from no 
other Source than that which enlightens us, and renders 
us happy. His Manners were yet more admirable than 
his Doctrine. He all his Life deſpis'd Vain-Glory, Ri- 
ches, and Pleaſures, and his Probity was ſo generally 
known, that the moſt conſiderable Perſons of both Sexes, 
when they died, entruſted him with their Eſtates and 
Children, as not being able to find a more faithful Depo- 
litory, or more ſacred Aſylum. 

Maximus Tyrins wrote in Homer's Doctrine, and on 
tne Matters of Philoſophy ; almoſt all the Diſcourſes 
Which we haye of his do either directly or indirectly re- 
ſpect P/az9's Philoſophy. The Reading of dem is very 
agreeable, and very uſeful : But they ſupply us with no 
more Aid for the underſtanding of the Difficulties of 
Plato, than all the reſt. And in this Reſpect one may ſay 
the Uſeleſſneſs of theſe Commentaries proves the Truth 
of one of Pluto's Sentiments, who held, that it ſerves to 
fry little Purpoſe to wtite on thoſe ſublime Sciences, _ 
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that the true Manner of teaching 'em is by Converſaton, 
which is the only Way to perſuade a Man after ſuch a Man- 
ner, that he ſhall not have the leaſt Difficulty remain ur- 
on his Mind, and that he ſhall be capable of convincing 
another of the ſame Thing: For we never well under- 
ſtand a Truth, if we are not in a Condition on all Occ 
ſions to make it known to ſuch as have all neceſſary Dil. 
poſitions to receive it. And this was likewiſe the Reafor 
that Plato was more known, and better underſtood a 
Roe in Cicero's Time, than he is now: Becauſe he was 
read in the Company of Philoiophers, and nothing ſtor: 
ens Difficulties ſo much as living Commentaries. Ur. 
happily for us theſe living Commentaries are now very 
rare, or to ſpeak more plainly, are not to be found. For 
of all our Philoſophers there is not one who has cloſely 
apply'd himſelf to the reading of Plato, a Negligence not 
to be excus'd. If the reading of Plato ſhould not render 
us more learned, 'tis certain, however, that it might make 
us better, leſs proud, and more wiſe ; not only with that 
human Wiſdom which qualifies us externally to fill up all 
the Duties of our civil Life ; but alſo with that ſovereign 
Wiſdom which diſpoſes us W obey God, and to ſubject our 
ſelves to the Truths of Religion, and which alone make 
up the true Character of a Philoſopher. 

Being therefore deſtitute of all Help from living Com- 
mentaries, for the underſtanding of Plato; I apply my 
ſelf to Plato himſelf, and ſhall endeavour to give a faithful 
Tranſlation, accompanied with ſome Remarks, in thoſe 
places which are moſt difficult, and of greateſt Importance. 
It may be the Facility of reading him in this Dreſs will at. 
tract ſome Readers. But however the Succeſs be, I ſhall 
never repent of having employ'd my Time in tranſlating 
ſome Treatiſes of a truly divine Philoſopher, fince he had 
the glorious Privilege of being in the Hand of God an In- 
ſtrument of Light and Grace for the Converſion of St. 4 


gu/tine ; and perhaps may be ſo to ſome of us. 
End of the Life of Plato. 
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Of the NaTuRE OF MAN. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


N this Dialogue, which is intitled O F 
THE NATURE OF MAN, 
Plato attempts to cure our Pride aud 
Self-lowve, by ſetting the Infirmities and 
Defets of human Nature in the clear e/t 
Light; and by preſcribing the Means 
avhich ought to be ud tor eform it, avith the 

Care aue ought to take of our ſelves. The Matter in Que- 

ftion ther efor is to know what We our Selves are; and a- 

lade all, that part of the Dialogue which treats of this, 
"pears to be divine, For here Plato teaches, that Man 

> the reaſonable Soul, which participates of Underſtand- 

ng, and makes uſe of the Body. The Soul, as * 
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ole, mares uſe of her Reaſon to reflect on her (elf, an; ;; 
aa ber own Neceſſities : As fhe participates v, Uniy. 
Rarding, fhe makes uſe of this to raiſe her up b 
God, and to know her ſelf in that reſplendent Light, i 
cv only ave can be able perfectly to wiew our ſelv; 
and to know achat is good, profitable, lovely, juſt, ing 
cer, the true Good, of wvhich that is the Fountain: 
And "tis this Mucacledge alone that ſits us right ; and 
arhich by directing our Actions, renders them uſeful bit 
to aur ſelves and others. But that it may not be thoult 
that it abſolutely depends on us to acquire this perfedin, 
he aſſures us, that all our Efforts will be uſeleſs withiu 
the Aſſiſtance of God. We jhall find here, beſides this 
other Truths as ſurprizing in a Pagan: For inſtance, that 
avhich he ſays of the txeo forts of Tenorance, one of which 
is good, and Oother evil: And what he teaches us 0 
cerning particular Things, that the Knowledge of thiſe i 
not ſufficient to produce the Peace and Union of States aul 
Families; and that we hate Need of the Knowledge 
univerſal Things, which alone produces Charity, the Il. 
ther of Union. Tis not neceſſary here to ſet off all tht 
Beauties of this Dialogue. I ſhall only remark in general, 
that all theſe Dialogues are as ſo many pieces of tit 
Theatre : Comedy reigns in ſome of em, and Tragedy in 
others. This is of the latter kind, and in ſame ſort re. 
ſeinbles Sophocles's Oedipus. For as in that Piece aue ſet 
a Prince who from the higheſt Pinacle of Grandeur, ard ha 
after he had been loo d upon as a God, falls into a m 
deplorable State of Miſery ; ae here in like manner ſee AN 
Cibiades, after hawing been counted avorthy of the greats) her 
Hours, obliged to acknowledge that he deſerves only to bt lay 
a Slade. They xwho are fhack'd at the paſſionate Manner d 
in which Socrates ſpeaks to Alcibiades at the beginning 9 * 
this Dialogue, will ceaſe to be offended when they have rea __ 
zt out; for they'll then fee "tis a wery innocent paſſion, 
Acſigned only for the Advancement of Virtue. Hus 
People would be wery happy, if - they always found 
Friends that low'd em as truly and picuſly as Socrate 


loved Alcibiades : For as Plutarch /ays, He did not fee 
| wlll 
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with him an effeminate Pleaſure unworthy of a Man, but 
cured the Corruptions of his Soul, fill'd the Void of his 
Mind, and repreſs'd his extravagant Vanity. He endea- 
d d to lead him out of Darkneſs, and conduct him to 
the true Light. Tis not difficult to fix the Time in which 
Plato ſuppoſes this Dialogue to have been made, fince he 
tells us Alcibiades avas then in the 20th Year of his Age; 
it muſs have been therefore in the zd Year of the 
LXXXV1Izh Olympiad, one Year before the Death of 
Pericles 

This Dialogue is uateilixòs; that is, Socrates ſo na 
nazes the Matter, as to make Alcibiades of himſelf find 
eat the Truths which he has a Mind to teach him. 


2D SDS OSHS AAS SDSS 
Socrates, Alcibiades. 


hy! 

' +1; Socrates. f Son of Clinias, you are without 
rat Doubt ſurpriz'd, that ſince I was 
a the firſt that lov'd you, I ſhould 
h it Wl likewiſe be the laſt; and that 
__ whereas others have purſued you 


e ſt with their importunate Viſits, I 
ani lare been ſo many Years without ſpeaking to you. Tis 
mio human Conſideration that has retain'd me; but a Re- 

card altogether * Divine; which I'll explain to you 


hereafter. At preſent, while that God who conducts me 
to bt lays me under no Reftraint, I make uſe of the Permiſ- 
anner on he gives me to accoſt you; and I hope our Con- 
ing offs lation for the Time to come will not be diſagreeable 
rear _ Fr 
1ſſien, x EY : 
Laus A Renard al ogether Divine.) He means he was not willing 


"Fi <ak to him without the Permiſſion of God, under whole 
foun dust he is; and that God would not ſuffer him to ſpcak 
crateit eng the great Tenderneſs of Alcibiades his Youth, which 
t ſeem have render'd all his Inſtructions uſeleſs. See the 

will erment of the Apology about the Genius that conducted 


"arts, 
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to him. I have hto obſery'd with Joy, how you 
have conducted y . towards my Rivals : Among that 
great Number of aud and haughty Men who have ad- 
her'd to you, not one whom you have not ſhock'd 
by your lf © rriuge. And I am now willing to tell you 
the C-uſc © cue Contempt you have had or cm. You 
think yu .wveno Necd of any Man; fo liberally has Na- 

ture, as you ſuppoſe, indulged you with 
ThePride of- all the Goods both of Body and Mind. 
citzades, and he For firit of all,“ you think yourſelf to be 
Reaton 0: it. one of the fineſt and beſt-made Men in 

the World: And 'tis very certain, in this 
you are miſtaken. In the ſecond Place, you are ſenſible 
of the Advantage of + your Birth; for you are of the moſt 
illuſtrious Houle of Athens, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of all the Cities of Greece. On your Father's Side, you 
have a great many very powerful Relations and Friends 
to ſupport you on all Occaſions. You have no leſs Num- 
ber, nor leis conſiderable in Quality, on your Mother's Side. 
And that which you think yet more augments your Re- 
putation, is, that your Father left you Pericles for 
your Guardian ; whoſe Authority is ſo great, that he 
does what he pleaſes not only in this City, but like- 
wiſe in all Greece, and among the moſt powerful of the 
barbarous Nations. I might alſo {peak of your Riche, 
if I did not know that theſe are the leaſt Occaſion ot 
your Vanity. || All theſe great Advantages have in- 
ſpired you with ſo much Pride, that you have deſpisd 


— 


* ß8flutarch reports, that the Beauty of Aicitiades Kept ina 
flocid State through all the Ages ot his lite; aud that the 
Saying of Euripides, that Tie Aurrmn of hanaſume Men is gay, Was 
verificd in him. 

On the Side of his Fa her Clinias, he deſcended rom Eh- 
faces, the Son of Ajax; aud on th. Sie of his Mo her Dinemacle, 
he was Alcmeonides, and ic ended from Megacles. | 

|| The moſt noted and ſtrongeit Paſſions A'c:biades had, were 
2 boundleſs Vanity, which made him enceas our to Carry all 
before him with an Air of Havghtinel+, and an unlimited Am 
bit ion, which made either a Supe: ior, or Equa', a'ways ſeem 
intolerable to him: This made Archeſtratus lay, Creece coul 
nut bear two Algliades's, Flutar. 
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al your Admirers as ſo many Inferiors, not worthy of 
boring you. Accordingly they have all left you, and you 
have very well obſerv'd it; therefore I am very ſure you 
can't ſufficiently wonder what Reaſons I can have to con- 
tinue in my former Paſſion ; and are conſidering what 
Hope I can have yet to follow you, after all my Rivals 
have retired. 

1 Alcibiades. But one Thing which without Doubt you 
„don't know, Socrates, is, that you have prevented me 
e but a Moment, and that I deſigned to ſpeak to you firſt, 
undo aſk the Reaſon of your Obſtinacy What do you 
mean? Or what is it you hope for, that you trouble me 


e aſter this Manner, uſing your utmoſt Diligence continu- 
tal to attend me in every Place whither 1 go? For, in 
le bre, I can't enough wonder at your Deportment; and 
u WF you'll do me a Pleaſure to tell me once for all, to what 
d WF you pretend. 

- S:ror. That is, you'll freely hear me, ſeeing you have 
ie. WF 2 Mind to know my "Thoughts. I ſhall therefore now 
e ſpeak to you, as to one who will have Patience to hear 
or me, and will not take Occaſion to get away from me. 

he Alcib. Ves, you may fo. 

de- Focrat. Conſider well to what you engage your ſelf ; 
the that you may not be ſurpriz'd, if I find it as hard for me 
es, do make an End, as it has been to begin. 


of WW -4/cib, Speak, Socrates; I'll give you as much Time 
in- as you pleaſe. 
is Socrat. Well, then, I'll obey you; and tho! it be a 
— & '*y difficult Thing for a Man to ſpeak to a Perſon he 
© loves, who yet does not love him, I muſt take the Cou- 
the lege te tell you my Thoughts. For my Part, Alcibiades, 
was had always ſeen you devoted to your Vanity and 
Adeur, and in the Deſign of living, as you have hi- 


% done in your Luxury and Softneſs, I ſhould alſo 

bong ago renounc'd my Paſſion for you; at leaſt, I 
xere i'r myſelf that I ſhould have done ſo. But now I 
L 2 am going to diſcover to you your own Thoughts, which 


pare very different from thoſe you have had formerly; 
and by this you'll know that the Reaſon of my obſtinate 
kerſiſting in following you up and down, was, to ſtudy 
3 2 you. 
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you. I am ready to think, that if ſome God ſhould all 
on a ſudden ſay to you, Alcibiades, would you rather 
Chuſe to live with all the Advantages you have at preſent, 
than to die; if you were withal forbidden to aſpire to 
the Poſſeſſion of yet greater for the future: I am ready 
to think, I fay, that you would chuſe to die. So that 
this appears to be the Hope with which you flatter your 
ſelf, and which makes you in Love with Life. You ate 
perſuaded, that you ſhall have no ſooner harangued the 
Arhenians, and that will be within a very little Time, but 
vou'll make 'em ſenſible you deſerve to be honour'd 
more than Pericles, or any of our greateſt Citizens ; that 
vou ſhall ſoon be Maſter of this City; and that your 
Power ſhall extend over all the Cities of Greece, and over 
the barbarous Nations that inhabit our Continent. And 
if this God ſhould farther ſay, Alcibiades, you ſhall be 
King of all Europe, but you ſhall not extend your Domi- 
nion over the Provinces of Afia; I believe you would 
not be willing to live for ſo ſmall an Empire, unless 
you could fill the whole World with the Noiſe of your 
Name. You eſteem none out Cyrus and Xerxez ; and 
as you are charm'd with their Glory, you propoſe them 
as Patterns for your Imitation. Theſe are the Views 
you have. I know it, and 'tis not mere Conjecture. 
You very well know, I ſay nothing but the Truth ; and 
therefore perhaps you'll ask me, What Reſpect, Socrate;, 
has this Preamble of yours to that you had a Mind to 
ſay, to explain to me the Reaſons you have to follow me 
every where? I'll immediately fatisfy you of that, C 
Son of Clinias. Tis becauſe the * great Projects you 
form in your Head can never be put in Execution with- 
out my Afiſtance ; ſo much Power have J over all yorr 
Affairs, and over your ſelf too. And hence it is, Wit? 
Doubt, that the God who governs me, has never ſufi- » 
| me to ſpeak to you till now, and I have been long 
ing for his Permiſſion. Now therefore, as you ho! 


— nOnnny 
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* Thc Deſigns of the Ambitious can't ſuscced bu: by be 
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that when you have convinc'd your Fellow-Citizens that 
you are worthy of the greateſt Honours, they will make 
you Maſter of their Fortunes ; I alſo hope you will make 
me Maſter of your Conduct, when I have convinc'd you, 
that I am more worthy of this Honour than any other 
Perſon, and that you have neither Guardian, Friend, nor 
Brother, that can give you that great Power to which 
you aſpire: There is none but I that can do it, with the 


— 


——— ——_— 


the contrary, I ſhould have enough to do to convince 
E you, Yet I pray tell me, how you will be able to prove 

bat with your Aſſiſtance, | ſhall effect the great Things 

lem projecting, and that I can do nothing without 


Help of God. While you were younger, and had not 
this great Ambition, God was not pleas'd to ſuffer me to | 
ſpeak to you, that my Words might not be thrown away. 1 
Now he gives me Leave to break Silence; and you are | 
l indeed in a better Diſpoſition to hear me. i 
: A!cib. I confeſs, Socrates, ® you ſeem to me a more | 
p range Perſon fince you have begun to ſpeak, than while | 
| you were filent ; tho' indeed I have always taken you for ; 
nan odd fort of a Man. It ſeems then you know my [ 
„ WW Thoughts perfectly well; ſo let it be: If I ſhould tell you q 
d | 
| 
| 
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m 

you ? | 
- | Socrat. Do you ask me if I am cap le of making a | 
41 long Diſcourſe, F as they do whom you are wont to ö 
5 hear? Vou know that is not my Manner. But if you 
0 would (tho' ever fo little) comply with my Way, I'll do 
1 all I can to convince you, that I have advanced nothing | 
0 but what is true. 

Bud Alcib. Jam willing to comply with it, provided 'tis 

not very difficult. 

th- 

our LEED 

2» WW * The Wiſdom of Secrates con'd not but ſeem mere Folly to 


a WH Hades, eſpecially while Secrates rom'ſes him ſuch grear 
| "Rings, which he could not tell how to omprehend. 

1 = reproaches him tor abuſing himſeli too much in hear- 
8 thc long Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts. For Alcib:ades pretend 


Ich to Eloquence, which made him li le f. 
1 ed Dilcourigg , fo much rcliſh thoſe ſti- 


I 3 Socrat. 
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Focrat. Is it ſo difficult a Matter to anſwer a fry 
Queſtions ? 

gib. No; if that be all, I am willing to do it. 

Socrat. Anſwer me then. 

Alcib. Well, interrogate me as ſoon as you pleaſe. 

Socrat. May we not ſuppoſe that you have always theſe 
great Thoughts which I have attributed to you ? 

Alcib. J agree to it: I ſhall at leaſt have the Satis 
faction of hearing what you have to ſay to me. 

Socrat. I believe I am not miſtaken ; you are prep- 
ring to go in a few Days to the Aſſembly of the Alle 
ians, to make them participate of the Knowledge and 
Skill you have acquired. And if I ſhould meet you at 
that Inſtant, and aſk you, Alcibiades, what are the Ma- 
ters about which you are going to adviſe the Athenian? 
Are they not ſuch Things as you know better than they? 
What would you anſwer me ? | 

Alcib. Without doubt, I ſhould anſwer, tis about ſuch. 
Things as] know better than they. 

Socrat. For yeu would not know how to give good 
Counſel but in Matters that you know. 

Alcib. How ſhould any one give it in other Things! 

Socrat. And is it not certain, that you know nothing 
but what you have either learn'd of others, or what you 
have found out yourſelf ? 

Alcib. What can one know otherwiſe ? 

Socrat. But have you learnt any Thing of others, ot 
found out any Thing your ſelf, when you have neither 
been willing to learn nor ſearch into any Thing ? 

Alcib. That cannot be. 

Socrat. Have you ever thought it worth your While 
to endeavour to find out, or learn, what you believ'd you 
already underſtood ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. There was a Time, then, in which you thougi 
yourſelf ignorant of what you now know ? 

Alcib. That is very true. : 

Socrat. But I pretty well know what are the Thing 
you have eatery | If I forget any one of 'em, men: 


tion it to me. You have learnt (if my * don't 
ecelve 
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« WH deceive me) ad and write, to play on the Harp, 
and to wreſt'e : But as for the Flute, you did not value 
it. This is 21! you underitind, unleſs you have learn'd 
ſome other ling that I never knew of. And yet F 
1 don't think you have gone Abroad either Day or 


{ Night, but I have been a Witneſs to the Steps you have 
taken. | 

'. Alcib. Tis very true, theſe are the only Things I have 
> learn'd. 


Socrat. Will you then, when the Athenians enter into 
a Deliberation about Writing, to know how that Art 
ought to be praCtis'd, riſe up to give them your Ad- 
vice ? 

Alcib. No, ſurely. 

Socrat. Shall it be when they conſult about the differ- 
ent Tunes in Muſick ? | 

Alcib. A fine Conſultation indeed ! 

Socrat. Nor are the Athenians us'd to deliberate on the 
various Turns us'd in Wreſtling ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. What is it then you expect they will confider, 
wherein you may give them Advice ? It muſt not be about 
the Manner of building a Houſe neither; the meaneſt 
Pricklayer would be able to adviſe them how to do that 
better than you. | 

Alcib. He would ſo. 


or Socrat. Nor muſt it be about any Point of Divination, 
her you are not ſo well acquainted with that Buſineſs as every 
| Diviner is, let him be ſmall or great, handſome or ugly, 
of high or low Birth. 
"* 
you pores 


He look d upon it as an ignoble Inſtrument, and unworthy 

| the App!ication of a Freeman. Burt the principal Cauſe of 

ok s Averſion was, becauſe ir ſpoil'd the graceful Air of his 
> untenance, 

' vAlcibiades was Night and Day beſieg'd by a corrupt Sort of 

| A, who made it their conſtant Endeavour to ſeduce him. 

ins Secrates, like a good Father, kept him always in his Sight, 

to {Cure him from all thote Dangers, well knowing that 

none but himſelf was capable of preterving him from ſo great 


Perils. 
I 4 Alcib. 
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Alcib. What does all that fignify ? 

Socrat. Nor is it any Matter whether he be rich or 
poor, for good Counſel proceeds from Knowledge, and 
not from Riches. 

Alcib. That's eafily granted. 

Socrat. And if the Athenians ſhould take into Conf. 
deration the Ways and Means of recovering their Health; 
co you think they would not ſend for a Phyſician 
to conſult him, without giving themſelves any farther 
Trouble ? 

Alcib. No Doubt of it. 

Focrat. When is it then, d'ye think, that you'll riſe 
up with any Colour of Reaſon to give them good Ad- 
vice? 

Alcib. When they deliberate on their Affairs. 

Socrat. What, when they conſult about the building 
of Ships; to know what ſort of Veſſels they ſhould 
make ? 

Alcib. No, not that neither. 

Socrat, For you never learnt to build Ships; that's 
the Reaſon I ſuppoſe you will not ſpeak of that Matter; 
is it not? 

Alcib. To be ſure, I'll ſay nothing on that Subject. 

Socrat. When is it then that their Affairs will be (0 
deliberated, that you'll put in with a Speech ? 

Alcib. When they have before them the Buſineſs of 
Peace and War, or any other Thing belonging to Go- 
vernment. 

Socrat. You mean, when they conſider with what 
Nations *tis proper for them to hows War or Peace ; and 
when and how it ought to be made? 

Alcib. You hit it. 

Socrat. Peace or War ought to be made with thoſe 
Nations with whom 'tis belt to make either the one or 
the other ; and when the beſt Occaſion offers, and alſo 
after the beſt Manner ; and as long as it continues to be 
beſt. 

Alcib. True. 

Socrat. If the Athenians ſhould conſult with what 
Wreſtlers *tis beſt to take the Lock, and what on 


5 of Dicer. Chap. 
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beet to deal with * at Arms-end without cloſing in to 
| them, and when and how theſe different Exerciſes ought 
| to be perform'd, ſhould you give better Advice in theſe 
| Matters than the Maſter of the nF 


Alcib. No queſtion but he would give the beſt Counſel 


| in this Caſe. 


Secrat. Can you tell me what this Wreſtling-Maſter 


N would principally regard in giving his Inſtructions, with 
> whom, when, and how theſe different Exerciſes ought to 
be perform'd ? Would he not have Reſpect only to what 
zs beſt ? 


Alcib. Without Doubt he would. 
Socrat. Then he would order them to be perform'd as 


| often as it ſhould be beſt ſo to do; and on ſuch Occaſions 
2s ſhould be moſt proper. 


Alcib. Very true. 
Secrat. He that ſings ought ſometimes to join his 


| Voice with the Harp ; and ſometimes to dance as he 
| plays and fings, and in all this he ſhould conduct himſelf 
by what is beſt. | 


Alcib. That is moſt certain. 
Secrat. Seeing then there is a Beſt in finging, and in 


| playing on Inſtruments, as well as in Wreſtling, how 
will you call this Beſt ? For as for that of Wreſtling, all 
| the World calls it the moſt Gymnaftick. 


Alcib. I don't underſtand you. 
docrat Endeavour to follow me; for my Part I ſhould. 


| anſwer, that this Beſt is that which is always the Beſt.; 
ani is not that which is always the beſt, that which is 


moſt according to the Rules of the Art it ſelf? 

Alcib. You have Reaſon. 

vocrat. What is this Art or Wreſtling ? Is it not the 
Gymnaſftick Art? | 

Alcib. Yes. 


n 
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Tis a kird ot Wreitling H'ppecrates (peaks of in his 11th 
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Socrat. What I have been ſaying, is, that which i, 
beſt 1 the Art of Wreſtling, is call'd the moſt Gyn 
naſtick. 
Yeh, This is what you have already ſaid. 

Socrat. And this is right. 

Alcib. Very right. 

Socrat. Come then, do you alſo endeavour to give me 
a right Anſwer. How do you call that Art, which 
tenches to ſing, to play on the Harp, and to dance well? 
Can't you tell me that ? 

Alcib. No, indeed, Socrates. | 

Socrat. Try if you can't hit on't in this Way. Hoy 
do you call the Goddeſſes that preſide over this Art? 

Alcib. You mean the Muſes. 

Socrat. Very well. Let us ſee then what Name this 
Art has deriv'd from them. 

Alcib. O, tis Muſick you ſpeak of. 

Socrat. Very right: And as I told you that which was 
perform'd according to the Rules of the Art of Wrek- 
ling, or of the Gymnaſium, is call'd Gymnaſtick ; tell me 
alſo how you call that which is according to the Rules of 
this other Art ? 

Alcib. I call it Mufical, and ſay ſuch a Thing is done 
Muyfically. 

Socrat. Very good. And in the Art of making War, 
and in that of making Peace, what is that which is bel, 
and how do you call it? Seeing as to thoſe two other Ars 
you ſay that which is beſt in the one, is that which i 
moſt Gymnaſtick, and that which is beſt in the other, * 
that which is moſt Muſical ; try now in like Manner to 
tell me the Name of that which is beſt in the Arts we 
are now upon 

Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't tell. 

Socrat. But if any one ſhould hear you difcour!.ng, 
and giving Advice about ſeveral ſorts of Food, and ſa) ing 
that is better than this, both for the Seaſon and Quality 
of it; and ſhould ask you, Alcibiades, what is it you 
call better? Would it not be a Shame, if you could not 
anſwer, that you mean by better, that which is mor 
wholeſome ? Yet 'tis not your Profeſſion to be a * 


| | able, 
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And is it not a yet greater Shame that you know not how 
to give an Anſwer in Things you profeſs to know, and 
about which you pretend to give Advice, as underſtand- 
ing them better than others ? Does not this cover you with 
Confuſion ? 

Alcib, 1 confeſs it does. 

Socrat. Apply your Mind to it then; and endeavour 
to give me an Account what is the Deſign of that better 
Thing, which we ſeek in the Art of making Peace or 


War with thoſe with whom we ought to be either in War 
| or Peace. 


Alcib. I know not how tc find it out, what Effort ſo- 


ever I make. 


Scrat. What, don't you know, that when we make 
War we complain of ſomething that has been done to us 
by thoſe againſt whom we take up Arms? And are you 
ignorant of the Name we give to the Thing of which we 
complain ? 

Alcib. T know on ſuch Occaſions we ſay, they have 


| deceived us, they have inſulted us, they have taken away 
our Property. 


Socrat. Very well, when one of theſe Things befals 
us, I pray explain to me the different Manner in which 
they may happen. 

Alcib. You mean, Socrates, that they may befal us 


| jaſtiy or unjuſtly. 


Socrat. ] do fo. 

Aicib. And that makes an infinite Difference. 

Secrat. Againſt what People then ſhall the Athenians 
declare War by your Advice ? Shall it be againſt thoſe 
an tullow the Rules of Juſtice, or ſuch as act un- 
Juſt, ? 

Alciv. A pretty Queſtion, Socrates! if any one ſhould 


be capable of thinking it needful to make War with thoſe 
chat follow the Rules of Juſtice, do you think he would 


dare to own it ? 
Socrat. Becauſe, you'll ſay, that is not conformable to 


the Laws. 


Alcib. No, doubtleſs; 'tis neither juſt, nor honour- 


I 6 Secrat. 
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Socrat. You'll always then have Juſtice in View in all 
your Counſels ? 

Alcib. That is very neceſſary. 

Socrat. But is not that a better Thing about which [ 
was juſt now enquiring of you on the Subject of Peace or 
War, wiz. to know with whom, when, and how War 
and Peace ſhould be made, * always the moſt juſt ? 

Alcib. I am of that Mind. 

Secrat. How comes this to paſs then, my dear Alci- 
biades ? Is it that you perceive not that you are ignorant 
of what is juſt, or 1s it that I perceive not that you have 
learn'd it, and that you have ſecretly attended ſome Ma- 
ſter who has. taught you to diſtinguiſh well between what 
is moſt juſt, and what is moſt unjuſt ? Who is this Ma- 
ſter? I pray tell me, that you may put me under his 
Care, and recommend me to him. 

Alcib. Theſe are your common Ironies, Socrates. 

Socrat. No, I ſwear it by that God who preſides over 
our Friendſhip, and whom I would lealt offend by Per- 
Jury I very Biel intreat you, if you have a Maſter, 
tell me who he 1s? 

Alcib. And what if I have none, do you think I could 
not otherwiſe know what is juſt and unjuſt ? 
F Socrat. You know it, if you have found it out your 

elf. 

Alcib. Do you think J have not found it out? 

Socrat. I am perſuaded you have found it if you have 
ſought for it. 

Alcib. D'ye think I have not ſought for it ? f 

Socrat. You have ſought for it, if you have believed 
yourſelf ignorant of it. ü 

Alcib. Do you then imagine there was not a Time 
when I was ignorant of it:? 

Socrat. You ſpeak better than you think; but can you 
then preciſely aſſign me the Time, when you believed you 


* 
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*® It is not ſufficient to know what is juſt, we ſhonld x no 
what is moſt juſt ; and this Point is very difficult to be found. 
This is not within the Reach of little Foliticians, M. Le Fe. 


did 
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did not know what was juſt and unjuſt? Let us ſee; 
was it the laſt Year that you ſought for the Knowledge of 
this, being thoroughly convinced of your Ignorance in 
this Matter? Or did you then think you knew it ? Tell 
the Truth, that our Converſation may not appear vain 
and trifling. 

Alcib. The laſt Year I believed I knew it. 

Socrat. And did you not think the fame, three, four, 
or five Years ago ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. And before that Time you were no more than 
a Child, were you ? 

Alcib. Very true. 

Secrat. And at that Time when you were but a Child, 
I am very ſure you ae f. you knew it. 

Alcib. How are you ſo ſure of that? 

Socrat. Becauſe during your Childhood, when you 
were with your Maſters and elſewhere, and * when you 
play'd at Dice, or any other Play ; I have very often 
obſerved you did not hefitate to determine what was juſt 
or unjuſt; and to tell the firſt of your Play-fellows that 
offended you, with a great deal of Plainneſs and Aſſu- 
rance, that he was baſe and unfair, and did you a great 
deal + of Injuſtice. Is not this true? 

Alcib. What ſhould I have done then, do you think, 
when any Injuſtice was done me ? 

Socrat. If you were ignorant that what was offer'd you 
was unjuſt, you might then have ask'd what you ſhould 
have done. 

Alcib. But I was not at all ignorant of that; for I 
very well knew the Injuſtice that was done me. 


ee. 


* See what Alcibiades did one Day as he was playing at Dice, 
a3 dis reported by Plurarch n the Beginning of his Life. 

When Children trick'd one another in their Play, the or- 
dinary Term they vs'd at Athens Was & eie, you do me In- 


pbuſtice; or, as we ſay, You do me Wrong. There is a very 


ahh Inſtance of it in CArijtephanes his Clouds. M. Le 
re, | 


Socrat. 
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182 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
Socrat. By this you ſee then, that when you were but 
a Child, you thought you knew what was juſt and un- 


uſt. 
a Alcib. I 3 I knew it; and ſo J really did. 
Socrat. At what Time did you find this out? For it 


was not when you thought you knew it. 


Alcib. No, doubtleſs. 

Socrat. At what Time then do you think you were ig- 
norant of it ? Conſider, reckon. I am much afraid you'll 
not be able to find that 'Time. 

Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't give you an Account 
of it. 

Socrat. Then you have not found out of yourſelf the 
Knowledge of what is juſt or unjuſt. 

Alcib. So it ſeems, Socrates. 

Socrat. You juſt now acknowledg'd that you had not 
learned it of others neither : And if you have neither 
found it out yourſelf, nor learnt it of others, how came 
you to know it ? Whence had it you ? 

Alcib. But perhaps I miſtook myſelf, and did not 
anſwer you well, when I told you I had found it out 
myſelf. 

Socrat. How did you learn it then? 

Alcib. I learn'd it as others did. 

For it mult be Socrat. Then we are to begin again: 

enquir'd how, Tell me of whom you learnt it ? 
wal Teen: Fo Alcib. ] learnt it of the People. 
and that gocs ad Socrat. Now you quote a bad Ma- 
infiinum. ſter. | 

Alcib. What, is not the People ca- 
pable of teaching it? 

Socrat. So far from that, that they are not c:pable of 
teaching one to judge right * cf a Game at Tabies ; and 


— 


* This Pay was neither our Draughts, nor Cheſs; but a 
more j hilcf phical Game: For it tanghe the Motions of the 
Heavens, the Courſe ot the Sun, that of the Moon, the E- 
clipſes, &c. Plats ſays, in his Phadrus, it was invented by the 


Cp ian. 


that 
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that is much leſs important, and leſs difficult, than to un- 
derſtand Juſtice : Don't you think ſo as well as I ? 

Alcib. Yes, without Doubt. 

Socrat. And if they know not how to teach you Things 
of little or no Conſequence, how ſhould they teach you 
Things of this Importance and Solidity ? 

Alcib. IJ am of your Mind: Yet the People are capa- 
ble of teaching a great many Things much more ſolid 
than any Thing that belongs to this Play. 

Socrat. What are thoſe ? 

Alcib. Our Language, for inſtance : I learn'd that only 
of the People; I can't name you any one fingle Maſter 
I had for it; I am altogether oblig'd to the People for it, 
whom yet you account ſo bad a Maſter. 

Socrat. This is a very different Caſe. * In this the 
People are a very excellent Maſter ; and we have al- 
ways Reaſon to apply our ſelves to *em on this Ac- 
count. 

Alcib. Why? 

Socrat. Becauſe they have every Thing that the beſt 
Miſters ought to have. 

Alcib. Why, what have they ? 

Socrat. Ought not they that would teach others any 
Thing, firſt to know it well themſelves ? 

Alcib. Who doubts it ? 

Socrat. Ought not they who know any Thing well, to 
agree about what they know, and never diſpute about it? 
For if they ſhould diſpute about it, would you believe 
em to be well inſtructed in it? And could they be able to 
teach it to others? 

Al:ib. By no Means. 


— — 


This was true at Akers, eſpec ally, where all the Citizens 
-peaKing perfectly well, aud there being o different Ule of 
Words, as now-a-Cays am g us, the People were an excellent 
Maſter tor the Ground ot th- Language. 'Therefore Arifiephanes 
lays, The firſt Comer was a Child's Maitcr. 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. Do you ſee the People diſagree about what a 
Stone and a Stick is? Ask all our Citizens that Que- 
ſtion, they'll anſwer you alike : And when they go about 
to take up a Stone or a Stick, they'll all run to the ſame 
Thing; and ſo of the reſt. For I underſtand this is what 
you mean by knowing the Language: All our Citizens 
conſtantly agree about this, both with one another, and 
with themſelves. Of all our Greek Cities, there is not 
one that diſputes about the Signification and Uſe of Words. 
So that the People are very good to teach us the Tongue; 
and we can't do better than to learn of em: But if inſtead 
of defiring to learn what a Horſe is, we would know what 
a op Horſe is, would the People, do you think, be ca- 
pable of informing us ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. For one certain Sign that they don't know it, 
and that they know not how to teach it, is, that they 
can't agree about it among themſelves. In like manner, 
if we defire to know, not what a Man 1s, but what a ſound 
or unſound Man is; would the People be in a Condition 
to teach us this ? 

Alcib. Still leſs than the other. 

Socrat. And when you ſhould ſee em agree ſo little 
among themſelves, would you not judge 'em to be very 
bad Inſtructors? 

Alcib. Without any Difficulty. 

Socrat. And do-you think the People agree better with 
themſelves, or others, about what is juſt and unjuſt ? 

Alcib. No, indeed, Socrates. 

. You believe then they agree leaſt of all about 

t? 

Alcib. IT am thoroughly convinc'd of it. 

Socrat. Have you ever ſeen or read, that to maintain 
that a Thing is ſound or unſound, Men have taken up Arms 
againſt each other, and knock'd one another o' th' Head? 

Alcib. Whata Folly muſt that be! 

Socrat. Well, if you have not ſeen it, at leaſt you have 
read, that this has happen'd to maintain that a Thing is juſt 
or unjuſt. For you have read Homer's Odyſſee and Mliad. 

Alcib. Yes, certainly. 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. Is not the Difference Men ge cauſe of 
have always had about Juſtice and In- the Trean War, 
juſtice, the Foundation of thoſe Poems? and of all ether 
Was it not this Difference that cauſed ſo Oy, > 1 74 
many Battles and Slaughters between the ſtice. 9 
Greeks and Trojans? Was it not this 
that made Lies undergo ſo many Dangers, and ſo much 
Toil, and that ruin'd Penelope's Lovers? 

Alcib. You ſay right. 

Socrat. Was it not this ſame Difference that deſtroy'd 
many Athenians, Lacedemonians, and Beotians, at the 
famous Battle of Tanagra, and after that again at the 
+ Battle of Coronea, where your Father was kill'd? 

Alcib. Who can deny this ? 

Secrat. Shall we then dare to ſay, the People know a 
Thing well, about which they diſpute with ſo much Ani- 
moſity, that they are carried to the moſt fatal Extre- 
mities ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. Very good! and yet are not theſe the Maſters 
you cite, when at the ſame Time you acknowledge their 
lonorance ? 

Alcib. I confeſs it. 

Socrat. What Probability then is there that you ſhould 
know what is juſt and unjuſt, about which you appear 
ſo uncertain and fluctuating; and which you confeſs 


_ have neither learned of others, nor found out your 
elf ? 


[ET 


_ 


* This great Battle was fought the laſt Year of the 80th 
O'ympiad, The Athenian Captain, who gain'd it, was nam d 
My onides, Socrates was then 12 Years of Age, or thereabouts. 
Le Fevre. 

| This Battle of Corozea was fonght the ſecon] Year of the 

d Ohmpiad, Here the brave Te/mides was Kill'd : After 

nich the Athenians were driven our of Bata Socrates 

then 22 Years of Age. This Battle of Coronea has o. ten, 


ugh Miſtake, been confounded with that of Cheronea, A. 
t Fevre, 


Alcib. 


— — — — 
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Alcib. According to what you ſay, there is no Proba- 
bility of it at all. 

Socrat. How ! according to what I fay ? You ſpeak 
not right, Alcibiades : Say rather, tis according to what 
you ſay yourſelf. 

Alcib. How! is it not you that ſay, I know nothing 
at all of what belongs to Juſtice and Injuſtice ? 

Socrat. No, indeed, *tis not I. 

Alcib. Who then? Is it I ? 

Secrat. Yes, tis your ſelf. 

Alcib. How ſo ? | 

Secrat. I'll tell you how ſo ; and you will agree with 
me. If I ſhould aſk you which is the greateſt Number, 
One, or Two? You would immediately anſwer, Two, 
And if I ſhould again ask you, how much greater this 
Number is than the other? You would likewiſe anſwer, 
that *tis greater by One. 

Alcib, Very true. 

Socrat. Which of us two would it be then that would 
ſay Two is more than One? Would it be I ? RK 

Alcib. No, twould be I. 

Socrat. For it was I that ask'd, and you that anſwer'd, 
Is it not the ſame Thing in the preſent Queſtion ? 0 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. If I ſhould ask you, what Letters compoſe Ss 
erates's Name, and you ſhould tell em me one after ano- U 
ther ; which of us two would tell them ? 

Alcib. 1 ſhould do it, without Doubt. | lo 

Socrat. For in a Diſcourſe which is ſpent in Queſtions 
and Anſwers, he that asks never affirms, but always he Wi 

that anſwers. Tis I that have askd I ® 


ee you, and 'tis you that have anſwer'd: ; 
this Med -: Tis you therefore that have affirm'd the W 
Things you have ſaid. = 


Alcib. This muſt be granted. 
Secrat. *Tis yourſelf that have ſaid that the fine 4% 


biades, the Son of Clinias, not knowing what is Juſt at 
unjuſt, and yet thinking he knows it very well, is g0!' Wl ve 
to the Aſſembly of the Athenians, to give them his Ad I ino 


vice 
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vice about juch Things as he knows nothing of: Is it not 


ſo? 

Alcib. Tis even ſo. 

Secrat. One may then apply to you, Alcibiades, that 
Saying of W "Tas thyſelf that | 
has named it. or it is not I that have 2 N 15 : 
ſpoken it, but yourſelf; and you are to ho FO IM 
blame to charge it on me. 

Alcib. Vou have Reaſon. | 

Secrat. Believe me, Ac ibiades, tis a wild Enterprize 
to have a Mind to go teach te Athenians that which you 
do not know yourſelf, and about which you have neglected 
to inform yourſelf. | | 

Alcib. I fancy, Socrates, the Athenians, and all the 
reſt of the Greeks, very rarely examine 1n their Council, 
what is molt juſt or unjuſt ; for they are ſatisfied that 1s 
very evident. And therefore, without amuſing them- 
ſelves with this vain Enquiry, they only conſider what is 
moſt advantagicus and uſeful: And Utility and Juſtice 
are very different Things ; ſince there have always been 
People in the World that have found themielves very 
proſperous in the Commiſſion of great Injuſtice ; and 
=_ who have ſucceeded very ill an the Exerciſe of Ju- 

ce. 8 

Socrat What do you * think, then, that if what is 
uſeful, and what is juſt, are very different, as you ſay 
ey are, you kncw what is uſeful to Men, and why it is 
0? 


Alcib. What ſhould hinder me, Socrates ; unleſs you 
would ask me of whom I learn'd this too? Or how I 
found it out myſelf ? 

Secrat, Is your Proceeding juſt, Alcibiades, ſuppoſing 
what you ſay is not right, as that may very well be; 


ä» 


— 


; * If what is uſeful, and what is juſt, were different Things, 
* jet if one knew whar is uſctul, ond might alſo know what is 
ſt: For we know Contraries by their Contraries, But they 
re not different, and Socrates is going to prove it, Alciliades 
wws no more what is uſetul, than what is juit, ; 


and 
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and that 'tis very eaſy to refute you by the ſame Rea 
ſons which I have already employ'd ? You would have 
new Proofs, and freſh Demonſtrations, and treat the 
former as old Clothes, which you are not willing to 
wear any longer. You are ſtill for having ſomething 
entirely new : But, for my Part, without following you 
in your Stragglings and Eſcapes, I ſhall ask you, as [ 
have already — whence you came to know what Uti- 
= is? And who was your Inſtructor? In a word, I 
ask you all I have ask'd you before. Tis very certain 
you'll anſwer me too after the ſame Manner you have: 
done, and that you'll not be able to ſhew me either that 
you have learned of others to know what is uſeful, or 
that you have found it out yourſelf, But becauſe you 
are very nice, and don't love to hear the ſame Thing 
twice, I am willing to drop this Queſtion, whether you 
know what is uſeful to the Athenians or no. But if 
what is juſt, and what is uſeful, are one and the ſame 
Thing ; or if they are very different, as you ſay ; why 
have you not prov'd it to me? Prove it me, either by 
interrogating me, as I have dealt with you; or in making 
me a fine Diſcourſe, which may ſet the Matter in a clear 
Light. 

81755 But, Socrates, J know not whether I am ca- ho 
pable of ſpeaking before you. 

Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, imagine me to be the Aſ- 
ſembly ; ſuppoſe me to be the People: When you are = 
2 them, muſt you not endeavour to perſuade every n 


D 


By 


one of em? vin 
Alcib. Ves. 3 F 
Socrat. And when a Man knows a Thing well, is it 8 
not equal to him to demonſtrate to this and that Per- K 
fon one after another, or to prove it to divers Pe ta 
ſons all at once? As one that teaches Reading or Ari 5 
metick, can equally inſtruct one or more Scholars e 
gether. . 
Alcib. That's certain. | @ y, 
Secrat. And conſequently, of whatſoever you ae Had 


capable of perſuading many, you may very eaſily per- 


fuade one ſingle Perſon, But of what can a a 
1 
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ſaade others? Is it not of that which he knows him- 
ſelf ? 

Alcib. Without Doubt. 

Sucrat. What other Difference is there between an 
Orator that ſpeaks to a Multitude of People, and a Man 
that diſcourſes with his Friend in familiar Converſation ; 
bot that the former perſuades a great Number of People 
at once, and the latter perſuades but one ? 

Alcib. Tis likely there may be no other Difference. 

Scrat. Come, then: Since he who is capable of pro- 
ving what he knows to many, is by a much ſtron 
Reaſon capable of proving it to one fingle Perſon ; Fic 
play here all your Eloquence to me, and endeavour to 
new me that what is juſt is not always uſeful. 

Alcib. You are very urgent, Socrates. 

Socrat. J am ſo urgent, that I'll preſently prove to 
you the contrary of that which you refuſe to prove to 
me. 

Alcib. Do ſo. 

Socrat. Only anſwer me. 

Alcib. Ha! nothing but Queſtions : Let me intreat 
you to ſpeak yourſelf alone. 

Socrat. What are you not willing to AMciliades is 
be convinc'd ? afraid of Socra- 

Alcib. Ves, with all my Heart. n 

Secrat. When you your ſelf ſhall N 3 
grant, and affirm to me, that what I peit Method to 
advance is true, will you not be con- convince and 
vinc' d? reſtite. 

Alcib. I think I ſhall. 

Socrat. Anſwer me. then; and if you yourſelf don't 
ay that what is juſt is always uſeful, never believe any 

lan living that ſhall tell you ſo. 

Alcib. Agreed; I am ready to anſwer you, for I ſhall 
ve no Damage by it. 
bocrat. You are a Prophet, Alcibiades: But tell me, 
0 you think there are ſome juſt Things which are uſeful, 
nd others which are not ſo ? 
£36. Yes, certainly. 


Scrat 
- 
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Sacrat. Do you think too that ſome of them are 
comely and honourable, and others the quite contrary ? 

Alcib. How do you ſay ? 

Socrat. J ask you, for inſtance, if a Man who does an 
Action that is ſhameful, does an Action that is juſt ? 

Alcib. J am very far from ſuch a Thought. 

Socrat. You believe then that whatſoever is juſt is 
comely. 

Alcib. 1 am entirely convinc'd of that. 

Socrat. But is every Thing that is comely and honour- 
able, good? Or do you think there are ſome comely and 
honourable Things that are good, and others that are evil? 

Alcib. For my Part, Socrates, I think there are ſome 
honourable Things that are evil. 

Socrat. And by Conſequence that there are ſome ſhame- 
ful Things that are good ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. See if I underſtand you well. It has often 
happen'd in Battles, that one Man in attempting to ſuc- 
cour his Friend, or Relation, has receiv'd a great many 
Wounds, or has been kill'd; and another by abandoning 
his Relation, or Friend, has ſav'd his Life: 1s not this 
your Meaning ? 

Alcib. Tis the very Thing I would ſay. 

Socrat. The Succour a Man gives to his Friend is a 
comely and honourable Thing, in that he endeavours to 
ſave one whom he is oblig'd to ſave : And is not this 
what we call Valour ? 

Alcib. Yes. | 

Socrat. And this very Succour is an evil Thing, in that 
Ir Cauſe of a Man's receiving Wounds, or of being 

ld? : 

Alcib. Yes, without Doubt. 

Socrat. * But is not Valour one Thing, and Death 
another ? 

* JSocraies means, that Valuur and Leath being two very dit 
{erent Things, 'tis ridiculous to judge of one by the other: But 
each of em ought to be examin'd by it ſelf. The former 0 
theſe is the Thing under Debate, and not the latter. This 18 
extrem-ly ingenious; and Alc tides di not expect ſuch a very 
quick Ræpar tee. Mil 

cib. 


— 
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Alcib. Yes, certainly. 

Socrat. This Succour, then, which a Man gives to his 
Friend, is not at the fame Time an honourable and an 
evil Thing in the ſame Reſpect. 

Alcib. So I think. 

$,crat. But obſerve, if that which renders this Action 
comely, is not that which alſo renders it good : For you 
have your ſelf acknowledg'd, that in reſpect of Valour, 
this Action was comely. Let us now examine whether 
Valour is a Good or an Evil: And I'll ſhew you the Way 
to make this Examen aright. Do you deſire for your ſelf 
Goods or Evils ? 

Alcib. Goods, without Doubt. 

doerat. And the greateſt ? 

Alcib. Yes, you may be ſure on't. 

Socrat. And you would not ſuffer any one to deprive 
you of 'em? 

Alcib. Why ſhould I ſuffer that? 

Socrat. What do you think of Valour? At what Rate 
do you value it? Is there any Good in the World for 
which you would be depriv'd of it ? 

Alcib. No, not Life it ſelf. What to be a Coward ! 
[would a thouſand Times rather chuſe to die. 

. Then Cowardice ſeems to you the greateſt of 

Evils ? 

Alcib. Ves. 

docrat. And more to be feared than Death itſelf ? 

Acib. Moſt certainly. 

docrat Are not Life and Valour the Contraries to Death 
lat d Cowardice ? 
ns WI eib. Who doubts it? 

Vcrat. You defire the former, and by no Means wiſh 

Ir the latter; is it not becauſe you find thoſe very good, 
ath Wi! theſe very evil ? | 
lib. Yes, doubtleſs. 
erat. You have your ſelf acknowledg'd, that the 
«our a Man gives to his Friend in Battle, is a comely 
! honourable Action; if it be conſider'd with Reſpect 
ue Good that is in it, which is Valour, 

Alcib. 
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Alcib. J have acknowledg'd it. 

Socrat. And that tis an evil Action, when confider'{ 
with Reſpect to the Evil that attends it; that is, Wound: 
and Death. 

Alcib. ] confeſs it. 

Socrat. Then it hence follows, that we ought to cal 
each Action according to what it produces; we ought to 
call it Good, if Good ſprings from it; and Evil, it Ex 
ariſe out of it. 

Alcib. So it ſeems to me. 

Socrat. Is not an Action comely in that it is Good, and 
ſhameful in that it is Evil? 

Alcib. That's beyond Contradiction. 

Socrat. When you ſay then that the Succour a Mn 
gives his Friend in a Battle is a comely Action, and a 
the ſame Time an evil Action, *tis as if you ſhould (ay, 
"tis Evil tho' it be Good. 

Alcib. Indeed I think what you ſay is true. 

Socrat. Then there is nothing comely and honourable 
which is evil, ſo far as it is comely and honourable ; n 
is any Thing which is ſhameful good, ſo far as it is ſhameful 

Alcib. So I think. 

A Socrat. Let us ſeek for another Prod 
TIRES of this Truth. Avg nerell heart goo! 
a . Actions ha ? the appy, un 
CNET ROOM > leſs it be * Poſſeſſion of Good? l 
not this Poſſeſſion of Good, the Fruit of a good Life! 
And, conſequently, is not Happineſs neceſſarily for then 
that do Actions? 

Alcib. Who can deny it? 

Socrat. + Then Happineſs is a comely and honourabee 
Thing. Hence it follows that what is comely, and w . 
good, are never two different Things, as we juſt W 
agreed; and that whatſoever we take to be comely, W's 
ſhall alſo take to be good, if we look narrowly into !! 


—— 


_ 


* This Maxim is falſe in Alciv:ades his Senſe, bur very ti 
that of Socrates : For nothing can ever ſpring from a good Actio 
bur Good; as nothing but Eil can ſpring from an evil one. 

And conſequenrly Happiueſs can't be the Fruit of an 
Lite, and of i.! Actions. | 

Alc 
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Alcibh. This is abſolutely neceſſary. 
> Secrat. What do you ſay then, is that which is good 
© uſeful, or not? 

Alcib. Yes, it is uſeful. 
* Focrat. Do you remember what we ſaid when we ſpoke 
of Juſtice, and about what we agreed? | 
> Alcib. I think we agreed that all Men that do juſt 
| Actions, muſt needs do what is comely and honourable. 
| Sorat. Then that which is comely is good? 
Alcib. Yes. 
Secrat. Then that which is good is uſeful ? 
Alcib. That's certain. 
 Socrat. And conſequently whatſoever is juſt is uſe- 
ful? 
Alcib. So it ſeems. 
Socrat. Take good Notice that 'tis your ſelf who 
kfirm theſe Truths; for I, for my Part, only ask Que- 
lons. 
Alcib. I acknowledge it. 
Secrat. If any one then thinking he well underſtood 
ne Nature of Juſtice, ſhould go into the Aſſembly of 
e Zthenians, or Parthians, if you pleaſe, (to lay the 


Prod cene more remote) and ſhould tell them he certainly 
gol s that juſt Actions are ſometimes evil; would not 
„ laugh at him, who have juſt now granted and ac- 
d? Wowieig'd that Juſtice and Utility are one and the ſame 
Like Hung? 

then ib. I ſolemnly proteſt to you, Socrates, that I 


o not what 1 ſay, nor where Jam; for theſe Things 
pear to me ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another, 
"ding as you interrogate me. 
erat, Don't you know the Cauſe of this Diſorder ? 
4%. No, I know nothing at all of it. | 
ly. Het. And if any one ſhould ask you if you have 
into e Eyes, or four Hands, do you think you ſhould an- 
-W fometimes after one Manner, and ſometimes after 
er? Or would you not anſwer him always after the 
Manner? 
0%. Tho' I begin to be diffident of my ſelf, yet I 
1 ould always anſwer the ſame Thing. 
199 I. K Socrat, 


- 
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Socrat. And is not this becauſe you know very wel 
you have but two Eyes, and two Hands ? 

Alcib. I think ſo. 

Socrat. Since then you anſwer ſo differently whether 
you will or no about the ſame Thing, tis a certain Sign 
that you are ignorant of it. 

Alcib. So one would think. 

Socrat. You confeſs then that your 

Uncertainty al- Thoughts are uncertain and fluctuating 

ways comes from about what is juſt and unjuſt, honour- 

Ignorance. able or diſhonourable, good or evil, uſe- 

ful or the contrary. And is it not eri. 

dent from hence, that this Uncertainty ſprings only from 
your Ignorance ? 

Alcib. Tis evident. 

Socrat. Then *tis a certain Maxim, that the Mind i; 
always fluftuating and uncertain about every Thing it 
does not know ? 

Alcib. It cannot be otherwiſe. 

Socrat. * But do you know how to mount up to 
Heaven ? 

Alcib. No, I proteſt. 

Socrat. Are you in any Doubt, or does your Mind 
fluctuate about this? 

Alcib. Not in the leaſt. 

Socrat. Do you know the Reaſon of this, or would 
you have me tell it you? 

Alcib. Tell it me. 

Socrat. Tis becauſe as you don't know how to mount 
up to Heaven; ſo you don't think you know it ne. no 
ther. oth 

Alcib. How is that ? 00 

Socrat. Let you and I examine this. When you att 
ignorant of a Thing, and you know you are ignorant 


* After he had ſhewn Acibiades, that Ignorance is the Ca! 
of all the Errors of Mankind; he goes about to prove to h le 
that Men ought not to be accus'd of Ignorance in general, N ö 
if one kind of it is Evil, there is another kind Good, and u 
be maintains very ſolidly. | 
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it, are you uncertain and fluctuating about this? For 
example, about the Art of Cookery ? Don't you know 
you are ignorant of it? Do you then amuſe your ſelf in 
reaſoning about the Manner of dreſſing Meat, and ſpeak 
ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another ? Don't you 
rather ſuffer the Cook to take his own Way ? 

Alcib. Yes, certainly. 

Socrat. And if you were on board a Ship, would you 
concern your ſelf to give Advice to turn the Helm to the 
right or left? And when you don't underſtand the Art of 
Navigation, would you ſpeak about it ſometimes after one 
Faſhion, and ſometimes after another ? Would you not 
rather be quiet, and leave the Pilot to ſteer ? 

Alcib. 'To be ſure I ſhould leave that to him. 

Secrat. Then you are never fluctuating and uncertain 
about Things you don't know, provided you know that 
you don't know them ? 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Sacrat. By this then you very well diſcern that all the 
Faults we commit proceed only from this ſort of Igno- 
rance, which makes us think we know that, of which we 
are indeed ignorant. 
ind Alcib. How do you ſay? 

Socrat. I ſay that which induces us to attempt a Thing 
b the Thought we have that we know how to do it; for 
oull hen we are convinc'd that we don't know it, we leave 
|t to others. 
Alcib. That is certain. 
un Socrat. Thus they who are under this laſt ſort of Ig- 
ner worance never commit any Fault, becauſe they leave to 
chers the Care of ſuch Things as they know not how to 
© themſelves. 

leib. That's true. 

rat, Who are they then that commit Faults ? "Tis 
\ 'hey that know Things? 

eib. No, certainly, 

vat. Seeing tis neither they that know Things, nor 
uy ho while they are ignorant of them, know that 
ley are ignorant; it neceſſarily follows, that 'tis they 
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who while they are ignorant of them, yet think they 
know them: Can it be any others? 

Al:ib. No, 'tis only they. 

Socrat. Well then, this muſt be the Ignorance which 
15 ſhameful, and the Cauſe of all Evils. 

Alcib. True. 

Socrat. And when this Ignorance happens to be about 
Things of very great Conſequence, 1s 1t not very perni- 
cious, and very ſhameful ? 

Alcib. It cannot be denied. 

Socrat. But can you name me any Thing that is of 
greater Conſequence, than what is juſt, what is honour- 
able, what is good, and what 1s uſeful ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Secrat. Is it not about theſe Things that you your elf 
ſay you are fluctuating and uncertain ? Is not this Uncer- 
tainty a ſure Sign, as we have ſaid already, not only that 
you are ignorant of theſe Things that are ſo great and 
important; but alſo that while you are ignorant of them, 
you think you know them ? 

Alcib. 1 am afraid this is but too true. 

Socrat. Oh Alcibrades! in what a deplorable Con- 
dition then are you! * I dare not mention it, yet {ee- 
ing we are alone, tis neceſſary 1 ſhould tell it you. My 
dear Alcibiades, you are under a very ſhameful kind of 
Ignorance, as appears by your Words, and your own 
Teſtimony againſt your ſelf. And this is the Reafon 
you throw your felt with ſo much Precipitancy into the 
Government, before you are inſtructed in what belongs 
to it. But you are not the -only Perſon who has fallen 
under this Unhappineſs ; 'tis common to you with! 

reateſt Part of thoſe who have intermeddled with ' 
Affairs of the Commonwealth. I can except but a ſi 
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* He does not menticn it immediately. Alc bzades is not qc. 
in a Condition to bear the Horror cf it. But hein ment!!! 
at length, when he has diſpos'd and prepar'd the young Ma 
to receive his Thunder-Clap. 


Num. 
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Number. Nay, it may be your Tutor Pericles is the 
only Perſon that ought to be exempted. 

Alcib. And, Socrates, tis likewiſe ſaid, he did not be- 
come ſo accompliſhed of himſelf; but that he had a 
reat deal of Converſation with many great Men, ſuch 
as Pythoclides, and Anaxagoras ; ard to this very Day, 
as old as he is, he ſpends whole Days with“ Damon, to 
inform himſelf ſtill more and more. 

Socrat. + Did you ever ſee any one, who perfectly 
knew a Thing, and yet could not teach it another? Your 
Reading-Maſter * you what he knew; and taught 
it whom he pleas'd. And you that have learn'd it of 
him might teach it another. The ſame may be ſaid of 
a Muſick-Maſter, and of a Maſter of Exerciſes. 

Alcib. This is certain. 

Secrat. For the beſt Sign that one knows a Thing well, 
is to be in a Condition to teach it others. 

#l:ib. So] think. 


, Socrat. But can you name me any one whom Pe 

_= has accompliſhcd ? Let's begin with his own Chil- 
en. 

n. Alcib. What does this prove, Socrates, if Pericles's 

ee. Children were Blockheads:? 

ly Socrat. And your Brother Clinias ? 

| of Hlcib. A fine Proof indeed! You talk to me of a 

"WI. Fool. 


fon Socrat, If Clinias is a Fool, and the Children of 
the Pericles were Blockheads ; how came it to paſs that 
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; This is he cf whom Flutarch ſpeaks in the Lie of Pericles; 
r the ſpecious Veil of Muſick he hid his Profeſſion, which 
to teach Pclicicks. The Peop'e perceived this, and ba- 
him with the Sentence of the O raciſm. 
pen what d/cibiades had juit taid, that Pericles had render'd 
It accompliſh'd ty the Convertation of Philoſophers and 
+ its, Socrates would intimate to him, that this Converſation 
ery uſeleſs for the acquiring of Virtue, in which true Ac- 
np! thment contiſts. And this he ingenioully proves by the 
Example of Tericles himſelt, who had not been able to teach his 
Wn Chi'dren any Thirg; a ſure Sign that he had learn'd no 
ut Matter 0; his Sophiſts. 
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Pericles neglected ſuch good natural Parts as yours, and 
taught you nothing ? | 

Alcib. I am the only Cauſe of it my ſelf, in not at. 
tending at all to what he ſaid to me. 

Socrat. But among all the Athenians and Strangers, 
whether Freemen or Slaves, can you name me one whom 
the Converſation of Pericles has render'd more accom- 
pliſn'd? As I'll name you a Pythodorns, the Son of J- 
lochus, and a Callias, the Son of Calliades, who became 
very great Men in Zeno's School, at the Expence of a * 
bundred Minas. 

Alcib. I can't name you one. 

Secrat. That's very well; but what will you do 
with your ſelf, Alcibiades? Will you continue as you 
are, or will you at laſt take ſome Care of your ſelf? 

Alcib. Tis a general Affair, Socrates, and concerns 
me no more than others. For I underſtand all you ſay, 
and agree with you. Yes, all that concern themſelves 
with the Affairs of the Republick, are a Company of 
ignorant People, excepting a very ſmall Number. 

Socrat. And what then ? 

Alcib. If they were || Men of great Accompliſhments, 
it would be neceſſary for one that ſhould pretend to 
equal or ſurpaſs them, to learn, and exerciſe himlelt, 
and after that to enter the Lifts as Wreſtlers do ; but 
ſeeing they don't fail to intermeddle with Government, 
tho? endu'd with very indifferent and common Qualities, 
what Need is there for a Man to give himſelf ſo much 
Trouble in Learning and Exerciſe? I am well aſſur d, 
that with the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone, I ſhall excel 
them all. 


* About 2001. Sterling. A 
{ Socrates is not willing now to puſh on this Queſtion vb 
he has ſtarted, whether Virtue may be taught. The Quelt!- 
is too general, and he'll treat of it elſewhere; here he Kee, 
2 to his Subject, which is to confound the Pride of A# 
ade:. X 
This Sentiment of Alcil iades is that which ſtill to this Di 
ruins moſt young Men. ; 
Sacra! 
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Socrat. Ah my dear Alcibiades, what have you now 
aid? What Sentiment is this ſo unworthy of that noble 
Air, and all the other Advantages which you poſſeſs ! 

Alcib. What do you mean, Socrates, when you ſpeak 

us ? 

W Alas! I am inconſolable, both on your Ac- 
count and my own, I have ſo great an Affection for you, 


1 


Alcib. If what ? 

Socrat. If you think you have only ſuch kind of Peo- 
ple to conteſt with, and to ſurpaſs. 

Alcib. Whom then would you have me ſtrive to ſur- 


{s.? 
. Again ! Is this a Queſtion becoming a Man of 
a good Spirit:? | | 
i Alcib. What do you mean? Are not thoſe the only 
| Perſons I have to deal with ? 
X Soecrat. If you were to guide a ® Man of War, which 
f was to fight in a little Time; would you be content if 


you were more expert in Navigation, than all the Sail- 
ors you had on board you ? Would you not rather pro- 
: poſe to your ſelf to acquire all neceſſary Qualities, and 
n+ to ſurpaſs all the greateſt Pilots on the Enemy's Side, 


if without . meaſuring your ſelf as you do now with 
at thoſe of your own Party, above whom you ſhould 
nt; endeavour to raiſe your ſelf to that Degree, that 
« WM they ſhould not have ſo much as a Thought of diſ- 
<> puting any Advantage with you, but finding themſelves 
, abſolutely inferior to you, ſhould only think of fight- 
cel ing under your Command? Theſe are the Sentiments 


that ſhould animate you, if you defign'd to do any 
Thing great, and worthy, both of your ſelf, and your 
— Country. 
Alcib, Why this is all I deſign. : 
Secrat. This muſt needs be a glorious Thing indeed, 


- Alcibiades, to be a braver Man than our Soldiers! Ought 
cc, ou not rather conſtantly to ſet the Generals of our Ene- 


ä 


An admirable Leſſon, which Secrates gives Alciliades. 
K 4 mies 
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mies before your Eyes, that you may excel them in C. 
pacity, and Greatneſs of Courage ? And ſhould you not 
ſtudy and labour to this End, always endeavouring to 
equal the greateſt Perſons ? 

Alcib. Who then are theſe creat Generals, Socrates ? 

Socrat. Don't you know our City is almoſt continually 
in War, either wich the Lecedemerians, or with the 
* Great King ? 

Alcib. J know it. 

Secra?. If then you think to put your ſelf at the 
Head of the Athenians, you muſt alſo prepare your ſelf 
to receive the Attacks of the + Kings of Lacedemonia, 
and of the King of Perſia. 

Alcib. You may be in the right. 

Socrat. No, alas! No my dear Alcibiades. You 
have only to think of excelling a Midias, who is fo 
accompliſh'd a Man for feeding of Quails, and others 
of the ſame Rank, that ſeek to intrude themſelves in- 
to the Government; who by their Stupidity and Igno- 
rance ſhew (as cur good Women would ſay) that they 
have not yet quitted the Slave, but retain him {till under 
their long Hair; and who with their barbarous Language 
are come rather to corrupt the City by their ſervile Flat- 
teries, than to govern it. Theſe are the People you 
muſt ſet before you without thinking of your ſelf; 
that when you are to engage in ſuch great Battles, you 
may go, without having ever learn'd any Thing of what 
you ought to know, without being exercis'd at all, with- 
out making any Preparation ; in a word, that without 
having ever given your ſelf the leaſt Trouble, you may 


— 
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* The King of Perſia. 

For there were two at a Time. ; : 

I Flxtarch is of uſe to make us vnderſtand the bitter Satire 
that is hid under theſe Words, for he informs vs that Ai i 
applied himſelf to feed Qvai's, like this AMidias, witnets hat 
which he let fly out of his Bof m in an open Place, and which 
was caught again by a Maſtcr of a Ship, nam'd Anrrechus, who 
ha ! the Favour of Alciliades ever after, inſomuch hat he let 
him the Command of a Fleet in his Abſence, which had like 
to have ruin d the Affairs of the Ae ⁰ꝓus. 


oc 
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go in this Condition to put your ſelf at the Head of the 
Athenians. ; 

Alcib. Socrates, I believe all you ſay is true. Yet 
fancy the Generals of Lacedemonia, and of the King 
of Perfia, are like other Generals 

Socrat. Ah my dear Alcibiades, pray obſerve what an 
Opinion that of yours 1s. 

Alcib. Why ſo? 

Secrat. * In the firſt Place, which of theſe two Opi- 
nions do you think will be moſt advantagious to you, and 
will engage you to conduct your ſelf with the greateſt 
Care ; whether to form to your ſelf a great Idea of thoſe 
Men, which may render 'em formidable, or to take 
them, as you do, for ordinary Men, that have no Ad- 
vantage above you ? 

Alcib. Doubtleſs that of forming to my ſelf a great 
$ Idea of them. 

p S:crat. Do you think then 'tis an Evil for you to con- 
| duct your ſelf with Care? 


7 Alcib. On the contrary, I am perſuaded it will be a 
a very great Good. 
ge Secrat. Then this Opinion which you have conceived, 


Ut already appears to be a very great Evil. 

Alcib. J confeſs it. 

Socrat. But beſides this 'tis falſe, and I'll preſently 
cemonſtrate this to you. 

Alcib. How ſo? 

Sacrat. Whom do you account the beſt Men; thoſe 
who are of high Birth, or ſuch as are of mean Extrac- 
tion? 

Alcib. Without Doubt, thoſe who are of high Birth. 

Socrat. And don't you think, they that have had as 
,ood Education join'd to their high Birth, have every 
Thing that is neceſſary for the Perfection of Virtue ? 

Alcib. That is certain. 


2 


—— 


* . ” . , 
11 What. ec artes 18 now going to ſay, is one 0f the fineſt Things 
qulty has leſt us. 
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Socrat. By comparing therefore our Condition with 
theirs, let us ſee firſt of all if the Kings of Lacedenonia, 
and the King of Perſia, are of meaner Birth than we: 
Don't we know that the former deſcend from Hercules, 
and the latter from“ Achemenes, and that Hercules and 
Achemenes deſcend from Jupiter? 

Alcib. And does not our Family, Socrates, deſcend 
from Eury/aces, and does not Eury/aces carry his Line up 
as far as Jupiter? 

Socrat. F And does not ours, my dear Alcibiades, if 
you take it that Way, deſcend from Dedalus ? And does 
not Dedalus likewiſe carry us back as far as Vulcan, Ju- 
piter's Son ? But the Difference between them and us is, 
that they reaſcend as far as Jupiter by a continual Gra- 
dation of Kings without any Interruption : The former 
have been the Kings of Argos and Lacedemonia, and 
the latter have always reign'd in Perſia, and have often 
poſſeſs'd the Throne of Afa, as they do now, whereas 
our Anceſtors were only private Perſons like us. And 
if to do Honour to your Anceſtors, you were oblig'd to 
ſhew Artaxerxes the Country of Euryſaces, or that of 
LEacus, which is ftill more remote; what Occaſion of 
Lughter would you not give him in pointing out to him 
two little || Iſlands not much bigger than one's Hand? 
Since then we are oblig'd to give Place in point of Birth, 
let us ſee if we are not likewiſe inferior to them in re- 
ſpe&t of Education. Have you never been told what 
great Advantages the Lacedemonian Kings have in this, 
whoſe Wives are kept publickly by the Ephori, that they 
may be certain, as much as *tis poſſible, that they produce 
no Princes but of the Race of Hercules? And the King 
of Perfia is ſo far beyond the Kings of Lacedemonia 
in this Reſpect, that it has never yet been ſo much as 
ſuſpected, that the Queen could have a Child that might 


__— 


® Achemenes, the Son of FTerſeus. 

This is a Piece of Raillery ol Secr ates, as we ſhall ſce when 
wet come to his Extiyphren, 

|| Egina and Salamnas 
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not be the King's Son. Therefore ſhe is not guarded ; 
all the Guards ſhe has are Terror and Majeſty. When 
ſhe is deliver'd of her firſt Son, who is to ſucceed to the 
Crown, all the Nations that are ſpread over that great 
Empire celebrate his Birth ; after which, that Day 1s an- 
nually one of their greateſt Feſtivals ; in all the Provinces 
of Ala there are then nothing but Sacrifices and Feaſts : 
Whereas when we are born, my dear Alcibiades, that 
Expreſſion of the Comick Poet may be applied to us: 

The News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 
When the young Prince is wean'd, he is not left in the 
Hands of Women, but is committed to the Care of the 
moſt virtuous Eunuchs of the Court, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to form and faſhion his Body, that he may be brought 
to the beſt Shape that can be; and this Employ brings 
them abundance of Honour. When the Prince is ſeven 
Years old, he is put into the Hands of the Gentlemen of 
the Horſe, who begin to carry him a Hunting : At four- 


| teen Years of Age, he comes under the Charge of thoſe 
i who are called the King's Preceptors: Theſe are the four 
8 greateſt Lords, and the moſt accompliſh'd Men of all 
f Perſia; they are taken in the Vigour of their Age; 
6 one paſſes for the moſt Learned, another for the moſt 


juſt, the third for the Wiſeſt, and the fourth for the 
a moſt Valiant. The firſt teaches him the Magick of 

Zurcaſten the Son of Oromaxus, in which is compre- 
nended all the Worſhip of the Gods: He teaches him 
lixewite the Laws of the Kingdom, and all the Duties of a 
good King. The ſecond teaches him always to ſpeak 
the Truth, tho* againſt himſelf. The third inſtructs 
him, not to ſuffer himſelf at any Time to be overcome 
by his Paſſions ; that he may always maintain his Free- 
dom, and his Royalty, in having conſtantly an abſo- 
ine Dominion over himſelf, as well as over his People: 
And the fourth teaches him not to fear either Dangers, 


#4 


n 
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L :oeaſter was a Magus, and King of Baſtriana J he wrote di- 
Wn ume on Magick, which contained Religion, Phyſick, 
Wl Atiology, He liv'd in the Time of Ninus, and of Noah. 
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Socrat. By comparing therefore our Condition with 
theirs, let us ſee firſt of all if the Kings of Lacedemonia, 
and the King of Perſia, are of meaner Birth than we: 
Don't we know that the former deſcend from Hercules, 
and the latter from“ A4chemenes, and that Hercules and 
Achemenes deſcend from F upiter ? 

Alcib. And does not our Family, Socrates, deſcend 
from Euryſaces, and does not Euryſaces carry his Line up 
as far as Jupiter ? 

Socrat. F And does not ours, my dear Alcibiades, if 
you take it that Way, deſcend from Dedalus ? And does 
not Dedalus likewiſe carry us back as far as Vulcan, Fu- 
piter's Son ? But the Difference between them and us is, 
that they reaſcend as far as Fupiter by a continual Gra- 
dation of Kings without any Interruption : The former 
have been the Kings of Argos and Lacedemonia, and 
the latter have always reign'd in Perſia, and have often 
poſſeſs'd the Throne of Aa, as they do now, whereas 
our Anceſtors were only private Perſons like us. And 
if to do Honour to your Anceſtors, you were oblig'd to 
ſhew Artaxerxes the Country of Euryſaces, or that of 
LEacus, which is ſtill more remote; what Occaſion of 
Lughter would you not give him in pointing out to him 
two little || Iſlands not much bigger than one's Hand ? 
Since then we are oblig'd to give Place in point of Birth, 
let us ſee if we are not likewiſe inferior to them in re- 
ſpect of Education. Have you never been told what 
great Advantages the Lacedemonian Kings have in this, 


whoſe Wives are kept publickly by the Ephori, that they | 


may be certain, as much as *tis poſſible, that they produce 
no Princes but of the Race of Hercules ? And the King 
of Perfia is ſo far beyond the Kings of Lacedemonia 
in this Reſpect, that it has never yet been ſo much as 
ſuſpected, that the Queen could have a Child that might 
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® Achemenes, the Son Of Perſeus. 
This is a Piece of Raillery o! Secr ates, as we ſhall ſce when 


Wwe come to his Euhphren. 
[| Egina and Salammas 
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guarded ; 
all the Guards ſhe has are Terror and Majeſty. When 
ſhe is deliver'd of her firſt Son, who is to ſucceed to the 
Crown, all the Nations that are ſpread over that great 
Empire celebrate his Birth ; after which, that Day 1s an- 


nually one of their greateſt Feſtivals ; in all the Provinces 
of 4fia there are then nothing but Sacrifices and Feaſts : 
Whereas when we are born, my dear Alcibiades, that 
Expreſſion of the Comick Poet may be applied to us: 

The News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 
When the young Prince is wean'd, he is not left in the 
Hands of Women, but is committed to the Care of the 
moſt virtuous Eunuchs of the Court, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to form and faſhion his Body, that he may be brought 
to the beſt Shape that can be ; and this Employ brings 
them abundance of Honour. When the Prince is ſeven 
Years old, he is put into the Hands of the Gentlemen of 
the Horſe, who begin to carry him a Hunting : At four- 
teen Years of Age, he comes under the Charge of thoſe 
who are called the King's Preceptors : Theſe are the four 
greateſt Lords, and the moſt accompliſh'd Men of all 
Perſia; they are taken in the Vigour of their Age; 
one paſſes for the moſt Learned, another for the moſt 
juſt, the third for the Wiſeſt, and the fourth for the 
moſt Valiant. The firſt teaches him the Magick of 
* Z53r02fter the Son of Oromazus, in which is compre- 
nended all the Worſhip of the Gods: He teaches him 
lixewite the Laws of the Kingdom, and all the Duties of a 
good King. The ſecond teaches him always to ſpeak 
the Truth, tho* againſt himſelf. The third inſtructs 
him, not to ſuffer himſelf at any Time to be overcome 
by his Paſſions; that he may always maintain his Free- 
dom, and his Royalty, in having conſtantly an abſo- 
lne Dominion over himſelf, as well as over his People : 
And the fourth teaches him not to fear either Dangers, 


n 


ha ercaſt er Was a Magus, and King of Baſtriana ; he wrote di- 
"ers dme on Magick, which contained Religion, Phyſick, 
c Aitiology, He liv'd in the Time of Nuus, and of Neah. 
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or Death; becauſe if he ſhould become timorous, from 
a King he would degenerate into a Slave. Whereas, 
Alcibiades, for your Part what Preceptor have you had ? 
Pericles left you in the Hands of Zopyrus a vile Thracian 
Slave, who was indeed unfit for every Thing beſides, 
becauſe of his old Age. I would here recount to you 
all the conſequent Matters relating to the Education of 
your Antagoniſts, but that 1 ſhould be too long ; and 
the Specimen I have given you is ſufficient to — you 
eaſily judge of the reſt * No Perſon took Care of you 
at your Birth more than of any other Athenian : No Bo- 
dy takes any Pains about your Education ; unleſs you 
have ſome one who concerns himſelf with it, becauſe he 


ſincerely loves + you. And if you conſider the Riches 


of the Perſians, the Magnificence of their Habits, the 
prodigious Expence they make in Perfumes and Eſſences, 
the Multitude of Slaves that ſurround them, all their 
Luxury, Finery, and. Politeneſs, you'll ſee your ſelf ſo 
little, that you'll be quite aſham'd of your ſelf. Wil 


you but caſt your Eyes on the Tempc- } 
The Qualities Tance of the Lacedemonians, on their | 


of the Lac ere - Modeſty, Eaſineſs, Sweeinefs, Magna. 
Miaus nimity, their good Diſpoſition of Mind 
under all the Accidents of Life, their 


Valour, Firmneſs, and Conſtancy, in Labours, their no- 


ble Emulation, and Love of Glory; in all theſe greit 
Qualities you',! find your ſelf a Child in Compariſon of 


them. Again, if you would have us take Notice of their 


Riches, and think your {elf ſomething under this Head; 
i am willing to ſpeak to it, to make you remember who 
you are, and whence you came: There is no Comps- 
riſon between us and the Lacedemonians, they are abun- 


dantly more wealthy. Shall any of us dare to compare 


our Lands with thoſe of Sparta, and Meſene ; which 
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* "Tis certain, the Atleuiaus gave their Children no Govern: 
ore, but Slaves, or ſuch as were entranchis'd; this appears by; 
ihe Greek Comedies which are left us, and by the Comedies 0% 
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are much larger and better, and maintain an infinite 
Number of Slaves, without counting the Votes? Who 
can number that excellent Race of Horſes, and thoſe 
other ſorts of Cattle which feed in the Paſtures of Me- 
ſene? Whereas we inhabit a dry and barren Country. 
But I paſs by all theſe Things. Would you ſpeak of Gold 
and Silver? I tell you, all Greece together has not near ſo 
much as Lacedemonia alone; for the Money of all 
Greece, and very often that of the Barbarians too, has 
for ſeveral Ages gone into Lacedemonia, and never come 
out again. So that one might very well ſay, in Allufion 
to what is ſaid by the Fox to the Lion in Z/op's Fables, 
1 ſee the Track of all the Money that is gone into Lacede- 
monia, but 1 ſee no Track that fignifies there's any gone 
t from thence. Tis certain, the Commons of Lace- 
demonia are richer than any other Commons in Greece: 
And the Kings are richer than all the reſt of the Lacede- 
mnians put together; for theſe pay their Kings immenſe 
Texes, which extremely augment their Revenues. But 
if the Wealth of the Laccdemonians appears ſo great in 
Compariſon of that of the other Greeks, tis nothing when 
compar'd with that of the King of Per/fia. I heard a 
Man worthy of Credit, who had been one of the Am- 
b:ifſ:dors that was ſent to that Prince, ſay, he had tra- 
rell'd a great Way in a very fine and fruitful Country, 
which the Inhabitants call'd the Qvyeen's Girdle; that he 
made another large Journey in another Country as plea- 
art, which they call'd tbe Queen's Veil; and that he 
pal d through a great many other fine Provinces, that 
rere acktin'd only to furniſh that Princeſs with Clothes, 
nd had their ſeveral Names from the Things they were 
o provide. So that if any ſhould go, and ſay to 
Anaſtris, the Wife of Aerxes, the King's Mother ; 
lhere is at Athens a Citizen whoſe whole Eftate is 
„ above 300 ALires of Land which he poſſeſſes in the 
inn of Erquies, und who is the Son of Dinomache ; 
woſe Clothes and Jewels all together are ſcarce worth 
M7 * Minz; this Citizen is preparing to make Way 
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with your Son. What do you think ſhe would ay ? 
This Man founds the Succeſs of his Defigns on his Appli- 
cation, Experience, and great Wiſdom ; for theſe are the 
only Things that make the Greeks efteem'd in the World, 
But if one ſhould ſay to her, This Alcibiades is a young 
Man, not yet twenty Years of Age, who is very ignorant, 
has no manner of Experience, and who, when a certain 
Friend of his whom he paſſionately loves, repreſents to him, 
that he ought above all Things to cultivate himſelf, to la- 
bour, meditate to exerciſe himſelf; and after having ac- 
guir d the Capacity that is neceſſary, might engage in Mar 
with the great King; will not believe a 2 ord of the 


Matter, and ſays he's fit enough for this as he is already. ' 


How great would be the Wonder of this Princeſs? 
Would ſhe not ask, On what then does this young Gidd;- 


brains depend? And if we ſhould tell her, he depends on | 


his Beauty, his fine Shape, his Nobility, and fortunate 
Birth; would ſhe not take us for Fools, conſidering the 
great Advantages the Kings of Perſia have in all this 


above us? But without going any higher, do you think 


Lampyto, the Daughter of Leotichydas, the Wife of 4, 
chidamus, and Mother of Agis, who were all born Kin 


of Lacedemonia, would be leſs aſtoniſhed, if one ſhould 


tell her, that as ill educated as you have been, you don't 
ſcruple to trouble your Head with a Deſign of making 


War with her Son? Alas! is it not a horrible Shame, 


that the very Women among our Enemies know better 
than we what we ought to be, to undertake to make War 
with them with any Likelihood of Succeſs ? Follow my 
Advice then, my dear Alcibiades, and obey the Precept 
which is written on the Gate of the Temple of Delphos, 
Know thy ſelf. For the Enemies you have to deal with 
are ſuch as I repreſent them to you, and not ſuch as you 
imagine them to be. The only Means of conquering 
them are Application, and Skill: If you renounce theſe 


ſo neceſſary Qualities, renounce the Glory too, of which * 


you are ſo paſſionately ambitious. 


Alcib. Can you then xplain to me, Socrates, how I n 
ought to cultivate my ſelf? For no Man whatever ſpeaks 


more truly to me than you. 


Socrat. 
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docrat. I can, without Doubt, but this does not reſpe& 
you alone; this concerns us all, how many ſoever we 
ire, We ought to ſeek the Means of making our ſelves 
better; and I ſpeak no more on your Account than on 
my own, who have no leſs Need of Inſtruction than you, 
and have only one Advantage above you. 

Alcib, What is that? 

gocrat. Tis this, my Tutor is wiſer and better than 
Pericles, who is yours. h 

Alcib. Who is this Tutor of yours ? 

Secrat. "Tis God, who never per- 
mitted me to ſpeak to you before this 
Day; and 'tis in Purſuance of his Inſpirations that I now 
tell you, that you'll never arrive at the Reputation you 
deſire, but by me. 

Alcib. You jeſt, Socrates. 

Scrat. It may be ſo. But in fine, tis till a great 
Truth, that we have great Need to take Care of our 
on. All Men need this, and we yet more than 
hers. 

Acib. You ſpeak no Untruth, ſo far as it concerns me, 
licrates. 

Secrat. Nor in what concerns me neither. 

Acib. What ſhall we do then ? 
how Now is the Time to throw off Lazineſs and 
\vftneſs. 

Alcib. Tis very true, Socrates. 

docrat. Come then, let us examine what it is we 
wald become. Tell me, Would we not render our 
lives * very good? 

Acib. Yes. 

Verat, In what ſort of Virtue ? 


God the beſt Tu- 
tor of Men. 


„ 


But there are many different Sorts of Goodneſs, and upon 
sScrares is goirg to enlarge. For the Word Goed in Greek ſig- 
d accompliſh'd, excelient, improv'd in any Art or Science, 
' Irtuous, And the Word Evil, by the Rule of Contraries, 
45 many Significations. This Remark is neceſſary for the 
&*manding of what follows. M. Le Fevre, 


Alcit. 
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Alcib. In that Virtue that renders a Man good and 


fit. 
Secrat. For what? 
Alcib. For Buſineſs. 


Socrat. What Buſineſs? The managing of a Horſe? ? 


It can't be for that, for that belongs to Queries. Is it 
Navigation ? Not that neither, for that belongs to Pilots, 
W hat Buſineſs is it then ? 

Alcib. The Buſineſs in which our beſt Athenians are 
employ'd. 


Secrat. What do you mean by our beſt Athenians? | 


Are they the Prudent or Imprudent ? 

Alcib. The Prudent. 

Secrat. So that, according to you, when a Man is pru- 
dent in any Thing, he is good and fit for that Thing ; and 
the imprudent are very bad for it. 

Alcib. Without Doubt. 


Socrat. A Shoemaker has all the Prudence neceſſary * 


for making Shoes ; and therefore he is good for that. 
Alcib. Tis right. 


Socrat. But he is very imprudent for making of Clothes, 


znd conſequently is a bad Taylor. 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. That ſame Man then is both good and bad ? 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Socrat. It follows from this Principle, that your Abbe. 
nians whom you call Good and Honeſt Men are bad 
too. 

Alcib. That is not what I mean. 

Sacrat. What do you mean then by the good Alle. 
nians ? 

Alcib. They that know how to govern, 

Socrat. To govern what, Horſes ? 

Alcib. No. 

Socrat. Men? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. What fick Men, Pilots, or Mowers i ? 

Alcib. No, none of theſe. 


Socrat. Whom then? 'Thoſe that do ſomething, or. 


thoſe who do nothing ? 


Alct a 


Player 
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Alcib. Thoſe that do ſomething. 

Secrat. Thoſe that do what? Endeavour to explain 
your ſelf, and make me underſtand your Meaning. 

{lcib. Thoſe that live together, and make ule one of 
other, as we live in Cities. 

Secrat. According to you, then, the = the Polit. 

Athenians are ſuch as know how ER 8 

o command ſuch Men as make uſe of the Magiſt rates, 


Men. and theſe the 
Alcib. T mean ſo. reſt of the Ci- 
t1zens., 


Socrat. Is it thoſe that know how to 
command the Maſters of Gallies, who make uſe of 
Rowers ? 

Al:ib. No. 

Secrat. Becauſe this belongs to Pilots. Is it then 
thoſe that know how to command the | 
Plyers on the Flute, who make uſe of The Maſters 
Muſicians and Dancers ? No, doubtleſs, of the Choirs 


or thi he regulated the 
r this belongs to the Maſters of the 7 ery 


Choirs f ; 
. 1 in their Place 
Alcib. That's certain. it was the Play- 


Secrat. What do you mean then by ers on the Flute. 
mowing how to command ſuch Men 
s make uſe of other Men? 

Alcib. T mean, *tis to command Men that live together 
nder the ſame Laws and Polity. 

Serat. What is this Art then that teaches to command 
im? If I ſhould ask you what is the Art which teaches 
command all the Rowers of the ſame Veſſel, what 
luer would you give me ? 

leib. That 'tis the Pilot's Art. 

erat. And if I ſhould ask you what is the Art that 
ches to command Muſicians and Dancers? 

Alib. T would anſwer you, tis the Art of the Maſters 
the Choirs. | 

rat. How then do you call this Art, which teaches 
emmand thoſe who make the ſame Politick Body, and 

together under the ſame Government? 


4b. "Tis the Art of giving good Counſel. 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. How ! what then is the Art of Pilots the Art 
of giving bad Counſel ? Is it not their Deſign to gire 
good ? 

Alcib. Yes, certainly, to ſave thoſe that are in the WW © 


Ship. of 
Socrat. You ſay very well: Of what good Counſel | 
then do you ſpeak ? And to what does it tend ? n 


Alcib. It tends to preſerve the City, and to make it 
better policied. 

Socrat. But what is it that preſerves Cities, and make; 
em better policied ? What is it that ought or ought not 
to be in 'em? And if you ſhould ask me what it is that 
ought or ought not to be in a Body to make it ſound end 
in good Health, I would immediately anſwer you, That 
that which ought to be in it, is Health; and that which 
ought not to be in it, is Sickneſs : Don't you think ſo as 
well as I ? | 

Alcib. I think the very fame. | 

Socrat. And if you ſhould ask me the ſame Thing of 
the Eye, I ſhould anſwer you after the ſame Manner, 
That the Eye is in a good Condition, when it has all that 
has neceſſary for Sight, and when nothing hinders it 
from ſeeing. And the very ſame of the Ears, that theyl 
are very well, when they have every Thing they need ta 
hear well, and no Diſpoſition to Deafneſs, 

Alcib. True. 

Socrat. And now for a City, what is it which by it 
Preſence or Abſence makes it to be in a better Conditiot 
better policied, and better govern'd ? 

Alcib. I think, Socrates, tis when Amity is welle 
bliſh'd among the Citizens, and Hatred and Diviſion ay : 
baniſhed out of the City. 9 

Socrat. What do you call Amity ? Is it Conco 
Diſcord ? 

Alcib. *Tis Concord, certainly. | 

Socrat. What Art is that which makes Cities accord 
for example, about Numbers? I 

Alcib. Tis Arithmetick. T | 

Socrat. And is it this that makes particular Perſons 
cord one with another, and each one with himlſelt ? 
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Alcib. Without Doubt. 

Socrat. And how do you call that Art which makes 
each one agree with himſelf about the Length of a Span 
or Cubit ? Is it not the Art of Meaſuring ? 

Alcib. Yes, doubtleſs. 

docrat. Then Cities and particular Perſons accord by 
Means of this Art. And is it not the fame Thing about 
Weight ? 

Acib. The very ſame. 

docrat. And what is that Concord of which you ſpeak, 
in what does it conſiſt, and what is the Art that produces 
it? Is the Concord of a City the ſame that makes a parti- 
ular Perſon accord with himſelf and others? 

Alcib. I think ſo. 

Secrat. What is it? Don't be weary in anſwering me, 
but charitably inſtru me. 

Alcib. I think it is this Amity and Concord that makes 
Prents agree with their Children, one Brother with ano- 
ther, and the Wife with her Husband. 

Herat. But do you think a Husband can agree well 

With his Wife, and that they will accord perfectly about 

4 Tapeſtry which ſhe works, and he knows not how to 
e? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

lcrat. Nor is there any Need of it; for 'tis Women's 

. No more is it poſſible that a Woman ſhould 
dee with her Husband about the uſe of Arms; for ſhe 

ss not what belongs to it, this being a Science which 

fertains only to Men. | 

ah, *Tis true. 

berat. You agree then that there are ſome Sciences 

i are deftin'd only for Women, and others which 

ferv'd for Men. 

ib. Who can deny it? 

rat, It is not poſſible that Women ſhould accord 

their Husbands about all theſe Sciences? 

bib. That's certain. 

. And conſequently there will be no Amity, ſee- 

imity is nothing but Concord, 

* I am of your Mind. 


Sacrat. 


.. 
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Sacrat. So that when a Woman does what ſhe ought 
to do, ſhe will not be loved by her Husband ; and when 
a Husband does what he ought to do, he will not be loved 
by his Wife. | 

Atcib. This is a certain Conſequence. 

Socrat. Then that which makes Cities well policied, is 
not, for every one to follow his own Employment in 
em. 

Alcib. However, Socrates, methinks 

Socrat. How do you ſay ? Can a City be well poli- 
cied without having Amity in it? Are we not agreed 
that it is by Amity that a City is well regulated ; and 
On otherwiſe there is nothing but Diſorder and Confu- 
10N ? 

Alcib. But yet, methinks, tis this very Thing that pro- 
duces Amity, namely, That every one mind his own 
Buſineſs. 

Secrat. You ſaid the contrary but juſt now. Put! 
muſt endeavour to underſtand you; what do you {ay? 
That Concord well eftabliſhed produces Amity ? What, 
can there be Concord about Things which ſome know, 
and others don't underſtand ? 

Alcib. That's impoſſible. 

Socrat. When every one does what he ought to do, 
goes every one do what is juſt, or what is unjult ? 

= A pretty Queſtion ! every one then does what 
is juſt, | 
Secrat. Hence it follows, that when all the Citizens d 
what is juſt, yet they can't love one another. ; 
Alcib. * The Conſequence is neceſſary. 


Socrates? 
_—— 
9. 'T his Conſequence is very certain; Ale iades acknowledge A 

it, bur he docs not yer underitand the Reaten of It. 1 has 3 
given a Hint of ir in the Argument; bur tis tit to ext 1 Liei 
Sacra es his Thought here at Lergeh. His Dengn 15 tot c Sgt cl 
that when Men preciſily do only their own Bufincts. they og take 
take Care of what belongs to themſelves, nid to limit the - * his 

ſelves to the Knowledge of particular Things, and do not "lp. 1 


Up to that of the Eſſence of univerſal Things, which 1s ! 
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docrat. What then is this Amity or Concord, that 
ein accompliſh and make us capable of giving good 
Counſel; fo that we may be of the Number of thoſe 
whom you call your beſt Citizens ? For I can't compre- 
dend what it is, or in whom 'tis to be found. Some- 
times 'tis to be found in certain Perſons, and ſome- 
times *tis not to be found in 'em, as it ſeems by your 
Words. 

Alcib. Socrates, I ſolemnly proteſt to you, I know 
not what I ſay my ſelf ; and have run a great Riſque in 
being a long Time in an ill Condition, without perceiv- 
ing it. 

le, Don't be diſcourag'd, Alcibiades, if you ſhould 
not perceive in what Condition you are till you are fifty 
Years of Age; it would be a difficult Matter for you to 
recover your ſelf out of it, and to take Care of your ſelf: 
But now at your Years, *tis the fitteſt Time for you to feel 
jour Diſtemper after the Manner you do. 

Alcib. But when a Man feels his Diſtemper, what muſt 
te do? 

gecrat. You need only anſwer to ſome 
Geſtions, Alcibiades; which if you do, Without the 
| hope by the Help of God, both you _ 4 God, 
nd I ſhall become better than we are; 3 
« leaſt, if my Prophecy is to be be- 
fer d. 

Alcib. If there needs nothing but to anſwer you to 
g it about, I'll promiſe you your Prophecy ſhall prove 

we. 

Hocrat. Come then: What is it to take Care of one's 
o, that when we think we take Care of our ſelves 
de moſt, it may ſo happen to us without our Know- 


— 
© inowledge merely of particular Things produces Diſorder 
bY: Liviſion. Therefore to make Concord rcign ia a State, 
ot cnough for every one to take Care of what he has; he 
ne Care of himſelf too. This Care will teach him to 
"7 his Neighbour as himſeli; and 'tis only this Love which 
bol for its Principle, that can produce Concord and 
uon. 
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„to take Care of quite another Thing? What muſt 
a Man do to take Care of himſelf ? Does he take Care of 
himſelf, when he takes Care of the Things that belong 
to him ? 

Alcib. * I think fo. 

Socrat. How ! does a Man take Care of his Feet, 
when he takes Care of the Things that belong to his 
Feet ? 

Alcib. I don't underſtand you. 

Socrat. Do you know nothing that properly belongs 
to the Hand? To what Part of the Body do the Rings 
appertain ? Is it not to the Fingers ? 

Alcib. Yes, doubtleſs. 

K Socrat. And in like Manner, the Shoes belong to the 
cet. 

Alcib. Very true. 

Socrat. Do we then take Care of our Feet, when we 
take Care of our Shoes ? 

Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I don't yet underſtand you. 

Socrat. What do you mean then by taking Care of a 
Thing ? Is it not to make it better than it was ? What 
Art is it then that makes our Shoes better ? 

Alcib. Tis the Shoemaker's Art. | 

Socrat. Þ Tis by the Shoemaker's Art then that we 
take Care of our Shoes : Is it by the ſame Art too that we 
take Care of our Feet, or is it by ſome other Art that we 
make our Feet better ? 

Alcib. Without Doubt that's done by another Art. 

Socrat. Don't we make our Feet better by another 

Art, which meliorates the whole Body! 

For Exerciſe And is not this the Gymnaſtick Art ? 
ſtrengthens all Alcib. Ves, certainly. 

— * Socrat. Tis then by the Gymnaſtick 
Art that we take Care of our Feet ; and 


— — 


* Alcibiadey antwers according to the Principles that are al- 
moſt generally receiv'd, Men think they take Care of them- 
ſelves, when they take Care of the Things that belong to Er), 
but they are groſly miſtaken; and Socrares is going to confound 
this Error with great Solidity. That which is mine, is not myſelf. 

In Greece the Shoe makes mended Shoes as well as made * 
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by the Shoemaker's Art, that we take Care of the Things 
that belong to our Feet. *Tis by the Gymnaſtick Art we 
take Care of our Hands; and by the Goldſmith's Art that 
we take Care of the Things that belong to our Hands, 
'Tis by the Gymnaſtick Art that we take Care of our Bo- 
dies; and by the Weaver's Art, and many other Arts, 
that we take Care of the Things that appertain to our 
Bodies. 

Alcib. This is beyond all Doubt. 

Socrat. And conſequently the Art by which we take 
Care of ourſelves, is not the ſame with that whereby we 
take Care of the Things that belong to us. 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Socrat. Hence it follows, that when you take Care of 


the Things that belong to you, you do not take Care of 
yourſelf, 


Alcib, That's certain. 

Socrat. For *tis not by the ſame Art that we take Care 
of our ſelves, and of the Things that belong to us. 

Alcib. IT acknowledge it. 


Socrat. By what Art is it then that we take Care of 
our ſelves ? 


Alcib. J cannot tell. 
Socrat. We are already agreed, that it is not that by 
which we can make any of thoſe Things that belong to 


5 better; but that by which we can meliorate our 
elves. 


Aleib. Tis true. 


Socrat. Can we know the Art of N pon better, 
if we don't firſt know what a Shoe is? Or the Art of 


taking Care of Rings, if we don't know firſt what a Ring 
is? | 


Alcib. No, that can't be. 


Socrat. Can we then know what Art it is that makes 


us * if we don't firſt know what we our ſelves 
are 


Alcib. *Tis abſolutely impoſſible. 


Socrat. But is it a very eaſy Thing to know one's ſelf ? 
And was it ſome ignorant Perſon that wrote that trivial 


*recept on the Gate of 4pollo's Temple at De/phos ? Or 
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216 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
is it on the contrary a Thing of great Difficulty, and which 
1s not given to every Man ? 

Alcib. For my Part, Socrates, I have often thought it 
was given to all Men; and yet it has often ſeem'd to me 
to be a Thing of very great Difficulty. 

Socrat. But, Alcibiades, let it be eaſy or difficult, tis 
ſtill certain, that when once we know it, we immedi- 
ately and eaſily know what Care we ought to take of our 
ſelves : Whereas while we are ignorant of it, we ſhall 
never come to the Knowledge of the Nature of this 
Care. 

Alcib. That is beyond all Doubt. 

Socrat. Come on, then: By what Means ſhall we find 
out the“ Eſſence of Things to ſpeak univerſally ? By this 
we ſhall ſoon find what we are our ſelves ; and if we are 
ignc rant of this Eſſence, we ſhall always be ignorant of 
our fel ves. 

Alcib. You ſay right. 

Socrat. Follow me cloſe then, I conjure you in the 
Name of God: With whom are you now diſcourſing ? 
Is it with ſome other Perſon, or with me? 

Alcib. No, 'tis with you. 

Socrat. And ] in like manner diſcourſe with none but 
you: *Tis Socrates that now ſpeaks, and Alcibiades that 
hears. 

Alcib. True. 


— 


* This univerſal Eſſence of Things, cr ν,EmL, is the 
Divine Intelligence, the Eternal Idea, the only Cauſe o Br- 
ings: An! the fi: gular Eſſence, & oHαeαõjſͤ is the Thirg 
for:n'd on this Idea. So that there are two Ways of knowirg 
o cs ſelf; the firſt is to know the Divine Intelligence, and to 
de ſcend from that to the Soul, by following the Detignsþwh'c* 
the All- wiſe Crcato; had in creating it: And the other is fim. 
ply to know the Soul as a Being liffercnt from the Body, an- 
to be conv inc'd that that alone is the Man. The firſt i; the mo 
8 However Sacra es leaves this at preſent, and applie 


imſcif only to the ſecond, which is more caſy: But he 2'ter- 
wards rc{umes it, and trom the Knowle lge o the Soul rait“ 
Aicitiades to the Conſi leration of the Eternal Idea, in which 
alone, a* in the true Light, a Ma.: may perlecly fee hi; S uf, 
The who's Argument of Ste Þ 
Socrat. 


and all that belongs to ir. 
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' Surat. Tis by ufing Words that Socrates ſpeaks ; 
for to ſpeak, and to uſe Words, is one and the ſame 
Thing. | 

45 "Tis ſo, without Doubt. 

Socrat. Are not he who uſes a Thing, and the Thing 
which he uſes, different ? 

Alcib. How do you ſay ? 

Socrat. For example, a Shoemaker who uſes Knives, 
Laſts, and other Tools, cuts with his Knife, and is dif- 
ferent from the Knife with which he cuts. A Man that 
plays on the Harp, is not the ſame Thing with the Harp, 
on which he plays. 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. This is what I asked you juſt now; whether 
he that-uſes a Thing, and the Thing he uſes, always ſeem 
to you two different Things? 

Aicih. So they ſeem to me. 

S:crat. * But the Shoemaker does not only uſe his 
Tools, but his Hands too. 

Alcib. That's beyond all Doubt. 

Sxcrat. He alſo uſes his Eyes 

Alcib. That's certain. 

docrat. We are agreed that he who uſes a Thing, is 
ways different from the Thing he uſes. 

1/cib. That is agreed between us. 

Scrat. So that the Shoemaker and the Harper are 
1 _ Thing than the Hands and Eyes, which they 
th ule. | 

Alcib. That's plain. 

decrat. Man uſes his Body. 

Alcib. Who doubts it ? 

ecrat. That which uſes a Thing, is different from the 

z which is uſed. 
1b. Ves. 
rot, Man then is a different Thing from his Body ? 
15. I believe it. | | 
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He defigns to prove, that the Body is no leſs an Inſtrument 
" the Sou, than all the other remoter Inſtruments which it 
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218 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
Socrat. What is Man, then? 
Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't tell. 
Secrat. You can at leaſt tell me that Man is that which 
uſes the Body. 
Alcib. That's true. 
Socrat. Is there any Thing that uſes the Body beſides 
the Soul ? 
Alcib. No, nothing elſe. 
Socrat. Tis that that governs. 
Alcib. Moſt certainly. 
, — I believe there's no Man but is forc'd to con- 
els 
Alcib. What? 
Secrat. 'That Man is one of theſe three Things, either * 
the Soul, or the Body, or the Compound of em both. 


Now we are agreed that Man is that which command , 
the Body. 


th; 


| 
the 
tha 


It t 


Alcib. That we are. . 
Secrat. What is Man then? Does the Body command Draco 
it ſelf? No. For we have ſaid "tis the Man that cms! 


mands that. So that the Body is not the . an. 185 
Alcib. So it ſeems. 


Socrat. Is it then the Compound that commands the Thu 
Body ? And ſhall this Compound be the Man ? Al, 
Alcib. That may be. 5 


Socrat. Nothing leſs. For ſince one of 'em does nol n 
command, as we have already ſaid, * 'tis impoſlible they 
both ſhould command together. | 

Alcib. "Tis very true. 

Socrat. Seeing then neither the Body, nor the Com 
pound of Soul and Body are the Man; tis abſolutely na; 
ceſſary either that Mam is nothing at all, or that the ou 
alone 1s the Man, | 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. . 
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* For beſide, tha: (his js a Con radi 10n, ſcciag that wy y 
docs not command w uid then command , there is not à : 1 : 
Ihiug for theſe two to c mand regether, If the Soul ant! 


Body both con, mand, what is it that is under their Command 
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$rat. Shall I demonſtrate to you yet more clearly 
that the Soul alone is the Man? 

Alcib. No, I proteſt, this is ſufficiently prov'd. 

docrat. We have not yet ſounded this Truth with all 
the Accuracy it deſerves ; but tis ſufficiently prov'd, and 
that may ſerve. We ſhall ſound it farther, and penetrate 
t better, when we have found out what we juſt now 
quitted, becauſe it requir'd a longer Inveſtigation, 

Alcib. What 1s that ? 

gecrat. Tis what we ſaid but now ; that 'tis neceſſary 
we would firſt ſeek to know the very Eſſence of Things, 
to ſpeak univerſally ; inſtead of which, we have ſtopp'd 
o ex mine and know the Eſſence of a particular Thing; 
nd perhaps that is ſufficient. For we can find nothing 
that is more properly and preciſely ourſelves, than our Souls. 

Alcib. That's very certain. 

Scrat. So then this is a Principle very well eſtabliſh'd, 
hit when you and I converſe together, by making ute of 
Dicourſe, *tis my Soul that converſes with yours. And 
als is what we ſaid juſt now, that Socrates ſpeaks to 
iibiades, by addreſſing Words not to the Body wich 
6expos'd to my Eyes, but to Acibiades himielt, whom 
do not fee, that is, to his Soul. 
al:ib, This is evident. : 
vat. He then who requires us to know our ſelves, 
ures us to know our Souls. 

#lcib, ] believe it. 
vcrat, He who knows his Body only, knows that 
ich belongs to him, but does not know himtelf. 
Fu a Phyl:cian, as a Phyſician, does not know him- 
nor a V/ reſtling-Maſter as a Wrelitling- Maſt. r, nor 
Husbandman as a Husbandman. All Perions of 

ee Profeflions, and thoſe of the like Nature, are fo 

tom knowing themſelves, * that they do not know 
— parti- 
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particularly what belongs to em; and their Art makes 
em adhere to what is yet more foreign to 'em than that 
which properly belongs to 'em. For they know only 
thoſe Things that appertain to the Body, and by which 
they cure, and preſerve it in Health. 

Alcib. All this is very true. 

Socrat. If therefore it be a Piece of Wiſdom to know 
one's ſelf, there is no Man of any of theſe Profeſſions who l 
is wiſe by his Art. | 

Alcib. I am of the ſame Mind. h 

Socrat. * And 'tis for this Reaſon all theſe Arts appear 
vile and ſordid, and conſequently unworthy of a good Ra 
Man. 


Alcib. Tis very true. d 
Secrat. Well, then, to return to our Principle, ever 15 
Man that takes Care of his Body, takes Care of that which Fri 
belongs to him, and not of himſelf. 
Alcis. 1 grant it. Ia 
Sccrat. Every Man that loves Riches, loves neithe 2 
himſelf, nor that which belongs to him, but loves a Thin * 1 
which is yet more foreign to him, and which only re 
that which belongs to him. ＋ 
Alcib. I think fo. | * 
5 Socrat. Then according to this Pri = 
To lat oro ciple one may affirm, that he who eg a 
to heapupTrea- ploys his Care to heap up Riches, e ® 
ſure, is to ma- - n bthe - 
| 44 not manage his Affairs well. 
nage one's Af _—_— mera 
fairs ill. Alcib. Tis moſt certainly ſo. 105 
Socrat. If any one has been "Ms 
Love with the Body of 4lcibiades, that Perſon has wah 
been in Love with Alcibiades, but with one of tl ko er 
Things that appertain to him. 5 4 
— — —— — "(ah 
reſpet to what he ea's and drinks, and to the Exer. 
xertorms: And what ny occur to him frm any o. 
hinge. So that they only Know ſome cer ain Quilt Wi en 
Matter, but not the Fſſence oft. "Tis moic caly ©: ers } 
the Efſ-nce ot the Soul, chan that of the Rudy. _ C7 
The only Art truly worthy of a good Man, 8 He 
knowing, aud la bouring to pertectionate himſelt. bes x; 
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Al:ih. J am convinc'd of it. 

doe rat. That Perſon who is in Love with Alcibiades, 
muſt be one that is in Love with his Soul. 

Alcib. That's a neceſſary Conſequence of your Prin- 
ciple. 

. And this is the Reaſon that hat Perſon who 
only loves your Body, retires when the Beauty of this 
Body begins to decay. 

Alcib. Tis true. 

Sxcrat. But one that loves your Soul never retires 
* while you make any Progreſs in Virtue, and every Day 
make your ſelf ſtill a better Man. 

Alcib. That is very likely. 

Socrat. And this likewiſe is the Reaſon that I am the 
only Perſon that does not leave you, but continue conſtant 
ifer the Flower of your Beauty is faded, and all your 
Admirers are retir'd. 

Alcib. You very much oblige me, Socrates; and 1 
Intreat you not to abandon me. | 

Socrat, Labour then with all your 
Might to become every Day more and , By beautiful 

- ze means wir. 
nore beautiful. tous: 
Al:i5, I'll labour to become fo. 
Secrat, As Matters ſtand with you, *tis eaſy to judge 
dat Alcibiades, the Son of C/inias, never had nor has 
jet more than one true Lover ; and this faithful Lover 
kthe + lovely Socrates, the Son of Sophroniſcus and Phe- 
ureta, 

dl:ib. Tis very true. 

Socrat. But did you not tell me when JI met you, that 
| prevented you but one Moment, and that you had a 
eſpn to ſpeak to me, to know why I was the only 
n that had not left you? 
eib. I told you ſo, and 'tis true. 
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o this Paſſage ought to be tranſlated. The Latin Inter- 
| «IS have made a Mittake here, not remembring tws 
Sen the Signification of the preſent Time. M. Le Fevre. 
He jokes on his own D-lormity aid low Birth, which he 
les to the Beanty, tine Air, and Nobility of his Rivals. 
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222 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
Socrat. You now know the Reaſon of it; 'tis becauſe 
I always lov'd you, and others only lov'd what belongs 
to you. The Beauty of that which belongs to you be- 
gins to decay, whereas your own Beauty begins to flouriſh, | 
And if you don't ſuffer your ſelf to be 
on A corrupted by the People, and become 
8 more deform'd, I'll not forſake you 28 
ö long as I live. But I very much fear, 
ſince you are ſo much“ in Love with the Applauſe of the} 
People, that you'll deſtroy your ſelf by this unhappy | 
Diipofition, as it has been the Lot of a great many of 
our belt Athenians. For the People of the magnanimous 
+ Eretheus have a fair Outſide ; but we ought to look 
into 'em, and remove that fair Covering which hides 'em 
from us. Believe me, then, Alcibiades, and take the 
Precautions I give you. 
Alcib. What Precautions ? 
Socrat. To exerciſe your ſelf, and be inſtructed in ſp 
what is neceſſary to be xnown, before you intermeddle WM |, 
with the Aff rs of the Commonwealth; that you may be or 
always fortified with an Antidote; and that you may not i; { 
Tiſh in ſo contagious and fatal a Converſation. f 
£Al:ib. All you ſay is very well, Socrates; but en- a 
deavour to explain to me, by what Means we may be able ve 
to take Care of our ſelves. fol 
Sacrat. That's done already: For firſt of all we have 
prov'd what Man is, and chat with good Reaſon ; becauſe f 211 
we fear'd, if that were not well known, we ſhould take c 
Care of ſomething quite different from our ſelves, without lit! 
perceiving it. We afterwards agreed that we ought , Loc 
take Care of our Souls; that this is the only End weg 
ſhould propoſe to our ſelves ; and that the Care of the « 
Body, and of that which appertains to it, as R] loo} 


ſhould be left to others. | Cha. 
* He was ſo in Love with the People, that he di! nc A 


to beſtow Gifts on 'em, and to preſent 'em with S y 
Plays. Plu:arch ſpeaks of a Diſtribution of Money, which Us 
made when he was very young, and carried Quails in his Bolol 
{ Eredhexs was one ot the firſt Kings of A:Lens, | 
Alcib 
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Alcib. Can any one deny this? 

Sxcrat. How can we underſtand this Truth“ more 
clearly, and evidently ? For when we have ſet it in its 
true Light, 'tis very certain, that we ſhall know our ſelves 
perfectly well: Let us then in the Name of the G ods en- 
deavour to underſtand well the Precept 
of Delþhos, of which we have already Nuow thy elf. 
ſoken. For we don't yet well compre- 
bend all its Force. 

Alcib. What Force? What do you mean? 

Hocrat. 'm going to communicate to you what I take 
to be the Meaning of that Inſcription, and the Precept it 
includes. T'is hardly poſſible to make you underſtand it 
by any other Compariſon than this, which is taken from 
the Sight. 

A1:ib. How do you ſay ? 

$;crat. Obſerve well what I fay. If this Inſcription 
ſpoke to the Eye, as it ſpeaks to the Man, and ſhould ſay 
to it, Krow thy ſelf; what ſhould we think it required 
of it? Should we not think it required it to look upon 
it ſelf in ſomething in which the Eye might ſee it {elf ? 

fl:ib. That's evident. 

docrat. Let us then ſeek for this Thing, in which, as 
8 behold our ſelves in it, we may ſee both it and our 
elves. 

Aleib. We may ſee our ſelves in a Looking-glaſs, an 
"MW i! other Bodies of the like kind. 

Syerat. You fay very well. Is not there likewiſe ſome 
little Part of the Eye, which has the ſame Effect as a 


0 n 
, Alcib. Yes, certainly, there is. 


Socrat. You have obſerved then, that as often as you 
look into an Eye, you ſee your own Image, as in a 
Glaſs, in that little Part which is calbd by a Name which 
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M. Le fevre had Reaſon to ſay, that rap cep ought to 


debe read tor evagyecd]e, and that it ſhonld be tranſlated mere 

n. 7. crates is now going to reſume the Propoſition he had 
W {| hich was to know the univerſal Eflence of Things; 

$143. 16. 15 going to fay on thts Subject is incoinparably tine. 
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ſignifies a * Baby, becauſe tis the Image of him that 
looks on it. | 
Alcib. Tis true. 
Socrat. Then an Eye, that it may ſee into another Eye, 
ought to look into this Part of it, which is the moſt beau- n 
tiful, and which alone has the Faculty of ſeeing. re 
Alcib. Who doubts it ? 
Secrat. For if he ſhould fix his Looks on any other 
Part of the Body of Man, or on any other Object, unleſs WM »! 
it were like this Part of the Eye which ſees, it would ſee W 
nothing of it ſelf. 


Alcib. You are in the right. De 
Socrat. Therefore an Eye that would ſee it ſelf, onght MI Vi 
to look into another Eye, and into that Part of the MW - 
Eye in which all the Virtue of it reſides, that is, the K 
Sight. both 
Alcib. That's certain. A 


Secrat. My dear Alcibiades, is ii nat W 9 
In what we juſt ſo with the Soul? Ought it not to ch 
2 _ _ look into the Soul to ſee it ſelf, and into ur! 


to know our that Part + of the Soul, in which all its 4 


that Wiſdom is ingenerated in it; that is, that it comes to 


tclves w- 1 Virtues, that is to ſay, Wiſdom, is in- Ws i 
generated? Or elſe ought it not to be- 4: 

We 

2 ono 


* There is a Fault in the Greek which 1 wonder to find | a to 

there; for what Senſe bas xopyugyy here, which fignifies the. 

of a Thing It ought to be read y4pyy, chat is, the Apple of the flong 

Eye; x6pn, Pupilla, a Poppet or Baby. +] 7 
That is, into our Intellect or Underſtanding. We onghk 

ſtrictly to remark with what Wiſdom Se ares here expretiny 

himtelf. In ſpeaking of the Soul of Man, he acknowledge 


trom without, for it is not its own Light; this is derived in 
it from God. And a few Lines lower, as he ſpeaks of the 
vine Intelligence, he does not chuſe to ſay, in which Knol 
jedge and Wiſdom are ingenerated; but ſays he, which! 
reſide; becauſe it is Wiſdom it ſelt, and the Source of Wiſdo 
The Latin Interpreters, who did not pry into this Accuracy 
Secrates, have foiled all the Beauty of theſe Paſſages by th 
Trantlations. More Attention ant Fidelity ought to hach 
been uſed in handling Theological Truths. ho 
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hold it ſelf in ſome other Thing yet more noble, which | 
this Part of the Soul in ſome ſort reſembles ? 
Alcib. So methinks, Socrates. 1 
Socrat. But can we find any Part of the Soul which is | | 
more divine than that in which Knowledge and Wiſdom | 
rehide ? 
Alcib. No, certainly. | 
Socrat. *Tis then in this Soul, of 
which ours is but the Image; tis in this We mult behold 
nine Soul we ought to behold our 2c inGod, 
| » know our 
ſelves, and to contemplate the whole £1.04 well. 
Deity in it; that is to ſay, God, and 
Wiſdom, if we would know ourſelves perfectly. 
Alcib. This ſeems very probable. 
Sicrat. To know one's ſelf is Wiſdom, as we have 
beth agreed. 1+ 
Alcib. Tis true. 
docrat. While we don't know ourſelves, nor are wife 
wth this Wiſdom, we can't know either our Goods or 
aur Evils ; for it is not poſſible that he who knows not 
libiades, ſhould know that what belongs to Alcibiades 
Jes indeed appertain to him. 
Alcib. *Tis impoſſible. 
doerat. Tis only by knowing ourſelves that we come 
o know that cht which belongs to us does indeed apper- 
an to us: And if we know not what belongs to us, nei- 
er ſhall we know what has reference to the Things that 
Pong to us. 
lib. J confeſs it. | 
eat. We therefore juſt now did ill to agree, that 
re are ſome Perſons, who tho' they don't know them- 
e, yet know that which belongs to them, without 
ing the Things that appertain to that which belongs 
em. For theſe three Knowledges, to know one's ſeif, 
know that which belongs to one, and to know the 
7 ings that appertain to that which belongs to one, are 
Fd together ; they are the Action of the ſame Man, and 
eech of one and the ſame Art. 
leib. Tis very likely. 
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226 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
Socrat. Now that Man that knows not the Things that 
_ to himſelf, neither will know thoſe that belong to 
others. 
Alcib. That's evident. 
Socrat. And if he knows not what belongs to others, 
neither will he know what belongs to the City. 
Alcib. That's a certain Conſequence. 
Socrat. Therefore ſuch a Man can never be a good IF 1, 
Stateſman-; nay, he can't be ſo much as a good Maſter to 
govern a Family: What do I ſay? He can't ſo much as 
2 himſelf, for he knows not what he does; and if 
e knows not what he does, 'tis impoſſible he ſhould be IF ,.; 
free from Faults. 
Alcib. That is impoſlible indeed. 
Secrat. And if he commits Faults, does he not do Il WF . . 
both in private and publick ? If he does III, is he not WF ,,. 
miſerable ? And as he is miſerable, does he not involve I ne 
thoſe that obey him in his Misfortunes ? on 
Alcib. Who can deny it ? 
Secrat. Then *tis not poſſible that he > 
The Wicked who is neither good nor wiſe, ſhould be n 


can't be happy happy. ou 
| Alcib. No, certainly. W Goo 
Socrat. Then all vicious Perſons are miſerable. 4, 
Alcib. 1 acknowledge it. : 95 
Socrat. Then a Man can't deliver himſelf from his Mi- 
ſery by Riches, but by Wiſdom. . 
Alcib. That's certain. [ day, 


Secrat. So that, my dear Alcibiades ¶ dug 

The Happineſs Cities have no Need either of Walls, or 1, 
— Citics ang Ships, or Arſenals, or Troops, or Gran us - 
rhymes it? deur, to make 'em happy: The only 5, 
Thing they need is Virtue. And if YOU wiv! 

would manage the Aﬀiirs of the Commonwealth we! beit: 
you muſt give your Citizens Vartue. | : 
Alcib. This is an evident Truth. b 
Socrat. But can a Man give that which he has not? 
Alcib. How ſhould he? | | 
Socrat. Ihen you ought firſt of all to conſider hot. 
to acquire Virtue ; and ſo muſt every Man who delin 


Of the Nature of Man. 
to take Care not only of himſelf, and the Things that be- 
long to him, but alſo of the City, and the Things that 
belong to that. 

Alcib. This is beyond all Doubt. 

docrat. Therefore you ought not to conſider how to 
acquire for yourſelf, or your City, a large Extent of Em- 
ire, and the abſolute Power of doing what you pleaſe, 
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but only how to acquire Wiſdom and Juſtice. 


Alcib. I believe what you ſay. 
Socrat. For if you and your City go- 


rern your ſelves wiſely and juſtly, you 2 
will pleaſe God. : dom and juſtice. 
Alcib. I am well convinꝰ d of that. 
docrat. And you'll govern your ſelves If we would 


wiſely and juſtly, if, as I juſt now told 
ou, you behold your ſelves always in 
we Deity 3 in that ſplendid Light which 
lone is capable of giving you the Know- 
edge of the Truth. 


Alcib. This ſeems very reaſonable. 


conduct our 
telves wiſely 
and juſtly, we- 
mutt behold 
ourſelves in 
God 


Secrat. For while you behold yourſelves in this Light, 
ou will ſee your ſelves, and will ſee and know your true 


Goods. 
Alcik. Without Doubt. 


Hocrat. And ſo you will always do what is good. 


#:ib. Moſt certainly. 
vocrat. If you always do what is good, 


| are anſwer for it, and warrant you, 


Happineſs is 


„n hall be always happy. 3 8 

"Y 1:4. Your Warrant is very good in good Actions, 

nl ills Cafe, Socrates. 

.at. But if you govern your ſelves 

«MY vjulily, and inftcad of beholding the Thoſe that look 

""Fvcity, and true Light, you look into on Dark nens. do 
i Khich is without God and full of d ing butrhe 
_ — Works of Dark- 

Mrknels, you will do nothing but the nes. 


OY 


1 


b , bs 
orks of Darkneis, and fach as are full 


vt know your ielf. 
4b, Jam of the ſame Mind. 


{ Impiety : And it can't be otherwiſe, becauſe you wall 


Socrat, 
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| Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, repreient to your ſelf a 


. Perſon that has a Power to do an 
x&= — — Thing he pleaſes, and yet has no Judg. 
lute Power ment; what is to be expected from him? 
when not at- And what Miſchief is there that will not 
1 befal him? For example, ſuppoſe a ſick 

ö Man has Power to do whatever comes 
into his Head, has no Underſtanding in Phyſick, is in a 
Rage againſt every Body, ſo that no Perſon dare ſpeak to 
him, or reſtrain him; what will be the Event of this! 
He will without Doubt deſtroy his Eody, and render 
himſelf incurable. 
Alcib. *Tis very true. 
Socrat. Suppoſe ſome Perſon in a Ship, who has not 
the Judgment and Skill of a Pilot, ſhould yet have the 
Liberty to do what he thinks fit; you your ſelf ſee what 


maſt certainly befal him, and thoſe that abandon them- 


ſelves to his Conduct. 
Alcib. They mult all neceſſarily periſh 


Secrat. The Caſe is the ſame with 
The Ruin of Cities, Republicks, and all States; if 


Cities andStates deſtitute of Virtue, their Ruin is cer- 
is Certain, when 


Virtue dces not tain. „ : 
reign in em. Alcib. Tis impoſſible it ſhould be 
otherwiſe. 


Socrat. Conſequently, my dear Alcibiades, if you | 


would be happy, your Buſineſs is not to acquire a large 
Extent of Empire for your ſelf or your Republick, but to 
uire Virtue. 
Alcib. Very true. 


. — 


* When Wildom is wanting, abſolute Power always tranſſo- 
Men beyond the Limits of heir Duty, and induces em to tran 
ple Religion and Juttice under their Feet. 


Secrat. 


at. 
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Socrat. * And before this Virtue is 
acquir*d, 'tis better, and more advan- Tis more ad- 
tagious, I don't ſay for a Child, but for — 4 
a Man, to obey him who is the moſt ,, — _” 
virtuous, than to command. command. 

Alcib. Jam of the ſame Mind. 

Secrat. And what is beſt is alſo moſt beautiful. 

Alcib. Without Doubt. 

Socrat. That which is moſt beautiful is likewiſe moſt 
becoming, and ſuitable. 

Alcib. That's beyond Diſpute. 

Secrat. *Tis then becoming and ſuit- 25 
able to a vicious Perſon to be a Slave, Po — Kay Per- 
for that is beſt for him. n 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. | 

Secrat. Then Vice is a vile Thing, The Baſeneſs of 
and ſuitable to a Slave. Vice. 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Secrat. And Virtue is a noble Thing, The Nobility 
and ſuits only with a free Man. of Virtue. 

Alcib. That can't be conteſted. 

Socrat. Then this Vileneſs ought to be avoided, which 
only ſuits with Slaves. 

Alcib. Moſt certainly, Socrates. 

docrat. Well, then, my dear Akibiades, do you now 
perceive in what Condition you are? Are you in this no- 
ble Diſpoſition of Mind, ſo becoming a Man of your 
Birth; or | 

Alcib. + Ah, Socrates, I perceive very well I am in 
the Condition you ſpeak of. 


— 


* After Scrates has confounded the Pride of Alcil iades, he 
gives a finiſhing Stroke to lay him low, in reducing him to pro- 
nounce this terrible Sentence againſt himſelf, That he is only 
wrihy ro be a Slave, becai.fe he has no Virtue, fince 'tis Vir- 
tie alone that makes Men free, 

i "Tis upon this, without Doubt, that Plurarch ſays, Alcibiades 
truck with the vict rious Reaſons oi Secrares, was like a Cock, 
that a'ter a long Fight hangs the Wing, and yields himſelf con- 
quer d; and that Socrates by his ingeni us Diſcourſes tonch'd 
im to the Quick, and made him pour out a Flood o. Tears. 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. But do you know how to deliver your ſelf out 
of this Condition, which I dare not name, when I ſpeak 


of a Man of your Make ? 
Alcib. Yes, 1do. 
Socrat. Well, how can you deliver your ſelf? 
Alcib. I ſhall deliver my ſelf, if Socrates pleaſes. 
Socrat. You don't ſay well, Alcibiades. 
Alcib. What ſhould I ſay then? 
Socrat. You ſhould ſay, if God 


We can do no- Pleaſes. 


thing without Alcih. Well, then, I ſay if Ged plea- 


the help of Gol. ſes; And I add, let us for the future 
change Perſons; you ſhall perſonate 


me, and I you; that is to ſay, I'll now * make my 


Court to you, as you have hitherto made yours to me. 
Socrat. If ſo, my dear Alcibiades, what is reported of 
the Stork, may be ſaid of the Love I have for you; for 
after it has hatched and nouriſhed a little winged Love in 
your Boſom, this little Love ſhall take his Turn to cheriſh 
and nouriſh that in his old Age. 
Alcib. It ſhall ſo; and from this Day Þ'll apply myſelf 


to Righteouſneſs. 
Socrat. I defire you may through the whole Courſe 


of your Life, perſevere in this Deſign ; + but I con- 


feſs, I fear it very much. Not that I diſtruſt your 
good 


—— 
—— 


; * This Paſſage is corrupted in the Text. It ſhould be read 
©5 £70 Tzemoaldaſwynfur, or ws dV: ue raid ſc y nc as, 
['!l te your Fedagogue, or Schoolmaſter, as you have been mine. We 
ſe: Sccrates has been conſtantly following 4:cibiades as his School- 
maitcr, tor the future, Alcibiades detigns to :ollow Socrates in his 
Turn: But ic will be to learn of him, and not to teach hin 
In Greece they had Schooimaſters or their Children, becaul 
they wont to publick Schcoois, and there were no private M. 


{ts bur tor Pertoi.s of he firit Quality; and they made u! 
of cm but raicly. A. Le Ferre. In ihe Tranilation 'twas rc 


quiiite to pur an qu valent Jem, becai ſe the Word Pedagegr:, 

or ScLoo/m er, would no have founded well 
The Event prov'd, that this Fear of Socrates was Fur tov 
well .ounded. A4lcbjades with all his good Temper, and with his 
great Qualities, entirely ruin'd himlelf, and did a Wer « 
Lifchis 


5 
— 
w 
* 
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good Temper : But the Force of the Examples that reign 
in this City, occaſions theſe Apprehenfions. I tremble 
for Fear they ſhould be too ſtrong for you and me too. 


* —_— —_— — 


. * nw _— — — — 


Miſchief to the Athenians. He abandon'd himſelf to Pleaſures, 
immerſed himfelt in Luxury, and made Spoil on all Hands, 
without any Reipect to Honour or Decency: And it he did il} 
in (cizing, he did ſtill worſe in ſpending, to furniſh Matter for 
his Intemperance and Debauches. Initead of following the 
Rules of Juſtice, he govern'd after a licentious Manner, full of 
Diflolution, and mix d with Treachery and Deceit; and gave 
himlelt up to extravagant Firs of Anger which occaſton'd 
great Mitchiets, All which proceeded from his forſaking H- 
ten, and torgetting the wiſe Leflons of Socrates. Alcibiades's Diſ- 
eale became incurable when he had leit this Phyſician. It 
ſeiz'd him like a violent Fever, over-turn'd his Underftanding, 
and made him as it were run mad. From Lycess it drove him to 
the Aſſembly of the Aileniuns; rom that Aſſembly it forc d 
him to Sea, trom the Sea to Sich, from thence to Lacedemonia, 
trom Lacedemonia to the Perſians, from the Perſians to Samos, from 
James tO Athens, from Satlens again into the Helleſpont; and from 
thence, in fine, it brought him to be confin'd in a Town of 
Fi; where he liv'd obſcurely in the Embraces of a de- 
bauch'd Woman, and was at laſt miſerably kill'd. 


* z — * * 
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The ARGUMENT. | In 
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Iety is the only ſpring of our Happineſs, and AN 
"tis Prayer alone that nouriſhes Piety: by Dial, 
this wwe keep up a continual Correſponden of [0 
with God, repreſent our Neceſſities to him, Nis, 
and draw down his Favours upon us. Se ate, 
that the E ſence of Religion confs Mee to! 


Prayer. For Prayers are 1 F *. Lal 

| Soul penetrated with Piety, diſcovering its Miſery 1 
ed tos _— to requeft a Remedy. But our Paſſions fil > 
r Minds with fo much Darkneſs, that we know neit oy 
our Goods, nor our Ewils ; but following our own Dafa 
every Day, offer ſuch Petitions to God, as would be fatal 


to us, and would become real Curſes, if God ſhould _— 


OO RATE 4333 
len to us. Therefore there is nothing of fo great Impor- 
tance as Prayer ; nothing that requires ſo much Prudence 
and Attention, and yet we go about nothing with ſo much 
Temerity and Negligence. Plato here vigorouſly oppoſes this 
Abuje, and teaches, that if wwe would pray well, we 
muſt learn to know our Goods and Evils; that the Know- 

lde of this is only taught by God; and conſequently, that 

'tis God alone that can —_= the Darkneſs of our Souls, 

and teach us to pray. Till then abe can't ſafely make any 
Prayers of our ſelves, without being expoſed to great 
Dangers. But are we in the mean Time to continue with- 

n Prayer, though we are in continual Need of the Di- 
vine Aſſiſtance ? There would be Stupidity or Pride in 

this kind of Haction. Certainly it would be more eligible 

for the Soul to continue in ſuence, than to ast Evils of 
Cad, auben ſhe defires to a Good; but God has given 

ber ſome Help under this Ignorance, in inſpiring, even du- 

ring the Time of Darkneſs, à Prayer which teaches us to 
chandon our ſelves to him, and to requeſt of him, that he 
wauld do his own Mill in us, and not ours. Of all the 
Prayers Men are capable of making, this is the moſt agree- 
% God, and this Socrates would have Men continually 
Ji nuie. hen Cod has once enlightened and inſtructed us, 
we ſhall then ask of him what we think neceſſary ; for ſee- 

m we ſhall ſpeak only by his Spirit, we ſhall requeſt of 
lin that which is truly good, which he is always willing 
Verant-; and will never fail to give it, becauſe he truly 
Irves us. This is what Socrates deſigns to teach in this 
Dialogue, which may be term d ſacred ; ſince it is full of 
Wlarims very worthy of Chriſtianity it ſelf, and very 
%“ both for Politicks and Religion. As when So- 
, antes /ays, all the Sciences in the World, without the 
MY rwledge of that which is very good, are pernicious, in- 
Jad of being uſeful; when he teaches us, that God is 
to be corrupted by Bribes, and that he does not re- 
ard the Sacrifices and Offerings of the Wicked; but the 
Yr brcon/nreſs and Holineſs of thaſe that invoke him: 
offs when he aſſures us, that God is free, and has a ſo- 
ir 37 Power to hear or reject our ſupplications; whence 
it 


ſenſibly and obviouſly offer themſelves. This Dialogue is a 


zgnorant of the other, as Socrates demonſlrates, when he 
fhews, that to know God, to know one's ſelf, and to knw 
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it follows, that when he hears them, he ſhews us an 48 
of Grace, and not of ftri? Fuſtice. Here are many other 
Beauties which may be eafily remark d, becauſe they wer | 


kind of Continuation of the precedent. As in the former, | 
Alcibiades ſeem'd to underſtand but little with reſpe# u 

Human Affairs; in this he appears to be very ignorant in | 
Divine Things : For there is fo great a Connexion betaueer 
'em, that thoſe who are ignorant of the one, are neceſſarih 


what appertains to our ſelves, and what to others, is the 
E Fe of one and the ſame Art. We may obſerve, by the 
Way, as wwe hawe done before, that this Dialopue is ji: 
tain'd, as all the reſt are, by Action. And this Drana- 
tick Air is that which animates it, and is one of its great- 
eft Beauties. 

All that is farther neceſſary to be known, is at what WM fx 
Time Plato ſuppoſes it to be made. If we follow his In wer 
rerpreters, they make him fall into a very ridiculous Incur- : 
eveniency. For after he had ſaid Archelaus, King of Ma- + 
cedonia, was kilPd, he ſpeaks of Pericles as a Perſon yt fort 
alive, contrary to what is certainly known, namely, that Na: 
Archelaus ſarwic'd Pericles, and was not aſſaſſinated til 
twenty Years after his Death; and contrary to what Plato 
himſelf ſays, in his Gorgias and Theages. We ſhall | 
in the Notes what led Plato's Interpreters into this Miß 
take. In the mean Time it may be maintain d, that St 
crates held theſe Diſcourſes with Alcibiades, the f»Þ 
Year of the 93d Olympiad ; for Perdiccas reigned thirte: 
Years after the Death of Pericles, who died the laſt Ne 
of the 87th Olympiad. Archelaus who kilÞd Perdiccay 
reign'd ſeen Years, and then was hill'd the laſt Year 900 
the 92d Olympiad. This naturally leads us to the Time | ke 
this Dialogue. They that make Archelaus to have reg iy, 


fixteen Years, or Perdiccas twenty-three, make A rchelaWif ride 
ſurvive Alcibiades and Socrates. , to l 
: e. 


1 
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This Dialogue is of the ſame Character with the pre- 
cedent, wateulines ; that is, Socrates here makes Alci- 
biades find out the Truths auhich he defigns to teach him. 


"Tis alſo a moral Dialogue, as well as the former. 


2 25 2 25 N 2 E , K. . 25 


N 1,46304.49eNed £3.29 eee v9 %e* 
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Socrates, Alcibiades. 


docrates. Leibiades, are you going into this 
AJemple to ſay your Prayers? 

Alcib. Yes, Socrates, that is my 
Deſign. 

Socrat. Indeed you ſeem very 
thoughtful : I ſee your Eyes are 
ed on the Ground, like a Man that's thinking on ſome 
-a ſerious Matter. 

y Al:ib, What ſhould I think on, Socrates * 

MM $crat. What ſhould von think on! On ſome very im- 

a fottant Thing, I ſuppoſe: For I beſeech you, in the 

a \ime of God, tell me, whether when we addreſs our 

ig *ryers to the Gods, either in publick or private, do they 

to ot grant us ſome Things, and refuſe us others? Do they 

t hear ſome Perſons, and reject others? 

Alcib. That's very true. 

decrat. Don't you think, then, that 

yer requires a great deal of Precau- Prayer requires 

ton and Prudence, leſt before we are * r deal * 

ware we ask the Gods great Evils, e 

can ile we think we are requeſting what : 

1 OF 200d; and leſt they ſhould be diſpo- 

| to grant what 1s requeſted of *em ? As they granted 

4ipus's Petition, who pray'd that his Children might 

ede their Rights by the Sword. This unhappy Father, 

o might have pray'd to the Gods to remove from him 

e Miſchiefs that oppreſs'd him, drew new Miſeries on 

inſelf by his horrible Imprecations ; for his Petitions 

ke heard, and this proved a Source of terrible Cala- 
mities 
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mites to his Family, the Particulars of which I need not 
relate to you. 

Alcib. But, Socrates, you tell me of a mad Man; can 
vou believe any Man in his Senſes would have made ſuch 
kind of Prayers ? 


Socrat. Then to be mad, you think, is oppos'd to be- 
ing wiſe. 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. | I 

Socrat. Don't you think that ſome Men are Fools, and 
others wile ? 

Alcib. Yes. 1 

Socrat. Come, then, let us endeavour to know and dif- 
tinguiſh 'em well; for you agree that there are ſome that 
are fooliſh, others that are wiſe, and others that are mad. i 

Alcib. I do fo. 

Socrat. Are not ſome People in Health, and other | 
Sick ? ng! 


Alcib. That's certain. | 

Socrat. Theſe are not the ſame Perſons. 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Socrat. Is there a third Sort, who are neither Sick vor W Do 
in Health ? 


Alcib. * No; that can't be. 4 
Socrat. For a Man muſt neceſſarily be in Health c. F 
Sick : There is no Medium. =_ 
Alcib. So I think. $, 


Secrat. But is it the ſame Thing with reſpect to Wii, 


dom and Folly, in your Opinion ? 1nd 
Alcib. How do you fay ? | borne 
Socrat. I ask you, if a Man muſt neceſſarily be eithc 
fooliſh or wiſe? Or is there a certain Medium why — 
makes one become neither a wiſe Man, nor a Fool ? 7 
_— Nh 
—— — * 
; 9 97 
* Tf one were diſpoſ d to criticize, one might ſay, there! 1 
third State, which is that of Conraleſcence, in whic 111 
have not yet recover'd Health, neither are properly ſick. Þ * 
at Bottom, ih;s is not true; for one who is recovering!“ R 
longer under the Power of Sicknets, but is in the We 


Hcaltb. 
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Geib. * No: There's no Medium. 

Sycrat. Then one muſt neceſſarily be one or t'other. 

Alcib. So I think. | 

Socrat. Did you not juſt now grant, that Madnefs is 
oppoſite to Wiſdom ? 

Alcib. Ves. 

docrat. And that there is no Medium, to put a Man 
into ſuch a Condition as to be neither wiſe nor fooliſh ? 

Alcib. J did grant it. 

docrat. But is it poſſible for the ſame Thing to have 
two Contraries oppos'd to it? 

Alcib. By no Means. 

Socrat, Then Folly and Madneſs will appear to be one 
and the ſame Thing. 

Alcib. So methinks. ä 

decrat. Then if we ſay all Fools are mad, we ſhall ſay 
nieht. 

Aleib. Certainly. 

docrat. Without going any farther : Among all the 
len of your Age, if there are any Fools, as without 
Doubt there are, and ſome of a longer Standing, (for, I 
pay, don't you find wife Men are very rare in this City, 
md Fools very numerous) would you call theſe Fools 
mad ? 

Alcih, Without any ſcruple. 

Hecrat. But do you think we ſhould The Difficulty 
e very ſafe among ſo many mad Men? vÞ!cb 3 
ind that we ſhould not before now have Pele 


8 Alciviaces has 
arne the Puniſhment of ſuch Converſa- juſt granted. 


3 


—— —„V 


— — 


Io this *tis bjected, that there is a certain Medium be- 
n Virtue and Vice, Which is the State of ſuch as are nei- 
id ous nor virtuous, as Iacitus ſays of Galla, Magis extra N- 
um em Viriutihus But 'tis caſy to ſee, that this L. xpreſſion 
«#5 \$ not true, but only in the common Language of the 
1 , wh ch makes a ſupe ficial judgment, wi: hout penetra- 
aceply .nto Things, and fo calls none vicious but th ſc who 
| * Its groty Vices, ard s taile, when we (peak with a philo- 
PWR Accuracy M herever irt e is nor, there Vice muſt 
aluriy be. The ſame may be ſaid of Wiſdom and Folly. 
„Man who is not wile, Can be no cther than a Fool. 


tion, 
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tion, in ſuffering from em whatever might be expected 
from mad Men? Have a Care what you ſay, therefore, 
my dear Alcibiades, leſt this Matter be otherwiſe than you | 


pretend. 


Alcib. Well, then, how is it? For I perceive it may 
be otherwiſe than I ſay. 

Socrat. I think ſo too; and we muſt examine the 
Matter after this Manner. 

Alcib. After what Manner? 

Socrat. I am going to tell you, Some Perſons are 
ſick, are they not ? 

Alcib. Who doubts it ? 

Socrat. Is it abſolutely neceſſary that every one that is 
ſick, ſhould have the Gout, or Fever, or ſore Eyes! 

And don't you think he may be free from 
A Solution of all theſe Diſtempers, and yet be ſick of 
this Difficulty. another Diſeaſe? For there are divers 
kinds of Diſeaſes beſides theſe. 

Alcib. So I think. 

Socrat. You believe every Diſtemper of the Eyes 1s 2 
Diſeaſe ; but you don't think every Diſeaſe is a Diſtem-| 
per of the Eyes. | 

Alcib. No, certainly; but yet I don't ſee what that] 
proves. 

Socrat. But if you'll follow me, I am perſuaded web 
ſhall find that preſently. You know that Saying of the 
Poet, Tawo Men that go together. > 

ct 


ä — 


8 —— as _ _ * 


* Pars often interm xes Sentences of he Poets in his Diſcours 
ſes, wi hout giving any n rice when he does it. To unde“ 
this aſſage well, and to know all its Flegancy, 'tisnecel! 
remember che Words Homer puts 'n Diomedes's Mouth, wh 
ſlor propoles to tend Spies into the Tian Camp For he. 
thus: My Courage promprs me to go into the Enemy s A 
© but: 1 any one wou'd accom any me, | thould go withg 
© Bolin. (5 and Contiden &: For two Men hat go togcthe! :-: 
a bet cr View of 'l hirgs, one ſees what the other does not ot 


* ſerve. One Man alone, tho' he want not Prudence, yet has ben 


* ways lets Vigour and Activity in his Mind. Had. K. ver 2248" cut 
Sy that here is a maniteit Alluſion to this Paſſage, Homer fan 
gui 
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Alcib. I follow you with all my Might, Socrates. 

Socrat. Are we not agreed that every Diſtemper of 
the Eyes is a Diſeaſe, and that every Diſeaſe is not a Di- 
temper of the Eyes ? 

Alcib. In that we are agreed. 

Secrat. And that with good Reaſon : For all that have 
Fever, are ſick; but all that are ſick, have not a Fever, 
or the Gout, or ſore Eyes. All theſe Afflictions are 
Diſeaſes, but Phyſicians aſſure us, that they are ſo many 
lifferent Diſeaſes by their Effects; for they are not all 
like, and they don't deal with them all after the ſame 
Manner, but according to the Nature and Violence of 
em. Are there not a great many Sorts of Arrtificers ? 
There are Shoemakers, Bricklayers, Architects, Carvers, 
Pinters, and a Multitude of others, whom I need not 
ume; Work is divided among em. They are all Ar- 
liicers, but they are not all Carvers or Architects. 

Alb. Tis true. 

decrat. In like Manner, Folly is divided among Men: 
Thoſe that have the greateſt Share of it 
xe call mad, or diſtracted; thoſe that Folly is divided 
we a Degree leſs, we call Fools, and MY man, 64 
pid. But while Men ſeek to hide u ry is fed 
ale Vices under honourable and ſpeci- among em. 
Names, they Call the former Men 


e 
E 
en of Simplicity; or elſe they ſay th y have no Harm 
em, but have little Experience, and much Youth. 
Wl find a great many other Names beſides theſe, 
ﬆ which they palliate their weak Side. But theſe are 
many ſorts of Folly, which differ only as one Art does 


;04 


—_—— —_ — —_— 


1 4 0 0Mtve, Two Men that go tegerber : And Plato ſays, 
oo, Tivo Men that examine fog ether. But becauſe 
"IS not now 10 well kioinkus he was in Flato's Time, | have 
Wa ed the laſlage in the lam ation, by a ding, Ii knew 
ang of the Peet; Wi haut which, the Alluſion would not 

been perceivable. The Latin Tlanſlators have flipt over 
ahcut perceiving it. 
from 


Megnanimity and Courage, and they call the others 
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from another, and one Diſeaſe from another. Don't 
you think ſo as well as I ? 

Alcib. J am of the ſame Mind with you. 

Socrat. To return then to our Subject. Our firſt De- 
ſign was exactly to know and diſtinguiſh the fooliſh from 
the wiſe: For we agreed that ſome Men are wiſe, and 
others fooliſh, did we not? 

Alcib. Ves, in that we agreed. 

Socrat. Don't you call him wiſe who knows what he 
ought to ſay or do; and him fooliſh who knows neither 
one nor t'other? 

Alcib. Yes, certainly. 

Socrat. Are they who know not wht 
| The Teini- they ought to ſay or do, ignorant that 
1 not a wite. they ſay and do what they ought not ? 
an and a 1:33. I think 
Fool. CIO. INK 10. 
' Socrat. I told you Oedipus was of that 
Number: But you'll yet find in our Time a Multitude 
of People, who without being tranſported with an Emo- 
tion of Anger, like him, will requeſt of God real Evik, 
while they think they are asking real Goods. For as to 
Oedipus, if he did not ask for what was Good, neither 
did he think he asked it; whereas others every Day do 
the quite contrary : And without going any farther, 4, 
cibiades, if the God to whom you are going to pray, 
ſhould appear ſuddenly to you, and before you have open'd 
your Lips, ſhould ask you, if you would be content to 
be the Tyrant of Athens, or (if that ſeem too little for 
you) of all Greece; or if you were not yet ſatisfied, 
ſhould promiſe you all Europe together; and fully to gra: 
tify your Ambition, ſhould add, that that very Day all 
the World ſhould know that Alcibiades the Son of Cl: 
nias is King: I am perſuaded you would go out of t 4 
Temple with abundance of Joy, as one that has juſt 
ceived the greateſt of all Goods. 

Alcib. And, Secrates, I verily believe there's no V 
but he would be tranſported with Joy, if the ſame Thi | 
ſhould happen to him, 
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becrat. But you would not give your Life for the Em- 
pire of the Greeks, nor for that of the Barbarians ? 

Alcib. No, certainly; to what Purpoſe ? For then I 
ſhould not enjoy that Empire. 

Socrat. But ſuppoſe you could enjoy it, would you do 
it, if this Enjoyment were to be fatal to you? 

Alcib. No; neither would I do it on that Condi- 
tion, 

Sxcrat. Then by this you ſee very well, that it is not 
ſake to accept, or deſire what one does not know; if it 
be true, that it may bring gym Miſ- 
chiefs upon us, or even make us loſe There is a great 
our Lives: For I could name to you a deal o Danger 

* in asking and 
great many of thoſe ambitious Men, receiving what 
who having paſſionately deſir'd the we know not. 
Tyranny, and ſpar'd nothing to obtain 
it, as the greateſt of all Goods; yet have deriv'd no 
other Advantage from this t Elevation, than to be 
expos'd to the Stratagems of their Enemies, who have 
\ W:iffinated them on the Throne. "Tis impoſſible but 
ob muſt have heard of that tragical Story that has lately 
r Wi appen'd. “ Archelaus, King of Macedonia, had a 
favourite whom he lov'd with an unbounded Paſſion : 
This Favourite, who was yet more in Love with the 
Throne of Archelaus, than his Prince was with him, 
illl'd him to fill up his Place, flattering himſelf that he 
hould be the happieſt Man in the World: But he had 
ſarce enjoy'd the Tyranny three or four Days, when he 
i% cut off by others that were poſſeſs'd with the ſame 
ambition, And among our Athenians, (for theſe are 
:tamples which come not to us by hear-ſay, but ſuch as 
e have ſeen with our Eyes) how many have there been, 
, after they had ardently aſpir'd to be Generals of 
Army, and had obtain'd what they deſir'd, have 


f 4 cen. 


ity 


"all 


* 


Archelaus was the natural Son of Perdiccas He ki'l'd his 
"cr, his Uncle Aceras, and his Son. He afterwards k d 
leg timate Son of Perdiceas ; and a ter he had poſſe(s'd the 
ras 1oren Years, was aſſaſſinated by his Favourite Craterws . 


For, L. M been 
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been put to Death, or baniſh'd? How many others who 
have ſeem'd more happy, have paſs'd thro' innumerable 
Dangers, and been expos'd to continual Fears, not only 
during the Time of their being Generals, but alſo after 
their Return into their Country, where they have all their 
Life- time had a more cruel Siege to maintain againſt en. 
vious Detractors, than all thoſe they fuſtain'd in War a 
gainſt the Enemies of the State? So chat the grenteſ 
Part of em wiſh'd they had never been any more tha 
private Men, rather than to have had the Command o 
Armies at ſo dear a Rate. If all theſe Dangers and Fi 
tigues would produce a Man any Advantage in the End 
there would be ſome Reaſon for him to expoſe himſd 
to em; but *tis the quite contrary. What I ſay of Hl 
nours, I ſay :iſo of Children. How many People ha 
we ſeen, who after they have importunately defir'd 
God, that he would give them Children, and have: 


cordingly obtain'd 'em, have by this Means precipitat do 
themſelves into terrible Miſeries and Troubles? For ſon 
of em have ſpent their whole Life in Sorrow and bil Th 
terneſs, becauſe their Children have prov'd wicked; nn 
others who have had ſuch as have prov'd good, h For 
been no more happy than the former, becauſe they H on! 
loſt them for the moſt Part in the Flower of their Au; 
So that they had much rather never have had 'em. Nenn 


tho all theſe Miſeries, and many others, are very obvioÞtell } 
and common; yet there's ſcarce a Man to be found, elf 
would refuſe theſe falſe Goods, if God ſhould give Miſf 
him; or who would ceaſe to importune him for em mi 
he were aſſur'd he ſhuuld obtain 'em by his Pray 


The generality of Men would not refuſe, either the WF be 
ranny, or the Command of Armies, or any other & ve 
Honours, which yet are certainly much more permq io | 
than uſeful ; but would requeſt *em of God, if they WF tar, 
not ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves to 'em. But x don 
Moment, and you'll hear 'em li . 
A Recantatior. Palinodia, and offer Petition QF 
contrary to the former. For my P a Th 
confeſs, I can't chuſe But think, that Men are rei b 6 
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blame * in — the Gods, and accuſing em of 


being the Cauſe of the Miſeries they ſuffer ; for "tis them- 
. Tho * r . , or rather 5 their Fol. 
lies, 

In ſpite of Fate draw Miſchiefs on themſelves. 
And therefore, Alcibiades, that ancient Poet ſeems to 
me to have had a great deal of Senſe and Reaſon, who 
having (as I think) very imprudent Friends, whom he ſaw 
every Day going on in a Courſe of asking of God ſuch 
Things as ſeem'd good to them, and yet were very bad for 
em, compos'd for em this Prayer, and | 
gave it em: Great God, give us the 5 1 
nd Things that are neceſſary for us, t. LED: 
7p & ast em or 2 x and keep 2 „ 
evil Things from us, even when we as 
mn of thee. This ſeems to be a moſt excellent and very 
ſafe Prayer. If you have any Thing to object againſt it, 
do not hide it from me. 

Alcib. Tis hard to contradict what is well ſpoken. 
The only Reflection I make on it, Socrates, is, how 
many Evils are brought upon Mankind by Ignorance. 
for we don't ſo 0 as perceive that tis this that not 
mly makes us every Day 5 ſuch Things as are fatal to 
b but (which is moſt deplorable) eugages us to ask our 
dun Unhappineſs of God: And this is what no Man can 
tell how to imagine. There's no Perſon but thinks him- 
lf capable of asking ſuch Things of God as are very 
teful for him, and very uncapable of deſiring ſuch as are 
xmuicious to him; for this would not be a Prayer, but a 
kt! Imprecation. | 

vecrat. Hold a little, my dear Alcibiades; tis poſſible 


ee may be found ſome Perſon wiſer than you and J, 


% might with good Reaſon reprehend us, and tell us, 
are very much in the wrong thus to blame Ignorance, 
Aout adding what ſort of Ignorance it is that we con- 


en. 


— — 


W is a Paſſage of Hamer, in the firſt Book of his Od at 
„beginning 


M 2 | demn, 
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demn, and in wha« it conſis. For if 
Ignorance is bad in ſome Things, ts 
good in others. | 

Alcib. How do you ſay, Socrates ? Is there any Thing 
of what kind ſoever, of which 'tis more uteful to be g- 
norant, than to know it ? 

Socrat. So I think, and you think otherwiſe. 

Alcib. That I do, I proteſt. 


Igncrance is 
ſomctime good, 


Socrat. Yet I ſhall never believe you capable of being 
irritated againſt your Mother with the Fury either of an Ml / 
Oreſtes, or an Alcmeon, or any the like Parricides, if Ml " 
there have been any others who have committed the ſame | l 
Crimes. | 5 

Alcib. Ah! Socrates, I intreat you in the Name of 
God, alter your Diſcourſe. þ 

Socrat. Alcibiades, you are to blame to defire that of 1 
me; of me, I ſay, who tell you, I don't think you ca- * 
pable of committing thoſe Crimes. You could do no more} 11 
if I accus'd you of em. But ſince theſe Actions appear 5 
ſo abominable tc you, that one muſt not name em unlels K 
there be an abſolute Neceſſity for it; with all my Hearty - 
ſo let it be. I only ask you, do you think, if Ori 
had been in his Senſes, and had known what was golf, 


and uſeful for him, he would not have dar'd to do what 
he did ? | 
Alcib. No, certainly. 
Socrat. Neither he nor any Body elſe would have done i 
Alcib. That's moſt certain. 
Socrat. Then in my Opinion this Ignorance of what 
good and uſeful, is a great Evil. | 
Alcib. I am of the fame Mind. | 
Socrat. And that either in. Oreftzs, or any other Perſo 
Alcib. I am fully perſuaded of that. | 
Socrat. Let us examine this Matter yet a little fart 
Suppoſe then ꝰ ĩt had formerly come into your Het: ; 


— 


— —— 


- — 


* The Latin Interpreters have tranſlated this Paſſage, 4 
Plu:o had ſaid, if . come into your Head on a ſudden 0 f 
„ Pericles, your Twror and Friend; not conlidering that „ 


* 
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ſudden, that it was a good and laudable Action for 
you to go and kill Pericles your Tutor and Friend; and 
that you had taken a Dagger, and gone directly to his 
Door, to ask if he were at Home, as having a Deſign 


gainſt him alone, and not any other; and that you had 


been told he was within, I don't mean by this, that 
vou could ever have been capable of committing ſo hor- 
ible an Action; but I make this Suppoſition, to ſhew 
you, that there's nothing hinders, but a Man who knows 
wot what is comely and honourable, may be in a Diſpo- 
ition of taking that for very gocd which is in it ſelf very 
xril: Don't you think ſo as well as I ? 
. 1 am perfectly of the ſame Mind. 

WM S$crat. To go on, then: Suppoſing you had been told 
F Pericles was at Home, and you had gone in, and ſeen 
m, but not known him, and imagin'd that you ſaw 
ſmebody elſe ; would you have had the Boldneſs to kill 
im? No, certainly, for your Deſign would have been 
mly againſt him; and every Time you had been at his 
Houſe on the ſame Deſign, and had miſtaken him for 
mother, you would not have done him the leaſt In- 


wy. 
Leib. That's very certain. 


unn 


J 

uke Plate fall into a very ridiculous Fault. For to {jeak thus, 
rules muſt have been ſtill living. An Plat had been ſaying, 
lat Arcl.elews, Kirg o Macedonia, had been aſſaſſinated, and we 
"ww Per cles died twenty Ye.rs before. How then ſhall this 
tradition be reconci.'d? How ſhall we ſecure Pe from 
bis Fault of which he is not gnilty, ſecing he ſpeaks the con- 
it) in Gorgias and Theages ? There's no great Difficulty in the 
ter, "ris only to tranſlate as the Greek Terms will bear; 
thad formerly come into your Head on a ſudden ; that is, if while 
cles was living, &c, By this Means we not only prevent a 
at Miitake, in regard of. the Time, but alſo eſcape a great 
Wt againſt the Rules of Decency. For that Pericles ſhould be 
{alive when Socrates ſpeaks thus to -Acitiades, is a hard and 
dus Suppoſition : But ſuppoſing Pericles to be dead, it has not 
ume Harſhneſs in it. CAtheneus would not have forgot to 
fre this Paſlage to itrengthen his Chicanery againſt Placo's 
la, if he had not very well underſtood it would bear ano- 
Int. rp:eration beſides that given it by his Tranſlators. 


M 3 Socrat. 
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the Walls that ought to be built, about the Fortificauo 
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Socrat. What then ? Do you think Oreftes would have 
laid his parricidial Hands on his Mother, if he had miſ- 
taken her for another ? 

Alcib. No, doubtleſs. 

Secrat. For he did not deſign to kill the firſt Woman 
he met, nor the Mother of this or that Perſon ; but had 
a Mind to kill his own Mother. | 

Alcib. You ſay right. 

Socrat. Then this ſort of Ignorance is very good for 
thoſe that are in ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind as his, and 
have ſuch kind of Fancies in their Head. 

Al-ib. So ] think. 

Secrat. By this, then, you plainly ſee, that on ſome 
Occajions, and in ſome Perſons whoſe Minds are diſpos'd 
after a certain Manner, Ignorance is a Good, and not an 
Evil, as you juſt now ſuppos'd. 

Alcib, I perceive it very well. 

Socrat. If you will take the Pains to examine what! 


am now going to ſay, how ſtrange ſoever it may at fuk \ 
ſeem to you, it may be you ll be of the ſame Mind with * 
me. | 
Alcib. Well, Socrates, what is it? 4 
Socrat. Tis true, that poſſibly all the“ Sciences with 5, 
out the Knowledge of that which is very good, are ſeldomgWho 
of Uſe to thoſe that poſſeſs em; nay, moſt common 
are pernicious to em. Follow me a little in you 
Thoughts, I intreat you. When we are about to ſay 0 4! 
do any Thing, is it not altogether neceſſary either tha d 
we really know what we are going to do or ſay, or at cap do 


that we think we know it ? 

Alcib. Without Doubt: 

Socrat. According to this Principle, the Orators wh 
every Day adviſe the People, give them Advice abo 
what they know, or at leaſt think they know. 80 
give 'em Counſel about Peace and War, others abo 


* All the Sciences are uſcleſs without the Knowledge o 
which is very good. 


Gatt 
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Gates, and Arſenals. In a word, all that the City does 
for it ſelf, or againſt another City, is not done but by the 
Advice of Orators. 

Alcib. *Tis true. 

gocrat. Obſerve well what follows, and ſee if I can fi- 
mh my Proof. Don't you divide the People into wiſe 
Men and Fools ? 

Acib. Yes. 

$:crat. Don't you call the greateſt Number Fools, and 
the leaſt wife Men ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Secrat. Is it not with reference to ſomething that you 
all 'em ſo? 
| Al:ib. Moſt certainly. 
docrat. Do you then call him a wife Man, who can 


vive this Counſel without knowing what is belt, or in 
what Time it is beſt ? 


Alcib. No, certainly. 
decrat. Nor do you call him wiſe, who can make 


War, but knows not when or how, nor how long 'tis 
| ſo to do ? 


Alcib. No, not I. 

decrat. Neither do you call thoſe Magiſtrates wiſe, 
wo know how to put to Death, to fine, and to b.nith ; 
d yet know not when, or on what Occaſion, theſe Pu- 
lments are beſt and moſt juſt. 

Acib. No, indeed. 

vcrat. Well, then, when any one knows well how 
do all theſe Things, and theſe Sciences are accom- 
ed with the Knowledge of that which is very good, 
ad this is the ſame with the Knowledge of that which 
very uſeful, as you have granted) we call this Man 
le, and ſay he is very capable to adviſe and con- 
d himſelf, and govern the Commonwealth. And 
e ſay directly the contrary of him who does not 
the Knowledge of that which is good to theſe 


) ences N 


eib. This muſt be granted. 


M 4 


Sacrat. 
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Socrat. When “ a Man knows how to mount a Horſe, 
to draw a Bow, to wreſtle, in a word, to perforin any 
of the like Exerciſes, or is well inſtructed in any other 
Art; how do you call him, when he knows perfectly 
well what is moſt conformable to the Art he profeſles? 
Don't you call him a Querry that employs himſelf in 
anaging of Horſes, him a Wreſtler that makes it his 
Buſineſs to wreſtle, and him a Muſician who underſtands 
Mufick, and ſo of the reſt? Don't you give them all ſuch 
Names as are deriv'd from their Art, and are ſuitable to 
it? Or do you give them other Appellations ? 
Alcib. We give them only ſuch Names as are taken 
from their Art. p 
Socra?t. Do you think *tis of abſolute Neceſſity that he 
wio well underitands the Art of which he makes Pro- 
ſeſſion, ſhould alio be a wife Man; or ſhall we ſay he 
may be far from that Character? 
eib. He may be very far from it, Socrates. 
Socrat. + What will you ſay of a Republick compos'd 
of Wreſtlers, Pipers, Archers, and other ſuch kind « 
People, mingled with ſuch Perſons as we have been ſpeak 
ing of, ſome of whom know how to make War, other 
to condemn to Death; and with thoſe Stateſmen, wit 
are bloated with Pride on the Account of their pretendet 
Capacity in Politicks? Suppoting all theſe People t 
have Knowledge of what is very good, and that there 
but one ſingle Man among them all who knows eithe 
on what Occaſion, or with whom each of theſe differe 
Arts ought to be uſed ? 
Alcib. I ſhould ſay, Socrates, that would be a vi 
ill-compos'd Commonwealth. 


— 


— 


» He is going to prove that to be skilful in the Art a). 
probe ſſes, 18 = manchem to merit the Name of a wile Man 
1 This is a ſubtile Satire againſt the Republick of the 4 
nians, in which all Arts and Sciences were ſeen to flouriſa, | 
the Knowledge of what is very good was not to be jound ther 
and therefore nothing but Con uſion and Diſorder was to be Its 


among them. 


Socrt 
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Socrat. Much more would you ſay ſo, when you faw 
every one full of Ambition, and ſtriving to engroſs the 
geateſt Part of Affairs to himſelf; that he might ſtill 
exceed himſelf, and become every Day more powerful 
in that Part of the Government which is the moſt noble : 
And if you ſhould at the ſame Time ſee every one making 
horrible Miſtakes againſt the Knowledge of what is very 

vod, both on his own Account and that of the Com- 

WH nonwealth ; becauſe he conducts himſelf by Opinion 

Wi vithout Underſtanding, This being the State of the 
Caſe, ſhould we not have great Reaſon to ſay that ſuch 

n Wiz &:j-5/ic4 can't chuſe but be full of Diſorder and In- 
uſuce ? 

Alcib. This is manifeſtly true. 

Secrat. Have we not agreed that it is abſolutely ne- 
eſſary for us either to believe we know, or elſe really 
tb know what we are about to do or ſay without any 
ether Deliberation ? | 
Aeib. That has been agreed between us. 
docrat. Have we not likewiſe acknowledged, that 
wen any Man does that which he knows, or thinks he 
knows; provided he poſſeſſes the Knowledge of that 
ch is very good, great Advantage hence accrues both 
bhimſelf and to the State? 
leib. Who can doubt that ? 

4 And that when 'tis otherwiſe, the contrary 
Aues? 5 

Alcib. That's evident. 

erat. Do you ſtill perſiſt in the ſame Sentiments ? 
Alcib. I do. © ESE 

rat. Have you not ſaid, that the greateſt Number is 
4 of Fools, and that of wiſe Men the leaR ? 

* Ye and I ſay the ſame ſtill. 

rat. Did we n6t upon this ſay, that the greateſt 
ber keep at a Piltance from thar which is good, 


* 


—— * 4 1 


7 S 


The Knowledge of that which is very good conducts and 
8 = ＋ not only in the 1 hir gs we know, but alfo in thoſe 
not. | 


X 5 becauſe 
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becauſe they uſually abandon themſelves to Opinion with. 
out Underſtanding. [PTE 10] 

Alcib. Yes, ſo we ſalde. | 

Socrat. Then *tis uſeful for this great Number to know 

nothing, and to believe they know nothing, becauſe what 
they know, or believe they know, they will be willing to | 
put in Execution ; and in ſo doing, inſtead of gaining any 
Advantage, they will receive great Prejudice. 

Alcib. You fay true. | | 

Socrat. By this then you ſee very well, that I had Ren- 
ſon when I told you juſt now, that poſſibly all Sciences, 


without the Knowledge of what is very good, were ſeldom 

uſeful to thoſe that poſſeſs'd them, but were moſt com- 

monly very pernicious to them. Were you not then ſen- 

fible of this 'T ruth ? h 

i Alcib. 1] was not then ſenſible of it, Socrates, but now WM ;; 
am. 

Socrat. Then a City which would be well govern'd, WF |: 
and a Soul that would live well, applies it ſelf only to | 
this Science; as a ſick Man commits himſelf to his Phy. WM :; 
fician; and as a Sailor, that would arrive ſafe at biz tu 
Port, obeys his Pilot. Without this the greater For. en 

* This is one of the moſt difficult Places in Plato Marſlus Fi ne 
cinus, and De Serres have tranſlated it very ill, and have rather by 
obfcur'd than interpret: d it. However Feinus ſuſpected that i dor 
was Corrupted, ho he Coul.1 not COTTECL it. | am ot Oy inion imp 
that we ſhould read EU for un, and e for JD. But that ig A, 
not all, the principal Fault in the Text co tits in the Wo: 
A ns, Which makes a very ill Senſe,; we mult therefore us 8 0 
(e arily read TUXNsS, and take away the Toint. F ato's Seni 40 
is, that without the Knowledge of what is very good, th — 


greater Fortune a Sou or a City enjoys, the greater Crime 
will they commit to ſariate their Faſhions. The Cor: vp'1dl 
came from the Word xLuynr, wh.ch is 3 or 4 Lines hitzhe 
But Tlato (peaks no more of the Soul than he does o: the Ul 
and conſequently could not repeat «uy ns. He Certainly wit 
runs, and this Mcde of Specch e T&pign TS TH TUY 
is very elegant, q magrs forma affiaurir, properly, the n 
Fortune Illi. on their Poep. The Beauty ft this Principic, and! 
Truth which it contains, prove the Neceſſi y of reſtoring !! 
Senſt after this Manner; The greater Fortune wicked e 
have, the greater Sins do they commit. 


cu 
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fune, Men or States enjoy, the greater 


| : OY 3: 1 1 
Crimes will they commit, either to ac- The mor 


proſperous Men 


quire Riches, or to augment their Power, are, the great-- 
or ſatiate their Paſſions. He that poſ- er Crimes they 


ſefſes all the Arts and Sciences, and is de commit, ii 


litute of this, will be driven about, and they have not 


toſs'd by each of them, and be really Tele of * 


batter'd with a furious Tempeſt; and is very good. 
having neither Helm nor Pilot, 'tis im- 

roſlible he ſhould go very far, and his Ruin muſt needs 
be near. Methinks what the Poet ſpeaks of one whom 
he would diſpraiſe, may be applied to him: * He knew 
(ſays he) many Things, but knew them all amiſs. 

Alcib. How can one make ſuch an Application as this, 
Socrates ? For my Part I don't think there is any Juſineſs 
in it. 

Socrat. On the contrary, I ſay there is a great deal of 
juſtneſs in it. For, my dear Alcibiades, tis a fort of 
Enigma. Homer and the other Poets 
ve full of them. For all Poeſy is na- All Poeſy is 
turally enigmatick, and *tis not given to Enigmatick. 
every Man to penetrate thoſe Obſcuri- 
ties: And if beſides its being Enigmatick, it be handled 
by envious Poets, who inſtead of diſcovering their Wiſ- 
wm to us, only ſeek to hide it from us; *tis then almoſt 
mpoſhble to ſound their Thoughts. But you'll never 
ule Homer, that moiſt wiſe and divine Poet, of being 
gnorant that *tis impoſſible to know amiſs what one 
ons; *tis he that ſays of Margites, that + he knew ma- 


ä 


*Or 1hus, 
To a great Sum his Knowledge did amount, 
Burt a he knew rurn'd to an ill Account. 
mmer made a Poum aga'nſt one Marg.res, who knew much, 
t ſpent his Lie in 1d'enets and Debauchery; a certain 
phat he did not poſſeſs the Knowledge of what is very good, 
1: rOcm, which was made up of a Mixture of Heroick and 
e Verſes, is loſt: In which Homer turn'd the pungent 
v4 es of thote ſarirical Pieces wh.ch were in Vogue before 
um. into pleatant Stories and Jeſts; and by this Means was 
de firit hat gave us any Strokes of Comedy, Sce the fitth 
Wer o Arifterie o, the Arr of Poetry. 


— 


FU * 


one thinks one is asking true 
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ny Things, but new them all amiſs: And he ſpeaks 
r for he puts [he knew] for his Learning, 


[ami/5] for unhappy ; which Terms could not wel! 


enter into the Compoſition of his Verſe : But what he 
certainly meant by it, is, that Margites had a great deal 
of Learning and ledge, and that 
All — this was an unha 
are : f 
withour 4 Knowledge to him. If this Know] 
Knowledge of was unfortunate to him, he muſt n 
what is good. have been a poor Man, if we will ad- 
here to what has been ſaid. 


Alcib. So I think, Socrates, I ſhould ſcarce yield to | 


the moſt evident Truths, if I ſhould not grant that. 
Socrat. You have Reaſon. But, Alcibiades, I intreat 
you, let us aſſure our ſelves of the Truth. You ſee how 


.many Doubts and Uncertainties preſent themſelves. You 


have your Share of them, for you go ſometimes to the 
right, and ſometimes to the left. That which ſeems true 
to ycu this Minute, you receive as ſuch ; and the very 
next Moment 'tis quite another Thing in your Opinion. 
Let us ende:vour to know where to 2 And as | have 
already ſ. id, if the God to whom you are going to pray, 
ſhould ſuddenly appear to you, and ſhould ask you be- 
fore you have begun your Prayers, if you would be fatis- 
fed that he ſhould grant you ſome one of thoſe 'Things 
we firſt ſpoke of; or rather ſuppoſing he ſhould permit 
you to make your Requeſt, which would you thi. moſt 
ſafe and advantagious to you, whether to receive what 
he ſhould give you, or to obtain what you ſhould ask of 
him ? 

Alcib. T ſolemnly proteſt, Socrates, I know not how 
to anſwer you: For nothing ſeems to me to be more 
fooliſh, nd more to be avoided with the greateſt Care 
than to run the Riſque of asking real Evils of Gd, whil 

3 of him, id ther: 
by to expoſe one's ſelf, as you have very well ſaid, 
retract the next Moment, and make new Requeits quilt 
contrary to the former. 

Socrat. Is it not for this Reaſon that that ancient Poet 
I was ſpeaking of in the Beginning of our Diſcourſe, 


and 


ppy or unfortunate 
if 
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and who underſtood theſe Things better than we, would 
have us end our Prayers with theſe Words ; And keep 
evil Things from us, even when we ak them of thee ? 
' Alcib. So I ſuppoſe. 

Socrat. In like Manner the Lacedemonians, whether 

imitate this Poet, or have of themſelves found out 

this Truth, make both in publick and private a Prayer 
much like it. For they deſire the Gods 
to give them that which is comely wwith 2 _o _ yer of 
that which is good. They were never „n, 
heard to make any other Prayer ; and 
yet they are as happy as any People in the World : And 
if they have ſometimes ſeen an Interruption in the Courſe 
of their Succeſſes, however none can juſtly blame their 
Prayer. For the Gods are free, and it 
depends on their Will, whether they Gol is free, and 
will grant what is deſir'd of them, or e e- 
give what is contrary to it. And on this Bog anal 
Occaſion I'll tell you another Story, out being un juſt. 
which I have often heard related by 
ſome ancient People. The Atbenians being engag'd for- 
nerly in a War with the Lacedemonians, it happen'd that 
they were always beat in every Battle that was fought : 
being deeply concern'd at this Misfortune, and ſeeki 


ters Conſultations they thought it the beſt Expedient to 
kr1 to the Oracle of Ammon, to enquire of him the 
in Win of their Misfortunes, and to pray him to tell 
of em why the Gods granted Victory rather to the Lace- 

emonians than to the Athenians, who every Day of- 
a them a great Number of choicer Sacrifices, who en- 
re WWihed their Temples with nobler Offerings, who annu- 
ade more magnificent and more devout Proceſ- 
uin their Honour; and, in a word, who themielves 
' were at greater Expence in their Worſhip than all 
of the Greeks together. Whereas (laid they) 
* / 1cedemonians have no Regard to theſe Ceremcnies, 
re ſo covetous in reference to the Gods, that they 
« them mutilated Victims, and are at much leis Charge 


' frery Thing that concerns Religion than the Athen 


ans, 


Means to divert theſe Miſeries that impended, at laſt after 
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after ſome Time, recalling the Ambaſſ1dor, he told him, 
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ans, tho' they infinitely exceed 'em in Riches. Aſter 
they had thus preſented their Reaſons, they ask'd how 
thoſe Miſeries that preſs'd their City might be diverted. 
The Prophet gave 'em no immediate Anſwer, for doubt- | 
leſs the God would not permit him to give any. But 


This is the Anſwer Ammon gives the Athenians ; he loves 
the Benedifions of the Lacedemonians much more than 
all the Sacrifices of the Greeks. This was all he aid. 
By the Benedictions of the Lacedemo- 
Prayers called #4ans, 1 ſuppoſe, he only meant their 
Benedictions Prayers, which indeed are more perfect 
| than thoſe of any other People. For 
as for the reſt of the Greeks, ſome of them indeed of- 
fer'd Bulls with gilded Horns, and others conſecrated 
rich Oblations to the Gods ; but at the ſame Time re- 
queſted in their Prayers whatever their Paſſions ſuggeſted, 
without info: ming themſelves, whether what they ask'd 
was Good or Evil. But the Gods, who hear ther 
Blaſphemies, are not pleas'd with thoſe magnificent Pro- 
ceſſions, nor do they accept their coſtly Sacrifices. 
Therefore nothing requires ſo much Precaution and At- 
tention as Prayer; to know what we ought to ſay, and 
what not. You'll find many other Things in Homer, MW 0! 
which amount to the ſame Thing with the Story I have t 
been telling you. For he ſays, the Trojans, when they MW CU 
built a Fort, offer'd whole Hecatombs to the Immortal © 
Gods, that the Winds carried a pleaſant Odour fron Ml. 
Earth to Fexwven; and yet that the Gods refus'd to ac- " 
cept all this, but „jected it, becauſe they had an Aver: br 
fron to the ſecred City of Troy, for Priamus, and all 6⁰ 


his People. So that it was to no Puri - 
God is not to be Pole for them to offer Sacrifice. \ 
corriupicd by m:ke Preſents to the Gods that Ml 
Bribes. them; for the Deity is not to be e 
rupted by Bribes, like a covetous! /:u'"! 1 fees 


And we ſhould be Fools, if we ſhould pretend by i "ou 
Means to render our ſelves more agreeable to the Gov due 
than the Locedemonians. For it would be a very ho! vell 


rible and moſt unworthy Thing, for the Gods to hav /%ur 
more 
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more Regard to our Gifts and Sacrifices, than to our Souls, 
in diſtinguiſhing thoſe that are truly Holy and Righteous, 
But they have Regard only to our Souls, and not at all 
to our Proceſſions, or Sacrifices, upon which the moſt 
profligate Perſons, and thoſe Cities whoſe Sins both a- 
gainſt God and Man ariſe to the great- 

eſt Height, commonly value themſelves God only re- 
more than good Men. Nor do the gore he 1 
Gods ever fuller themſelves to be biaſi'd offer Sacrifices 
by Preſents, but deſpiſe all thoſe Things, to him. 

as the God himſelf, and his Prophet, 

have aſſur'd us. 

So that it ſeems plain, that nothing is ſo precious as 
Wiſdom and Juſtice, both in the Sight of Gods and Men. 
And none are truly Juſt, and truly Wiſe, 
but thoſe who both in their Words and In what ti ue 
Actions know how to acquit themſelves Juſtice and true 
of their Duty both to the Gods and to Wiſtom conſiſt, 
Men. Therefore I would now wil- | 
lingly know what your Sentiments are about what I 
have been faying. 

flcib. For my Part, Socrates, I can't chuſe but con- 
ſorm my Sentiments in this Matter to yours, and thoſe 
of that God of whom we have been ſpeaking. Would 
it be reaſonable for me to go about to oppoſe my weak 
Underſtanding to that of a God, and to contradict his 
Oracles ? | 
Scrat. Don't you remember you told me you were 
a- n great Perplexity, for Fear you ſhould at unawares 
er- bay for Evil Things while you defign'd only to ask for 
a Good 2 
2-47-16. J remember it very well, Socrates. 
WY Socrar. You fee tis not at all ſafe for you to go and 
„Ruy in the Temple, in the Condition you are in, leſt the 
ed hearing your Blaſphemies ſhould reje& your Sacri- 

be, and to puniſh you, ſhould give you what you 
(oF "ould not have: I am therefore of the Mind that 'tis 

ach better for you to be ſilent, for I know you very 

well. Your Pride, for that's the ſofteſt Name I can give 


Jour Imprudence ; your Pride, I ſay, probably will not 
| oy” 
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permit you to uſe the Prayer of the Lacedemonian:. 


Therefore tis altogether neceſſary you ſhould wait for 
ſome Perſon to teach you how you ought to behave your 


| ſelf both towards the Gods and Men. 


Alcib. And when will that Time come, Socrates? 
And who is he that will inftrut me? With what Plea- 
ſure ſhould I look upon him ! 

Socrat. He will do it, who takes a 

That is God. true Care of you. But methinks, as we 

read in Homer, that Minerva diſſipated 

. den, the Miſt that cover'd Diomedes's Eyes, | 
Darknet.fihe and hinder'd him from diſtinguiſhing 

Mind. God from Man, fo 'tis necelf he 

ſhould in the firſt Place ſcatter the Dirk: 

neſs that covers your Soul, and afterwards give you thoſe 

Remedies that are neceſſary to put you in a Condition of 

diſcerning Good and Evil ; for at preſent you know nct 

how to make a Difference between them. 

Alcib. Let him ſcatter, then, let him deſtroy this Dark- 
neſs. of mine, and whatever elſe he pleaſes; I abandon 
my ſelf to his Conduct, and am very ready to obey all 
his Commands, provided I may but be made better by 


them. 
Socrat. Do not doubt of that. For 
God has a ſirgu- this Governor I tell you of, has a fun- 
lar Love ſor gular Affection for you. | 
men, Alcis. I think J muſt defer my Sa- 
crifice to that Time. 
Sacrat. You have Reaſon, tis more ſafe ſo to do than 
to run ſo great a Riique. 
Alcib. Well, then, I'll defer it, Socrates ; and to ex- 
preſs my Thankfulneſs for the good Counfel you have 
iven me, give me Leave to place on your Head th 
8 which I wear on mine. We'll preſent othe 
Crowns to the Gods, and all the Service we owe them 
when I ſee that happy Day ; it will not be long before! 
come, if they pleale. | 
Socrat. I receive this Favour with very great Plex 
ſure ; and ſhall always kindly accept whatever comes 
from you. And as Creon (in Euripides) ſeeing Tirefiai 
| approach 
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zpproach him with a Crown of Gold, which was the firſt 
Fruits of the Spoils of the Enemy, and with which the 
Athenians had hor.our'd him for his Art, 

fad, I take this Crown which is the Be Bow 5 
hon of Victory, for a good Omen ; for 2 ” I 
jeu ſee, we are alſo in a great Storm of 

Var: So I muſt ſay, I take the Honour ] receive at 
your Hand for a happy Preſage; for J am in no leſs a 
Tempeſt than Creon, while I am endeavouring to gain 
the Victory over all your Lovers. 


THE 
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The ArGUMENT. 


HE Ancients cited this Dialogue under 
* the Title of Wiſdom, or that of Philo 
 ſophy, as may be ſeen in Diogenes La 

ertius: But how old ſoewer theſe Titles 
are, they were given by Philoſophers that 
were unacquainted with the Deſign of S0. 
crates, who here propoſes only to treat“ 
the Education of Children, which is the Baſis and Four 
dation of Philoſophy. As Plants do not thrive well, ut 
leſs in Ground that is well prepar'd, and which has been 
wariouſly manured, and alſo receives the benign Infiu- 
ences of the Heawens; fo Virtues will not grow, unle/s 


in @ Soul well cultivated, and under the Influences a 
the 
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le Divine Favour : On this good Education, not only 
the Happineſs of Families depends, but alſo that Ci- 
ties, Republicks, and all States; this is what Socrates 
mndeavours to maintain in this Dialogue. The young Peo- 
ile of the beft Families of Athens, dazzled with the Glory 
Cimon, Themiſtocles, and Pericles ; and full of wain 
Ambition, thought of nothing but of adhering to the So- 
hit, who promiſed to make them very great Politicians, 
and to put them into a F, of governing the Athe- 
nians and their Allies. Their Parents were tinfur'd 
with the ſame Folly : The wijeft of them were thoſe that 
ſtard the Conſequences of this Ambition, and only diſce- 
ver d the Dangers to which their Children were eæpos d by 
the Corruption of thoſe that inſtructed Youth. Socrates 
lere diſcourſes with a Father and a Son of this Character. 
The Son aims only to make himſelf a good Prince; and the 
Father does not blame this Ambition of his Son, provided 
te avoided the Corruption that reigned at that Time. All 
the Bufineſs is to find a good Maſter. Socrates makes an 
admirable Improvement of this Diſpoſition of theirs, to 
he, that one Man can never teach another true Wiſdam, 
which alone makes Men govern well ; but that the ſpecial 
| Favour of God is requiſite to this Purpoſe, without which 
all the Endeawvours of Mz:fters and Scholars too prove uſe- 
kſs: And this he confirms by Examples. This is the true 
duyjet of this Dialogue, in which we find divers ſurpri- 
ang Truths which ſhall be explain'd in their place. This 
Converſation paſs'd that Year in which the Athenians 
were beat at Epheſus by Tiſaphernus ; which was the 4th 
Var of the 92d Olympiad, 407 Years before the Birth of 
Chriſt, Plato being 20 Years of Age, was then the Diſ- 
"* of Socrates. 

| e Character of this Dialogue is the ſame with that 
eue former. | 


f | Demo- 


| 
' 
; 
| 
{1 
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Demodocus, Socrates, Theages. 


F,Ocrates, I have a great Mind todiſ- 
a} courſe with you a little in private, . 
if you are at Leiſure; and if you | 
| are not, I inireat you to take a ä 
little Time for my Sake, unleſs Wi 
| ' your Buſineſs is very urgent. 
Soc. I have always Leiſure, and more to ſerve you than Wl | 
any other Perſon. If you have a Mind to diſcourſe with Wl { 
me, I am ready for you. t 
m. Shall we retire into the Porch WM 
ix Ve need the of the Temple of Jupiter Eleutherius? I 

p of a God, So. Wh 

who is a Sa- 0c. at you pleaſe. th 
viour, when Dem. Let us go, then, Socrates; Wn 
we takeAdvice methinks Animals, and even Man him- 
about the de ſelf, are like Plants: For we who ms 
cation of youth. nure the Earth, know by Experience that 
tis eaſy to prepare all Thug neceſſary, before we plant; 
but when that which we have planted is come up, the 
Care and Pains we muſt take about it is very great and 
troubleſome. Tis the ſame with Men: And I judge of 
others by my ſelf. There's my Son: Ever ſince he has 
been born, his Education will not ſuffer me to reſt one 
Moment, but keeps me in continual Fear. Without en- 
tering into any particular Account of all the Occaſions «i 
Fear I have — him, I'll tell you one which bes 
dut very lately appear'd ; and that is, an Ambition he h 
which indeed is not diſhonourable, but is a very nice 2 


Demod. (FF 
* 
* 
N % 
8 


— 


* In the Original Demodecss (peaks like a good honeſt Coun 
tryman, who is wholly tak en up with Hu, bandry: But I dont 
8 it neceſſary to make my Tranſlation ſpeak after tb 


danger 


W Occaſions of Life, tis much more fo in 
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dangerous Thing, and makes me afraid. He would fain 
fall upon the Study of * Wiſdom. Probably ſome of 
his Companions, and ſome young People of our Town 
who frequent Athens, give him an Account of ſome 
Diſcourſes they have heard, which have diſturb'd his 
Brain. For he's ſo full of Emulation, that he continu- 
ly torments me with importunate Intreaties, that I would 
give a Piece of Money to ſome Sophiſt, to accompliſh him. 
Tis not the Charge that I fear; but I ſee this Paſſion 
of his will expoſe him to 2 Danger. Hitherto I 
have reſtrain'd him, by amuſing him with Words ; 
but now that I ſu I can be Maſter of him no lon- 
ger, I think the beſt Courſe I can take, is to conſent to 
let him take his own Courſe, for fear the Converſation 
he may have in ſecret, and without my Knowledge, 
ſhould corrupt him. Therefore I am now come to Athens, 
to put him under the Tuition of ſome Sophiſt : And ' tis 
rery happy that I have met you; for you are the Perſon 
hom above all others I ſhould wiſh to conſult upon 
ths Affair. If therefore have any Advice to give 
ne, I earneſtly intreat it of you, and you are too juſt to 
rfuſe me. 

Soc. But have you not often heard, 
Denodocus, that Advice is a facred 
Thing? And if it is ſacred in all other 


Advice is ſa- 
cred, and conſe- 
quently ought 
not to be lightly 
given; bitt well 
thought on. 


dis: For of all Things on which a Man 
an ask Advice, there is nothing more 
Wine than that which ref the Edu- 
ation of Children. Firſt, then, let you 
nd I agree what it is preciſely that you 
2, and about what we are to confllt, 
* | underſtand one Thing, and you 
er, (as it may often happen) and 
the End of our Diſcourſe we both appear ridiculous 


Nothirgismore 
divine than 
whar belongs to 
the Education 
o Children. 


* 


3 


: Wisdom is a Word that fignifics divers Things, as Know- 


ge. Skill, Virtue. Flas uſes itfor that Science which teach- 
ho to goyern States. 


to 
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to our ſelves, for having talk'd ſo long without unde: 
ſtanding one another. 

Dem. You ſay right, Socrates. 

Soc. I ſay right, ay certainly — - And yet! 
don't ſay ſo right as I thought, but retract in part; for 
it comes into my Mind, that this young Man may have a 
Defire very different from that which we think he has; 
which would render us ſtill more ridiculous for conſulting 
about quite another Thing than the Object of his Wiſe. 
Tis beſt therefore to begin with him, and ask him, what 
it is that he deſires ? 

Dem. Yes, certainly, that's the beſt Way. 

Soc. But, I pray, what is this fine young Man's 
Name ? 

Dem. His Name is Theages. 

Soc. What an excellent and ſacred Name have you 
given him! Well, then, Theages, you defire to become 


wiſe, and you urge your Father to find you a Man who 
Converſation may furniſh you with that Wiſdom wit ! 
which you are ſo much in Love? f 
The. Ves. th 
Soc. Who are thoſe Perſons you call wiſe ? Are the 
ſuch as are skilful in what they have learnt, or the 1gn0: 
rant? ten 
The. Such as are skilful. M. 
Soc. What! has not your Father caus'd you to be in 
ſtructed in every Thing that the Children of our bei, 
Citizens learn, as to read, to play on muſical Inlug” : 
ments, to wreſtle, and to perform all other Exe 7 
ciſes? 8 
The. Yes, my Father has caus'd me to be tau“ WW: 
this. 7 
4 
—— — Th 
| "Ser 


* The Athenians were very careful to give fine ſacred - 
to their Children: But all Names are falle, when the, 
deſcribe the Character of thoſe to whom they arc given. 
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doc. Well, then; and do you think there is any other 
Science in which your Father is obliged to cauſe you to 
be inſtructed ? 

The, Yes, without Doubt. 

doc. What Science is that? Tell me, that I may ren- 
der you ſome Service in the Matter. 

The. My Father very well knows it, for I have very 
cen told him of it; but he is pleas'd to ſpeak after 
bach a Manner to you, as if he did not know what I 
WM d:fir'd. There's no Day paſſes but he diſputes with me, 
and ſtill refuſes to commit me to the Care of ſome skilful 
Man. 

Soc. But all that you have hitherto ſaid to him, has 
pad only between you two. Now therefore, take 
me for an Arbitrator ; and before me declare what Sci- 
ence it is you have a Mind to attain. For if you were 
willing to learn that Science which teaches how to ſteer 
Ships, and I ſhould ask you, Theages, what Science is it 
n which you complain your Father is not willing to have 
you inſtructed; would you not immediately anſwer me, 
that 'tis the Science of Pilots ? 

The, Yes, doubtleſs. 

Soc. And if you were willing to learn the Art which 
teaches how to drive Chariots, would you not in like 
Manner tell me, 'tis that of Charioteers ? 

The, I ſhould tell you the very ſame Thing. 

dec. Has that, of which you are ſo deſirous, a Name, 
07 has it none? 

The. I believe it has a Name. 
dec. Do you know it, then, without knowing the 
Name of it ? | 
he. I know it, and I know the Name of it too. 
dec. Tell me what it is, then. 


De. What other Name can it have than that ot 
deicnce? | 


um 


x 8 . - . . ” 
, his Name is too general, and does not ſufficiently explain 
* Thing cnquir'd after, a* Senate is going to ſhew, 


Sor, 
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Soc. But is not the Art of Charioteers alſo a Science? 
What do you think tis a Piece of Ignorance ? 
The. W 

Soc. Then 'tis a Science: What is the Uſe of it? Does 
it not teach us to guide the Horſes that are faſten'd to; 
Chariot ? 

The. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. And is not the Art of Pilots alſo a Science? 

The. So I think. 

Soc. Is it not that which teaches us how to guide 
Ships ? 

The. The very ſame. 

Soc. Well, what is that which you have a Mind to 
learn ? And what does that teach us to govern ? | 

The. I think it teaches us to govern Men. 

Soc. What, fick Men? 

The. No. 

Soc. For that belongs to the Medicinal Art, does it 
not? 

The. Who doubts it? 

Soc. Well, then, does it teach us to regulate the Cho 
of Muſicians ? 

The. Not at all. 

Soc. For that properly appertains to Muſick. 

The. True. 

Soc. But does it teach us to govern thoſe who perforn 
the Exerciſes ? 

The. No more than the others. 

Soc. For that belongs to the Gymnaſtick Art. Wit 
ſort of Men then does it teach us to govern ? Expli 
your ſelf clearly, as I have done on the other Sciences. 
The. It teaches us to govern thoſe who are in! 
City. 
a Put are there not fick Men too in the City ? 

The. Without Doubt there are; but I don't me! 
them : I ſpeak of the other Citizens. 
Soc. Let's ſee if I underſtand well of what Art Je 


ſpeak. I think you don't ſpeak of that which teache WF. 
to govern Mowers, Vine-dreſſers, Plow-men, S0Wn;1. 
and 'Threſhers ; for that belongs to Husbandry. N 
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( you ſpeak of that which teaches to govern thoſe that 
Mndle the Saw, the Plane, and the Lathe ; for that be | 
longs to the Joiner's Art. But you ſpeak of the Art that | 
ches to govern, not only theſe, but all other Artificers, | 
1 3 all private Perſons, both Men and Women : Perhaps 
ths is the Science you mean. FP } 
The. Tis the very ſame : I had no Deſign to ſpeak of i ; 
mv other. 4 
oc. But I pray anſwer me, did Æniſtbus who kill'd 
Hane non at Argos, govern thoſe ſorts of People, Arti- 1 
icers and private Perſons, both Men and Women, or 1 
cthers ? 4 
The. He govern'd only ſuch as theſe: Are there any 44 
oiherz to be govern'd ? | | 
Sc. Did not Peleus, the Son of Macus, likewiſe go- 
rern theſe at Pythia? And did not Periander, the Scn of 
(1;/elas, rule them at Corinth? Did not Archelaus, the 
don of Perdiccas, who ſoine few * Years ſince aſcended 
tae Throne of Macedonia, alſo command theſe ſorts of 
feople? And did not + Hippias the Son of Pifftratus, 
Fo governs in this City, rule our Citizens in like Manner? 
The. Who doubts it ? 
dec. Tell me, what do you call || Bs, the Sybil, ard 
Or Amphilytus, <vhen you would denote their Profeſſion ? 
be. What ſhould we call 'em but Diviners ? 


Ps —— — — „ 


*It was five or fix Years be ore, He was kill'd a: the Erd 
this very Year. 
| Hirpias, the Son of FVV raus, was Ty ant of Atlers forr 
Ka", according to Thraydices, he fiicceeded his Father, and 
'Hrrarclius Atter he had reign] four Years, he was ba- 
20 Years alter his Exe, was kil'd at the Battle 
where he bore Arms for the Perſians 
14a Prophet, who long before Xerxc; made a Deſcent 
| jredicied to the People all that ſhould befal 'em. 
me⸗ Ates ſome of h's Prophecics in his WIIIth Book, and 
em to be fo formal and plan, fince their Accom- 
that he ſays he neither darcs acute theſe Oracies 
Talthood himſelf, nor fuficr others to to do, or to refuſe to 
* Credit to 'em. Ari leb ane fe. RS of this Lie iner in h's 
May of Peace As tor Ampixlitis, 1 know nothing of him. 


Jet. I. N Loc. 


xpla 
ces. 
in ! 


? 
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Soc. Very well. Anſwer me after the ſame Manner 
about theſe : What do you call Hippias, and Periander 
when you would denote their Profeſſion by the Dominion 
they exerciſe ? | 

The. Tyrants, I think; What other Name can we 
give 'em? 

Soc. Then every one who deſires to command all the 
People in this City, deſires to acquire a Dominion like 
theirs, a tyrannical Dominion, and to become a Tyrant. 

The. I think ſo. 

Soc. This then is the Science with which you are ſo 
much in Love. 

The. That is a natural Conſequence of what I have ſaid, 

Soc. You area Villain! Do you defire to become our 
Tyrant; and have the Boldneſs to complain that your Fa 
ther does not put you under the Conduct of ſome per. 
{on that may qualify you for Tyranny ? * And you, De. 
modocus, who know your Son's Ambition, and have 
wherewith to ſend him to be accompliſh'd in this fine 
Science which he deſires; are not you aſham'd to envy 
him this Happineſs, and not to provide him ſome gre: 
Maſter ? But ſince he now complains of you, as you ieeg 


in my Preſence ; let us conſider whither to ſend hin 
and if we know any one whoſe Converſation may mak / 
him an accompliſh'd Tyrant. f \ 
Dem. + Socrates, I beg of you for God's Sake, let r 
conſider it together. For on fuch an Occaſion as this, Mun 
have Need of good Advice. Inſt 
S:c. Hold a little, let us firſt know of him what Ml 7 
thinks of the Matter. = ©: 
Dem. You may ask him what you pleaſe. Ih, 
Soc. Thenees, if we had to do with Euripides, WW 
ſomewhere lays, lich 
ay 1 
5 1 
* This is an Irony of &, tounded on what Demi 19 © 
at the Beginning oi this Iüfcoutte, vw. thai his Son ha “ 
Ambition that was not dithonourable. Azarſulit's Letutis Ay 
Serres were equally miſtaken here; ant not perceiving the 
ny, corrupted this Paſſage by their Prantlati en. — 4&7 
t Demodecrs takes this in carnett, which 6&cra;ts ſpoke Ws, ; 


niically, oF: 
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Iliſe are the Tyrants, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 
And ſhould ask him, Euripides, in what do you ſay Ty- 
rants become wiſe by the Converſation of wife Men ? If 
inftead of that, he ſhould tell us, 

Wiſe are the Pl;av-men, who with the Niſe converſe ; 
We ſhould not fail to ask him, In what are the Plow-men 
render'd wiſe ? Do you think he would give us any other 
Anſwer, than that they are render'd wiſe in that which be- 
longs to Husbandry ? 

The. No, he would give no other Anſwer, 

$;c. And if he ſhould tell us, 

IV iſe are the Cooks, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 
And we ſhould as& him wherein they are made wiſe : 
What do you think he would anſwer ? Would he not 
ar, they are made wiſe in the Art af Cookery ? 

Te. Without Doubt. 

dec. And if he ſhould ſay, 

Tiſe are the Wreſtlers, who with the Wiſe converſe : 
Would he not upon the Repetition of the ſame Queſtion 
ge us the ſame Reply, that they are made expert in the 
ar of Wreſtling ? 

Ih-, Yes, certainly. 

Hoc. This being fo, ſince he tells us, 

Wiſe are the Tyrants, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 

i we ſhould ask him, Euripides, in what are thoſe 
let WO 'rants render'd wiſe ? What Anſwer do you think he 
1s, W _ make us? In what would he make this Wiſdom 

lit? 
at e. I proteſt I can't tell. 

©, Shall I tell you then ? 

de. With all my Heart, if you pleaſe. 
„ug He would fay they were made wiſe in that Art, 
ach Anacreon tells us, * the wiſe Callicrete knew per- 
iy well, Don't you remember his Songs? | 
e. I do remember it. 
bee. Well, then, dont you defire to be committed to 


* 


This was a Virgin, who employ'd her ſelf in teaching Po- 
> 45 Ajpaſia, Divtima, and tome others did a ter her. The 
Ks which Anacrcon made on her, arc loſt. 


N 2 the 
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the Care of ſome Man, who is of the ſame Profeſſion with 
this Virgin of Oare, and knows, like her, the Art of 
forming Tyrants, that you may become our Tyrant, an! 
that of the whole City? | 

The. Socrates, you have play'd and jeſted on me: 
great While. 

Soc. How ! Don't you ſay you deſire to acquire tha 
Science Which will teach you to govern all the Citizens! 
Can you govern them v-1thout becoming their Tyrant? 

The. ] could heartily wiſh to become the T'yranto 
al! Mankind, and if that be too much, at leaft of the 
greateſt Part of em; and I believe, Socrates, you would 
have the ſame Ambition as well as other Men: Nay, 
perhaps it would ſo little content you to be a Tyrant, that 
you would be a God“; but I did not tell you that thu 
was the Thing I deſir'd. 

Soc. What is it you deſire? Don't you ſay you deſire i 
govern Citizens? 

The. Net to govern them by Force as Tyrants do 
but by their own Conſent, as thoſe great Men have done 
hom we have had in this City. 

Sec. What! as Themiftacles, Pericles, Cymon, and othe 
creat Politicians have done ? 

Te. e. 

Soc. Well then, if you had a Mind to become ve! 
expert in the Art of Horſeman-ſhip, to what Men 
vou think you ought to apply your ſelf to become a got 
Horſe-man ? Would you go to any other than Quen 

The. No, certainly. 

Soc. Would you not make Choice of the beſt Qui 
ries ; thoſe that have the greateſt Number of Horſes, i 
ſuch as ride not only their own Horſes, but thoſe of od 
Men ? 

The, Without Doubt, I ſhould chuſe ſuch. 

Sec. And if you would become very expert at Sho 
would you not addreſs your ſelf to the belt - 


ng, 


— 


* This is ſoun led on what Socrates was wont to lay, chat M 
Sulu labour to make theme. ves like God, 


che 
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chers; and to ſuch as beſt know how to uſe all forts of 
Bows and Arrows ? 

77e. Yes, certainly. 

Sec. Tell me, then, ſince you have a Mind to becom 
expert in Politicks, do you think you can acquire this Skill 
in addreſſing your ſelf to any beſide Politicians, who have 


u Depth of Judgment in this Science, and know how to 
ns coaduct, not only their own City, but many others, as 
? well of the Greeks, as the Barbarians ? Or, do you thint: 
t oi by converfing with any other Sort of Perſons, to become 
tte expert as theſe great Men? 

ould The. Socrates, I have heard talk of ſome Diſcourſes 
Kar. of yours, which you made (as "tis ſaid) to ſhew, that 
chal} te Sons of theſe great Politicians were no better than 
tie ie 20115 of Coblers ; and as far as I can judge, *tis an 


emdenicble Truth. I ſhould therefore be a great Fool to 
believe that any one of 'em could give me his Wiſdom, 
which he did not communicate to his own Son, and 
which he ought to have beſtow'd on him much rather, it 
ie were capable of doing it, than on a Stranger. 

Soc. What would you do, then, Theages, if yon had a 
don that follow'd you ſo clotely every Day, telling you, 
ie had a Mind to be a great Painter? And complain'd 
continually, that you who were his Father, would not be 
e vel it the leaſt Expence to ſatisfy his Deſire; while on the 
ther Side he deſpis'd the moſt excellent Mafters, and re- 
i'd to go to School to 'em to learn their Art? I ſay the 
me, it he had a Mind to play well on the Flute, or 
o be an excellent Harper: Should you know any other 
Way to gratify him, or any other People to ſend him to ; 
when he ihould refuſe ſuch Maſters ? 

The, For my Part, I know not what could be done. 

ec. This is exactly the ſame Courſe that you take 
Wh your Father: How then can you be ſurpriz'd and 


1 


nnn. 


* All thoſe great Politicians could not teach their Children 
lo be wile; a ture Sign that Wiidom can't be taught: There 
*r0.:hing ot jt in Man, but what Goc uts nto him, AS Sora cs 
es MOTE at large in his Aenen. 


che N 3 complain, 
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complain, that he knows not what to by with YOu, no. 
where to ſend you to make you an accompliſh'd Man: 
For it lies arholly at yeur own Door, If you will, he 
will immediately put you under the Conduct of our bel 
Maſters, and ſuch as are moſt expert in Politicks: Yo! 
have nothing to do but to chuſe your Teacher; they“ 
ask nothing of you. So that you may ſave your Money, 
and acquire with them more Reputation among the Peg. 
ple, “ than you can obtain in the Converſation of any 
other. 

Tie. Well, then, Socrates, are not you likewiſe one 
of thoſe great Men? If you'll ſuffer me to attend you, 
tis enough, Il ſeek for no other Mail oy 

S:c. What is that you ſay, Trage, 

Dem. Ah, Szcrates, my Son has ald very well, at 
you would do me a great Kindneſs! No, I have 20 
greater Happineſs than to ſee my Son pleas'd with you: 
Company ; and that you are ſo good as to permit 27 0 
take this Liber ty. I am aſham'd to ſay how much Ide 
lire it : But I intreat you both, for God's Sake, you, & 

rates, to receive my Son; and you, Son, never to ſer 
any other Maiter than Socrates. 5 

2 re eb then this Means you'll both deliver me fron 
3 on = „ my greateſt Trouble and Fears. For 
con eric whom am continually ready to die with Feat 
4 Man might leſt my Son ſhould fall into the Har 
2 his 1 of ſome Perſon that will corrupt him. 
edel ge The. Well, Sir, you may lay aſd 


ea your Fears on my Account; if you ai :: 
but happy enough to perſuade Socrates, and engage h? 
to be troubled with me. 0 
Dem. Son, you have Reaſon. III now apply my | ts 
to none but you, Socrates ; and not to amuſe you vi :! 
ſuperfluous Diſcourſe, I am ready to give my ſelf up Ml * 
you, and all that J have in the World: You may enti ch 
4 

* For the common People are very ill Judges, and mY Wi jy, 
eaſily deceiv'd , they conflantly take thoſe Men for thc 1 |} 


Wile and skilful, "who arc moſt bold and inſ lent. 
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'v diſpoſe of me, if you will love my Theages, and pro- 
cure him all that Good you are capable of doing him. 
Sec. I don't wonder, Demodlocus, that you are ſo ve- 
ry importunate, if you believe your Son 
may receive Advantage from me; for Whatought to 
| know nothing about which a wiſe Fa- be the greateſt 
- Care of a wile 
ther ought to be more earneſt and care- Pather. 
lul, than about what concerns his Son, 
and what may make him a good Man. But that which 
ſurprizes me, and which I can't comprehend, 1s, how you 
came to think me capable of rendering you this great Piece 
of Service, and of forming him into a good Citizen: And 
tov, come he to imagine me to be in a better Condition 
of aſſiſting him than his Father? For, in the firſt Place, 
vou have liv'd longer in the World than 1 ; you have 
exercis'd the principal Offices, and are the moſt conſider- 
ble Perſons in your Town; and none 
is more honour'd or eſteem'd than you, For the City | 
in all the reſt of the City. Neither you oe” woe dot 
: ; divers 'Townsor 
nor your Son ſee any of theſe Advan- Burroughs. 
tes in me. But if Theaves deſpiſes the 
Converſation of our Politicians, and is looking after 
thoſe Perfons, who promiſe to educate Youth well; we 
have here P, odicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, Polis 
of rigentum, and divers others, who are of ſo great 
Ability, that as they go their Rounds from City to City, 
they make a Shift to perſuade the young People of all the 
robleſt and richeſt Families, who might be inſtructed 
gets by one of their own Citizens, whom they would 
p.caſe to chuſe; they make a Shift, I ſay, to perſuade 
em to renounce thoſe of their on City, and to adhere 
to them, tho' they muſt pay 'em great Sums, and aſter 
il think themſelves under great Obligations to 'em. 
* Thete are the Men that you and your Son ſhould 
chuſe, inſtead of thinking of me; for I know none of 


— — 


.* This is an Irony which Sccrates uſes to ridicule that excel- 
re Fagerneſs, with which the ArLcajans ran to thele Sophiits, 
ho were good for not hing but to corrupt their Minds. 


N 4 thoſe 
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thoſe polite and happy Sciences: I would indeed under 
zend 'em with all my Heart; but I have always profeſs'd 
to acknowledge, that I know nothing (as I may fay] 
unleſs it be one little Science “ which only reſpects Love. | 
Ind I, for my Part, dare boaſt of being more profound 
in this Science, ſuch as it is, than any of my Predeceſfor:, 
or thoſe of the preſent Age. 

The. Sir, you fee very well, Socrates will not trouble 
hunſelf with me; if he would, I ſhould very readily | 
put my ſelf under his Conduct: But he jeſts, when he 
til us ſpeaks of himſelf ; for I know divers of my Equal:, 
and others of a more advanc'd Age than mine, who, be- 
| tore tley attended to him, had no great Matter of Merit; 
but ſince they have enjoy'd his Converſation, are in 2 
Tous little Time become the fineſt Men in the World; and fir 
iurpaſs thoſe, to whom they were much inferior before. 
„ Sec. Tea; es, do you know how this comes to pals ? 
(20s The. Yes, truly, I know it very well; and if you were 

Ii willing, I ſhould ſoon be like thoſe young Men, and 
mould have no Occaſion to envy 'em. 

{AY Soc. You are miſtaken, my dear Theages, and are very 
1.5 fir from the Truth; which I am now going to inform 
ig i you. 4 I have had, by the Favour of God, ever ſince! 
| 8 was born, a Genius that always accompanies and governs 
38 me. This Genius is a Voice, which, whenever it ſpeaks 
to me, always diverts me from what I have a Mind to 
do, and never prompts me to it. When any one of my 
Friends communicates any Deſign to me, if I hear this] 


— 


4 * Gcra'es means, that he was only fit to inſpire Men with the | 
Love of Wiſdom. Without this Love all is dead. This 184 
Principle of Life, and, as he elſewher- ſays, the molt 1pecuy, 
nioſt Certain, an] miſt efficacious Help which God has give! 
| Men to bring 'em to ſu reme Happinets. 1 
; f 1lkave Lid iy ide Favour of Cod, the Seck ſays Oct 90G! 
| ty 4 Divi.e Lot, that 18, to (pcak properly, ly Frecejt: 22501 z ar 
cor.tequently by the Favour ef God. Ap is here the ſun 
Thing as An pos in the Writir gs of St Tal]; as that carne 
an pious pert' n, who has lately made a ſin Il Extract of Plant, 
us oblerv'd before me. : 
Volce, | 
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Voice, "tis a certain Sign that God does not a prove ot 


this Deſign, but would divert him from it. I'll name ſe- 
veral Perſons to you, who are Witneſſes of what I ſay. 
You know the gallant Charmides, Glaucon's Son: He 
came to me one Day, to acquaint me with a Deſign he 
had to go and contend at the * Nemean Games. He 
had no ſooner begun to communicate this Matter to me, 
but [ heard the Voice; therefore I endeavour'd to diſſuade 
him from it, and faid thus to him : As ſoon as you bc- 
gan to open your Mouth, TI heard the Voice of the Ge- 
nius that guides me, therefore I intreat you not to go. 
He reply'd, Perhaps this Voice advertiſes you that I ſhall 
net be crown'd : But if I don't obtain the Victory, I 
ſhall, however, exerciſe my ſelf ; I ſhall engage with the 
tel, and that is enough. With theſe Words he left me, 
and went to the aboveſaid Exerciſes. You may know from 
nis own Mouth what befel him, and it well deſerves your 
Notice. And if you would ask Clitomacus, the Brother 
of + Timarchus, what this latter told him when he was 
going to die, for having deſpis'd the Admoniticn of my 
good Genius; and again, what was ſaid to him by Ev: - 
thus, who was ſo famous for running Races, and who en- 
tertain'd Timarchus, when he fled; he would tell you, 
mt Timarchus ſaid to him in expres Terms 
The. What did he ſay to him, Socrates ? 
oc. I an going to die, becauſe I would not believe 
vocrates, And if you are curious to know the Story, 
lu tell it you. When Timarchus roſe from Table 
with Philemon, the Son of Philenonider, to go and kill 
NWcias, the Son of Heroſcamander, for none but they 
wo were in the Conſpiracy ; as he roſe up, he ſaid to me, 
What do you Jay to me, Socrates ? I have nothing to 
but to flay all here, and drink together; I am oblig'd 


* —— 
* 


— 


* Ore of the Our amous Games of Gre'c*, Which were celc- 
a'el once in three Years near the City of Nemea in Pcloponne- 
„ 11 Honour of Archemorts. 

| 1 luppote this is T»x.re' us of Cerner, who deſir'd to be in. 
tir near One of Scra'es's Sons, who died a little before. I 
ud neyer find any Footitcp of this Hiſtory elſewhere, 


N 5 75 


nete otherwiſe employ 
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to be gone, but will return in a Moment, if I ay, 
Upon this I heard the Voice, and immediately calling him 


back, ſaid to him, 1 beg you would not go out, my | 


good Genius has given his wonted Signal. Upon which 
he ſtay d: But ſome Time aſter riſes up again, and ſays, 
Socrates, I am going. 'The Voice was repeated, and [ 


ſtopp'd him again. In fine, becauſe he would eſcape me, | 
he roſe up the third 'Time, without ſaying any Thing to | 


me; and taking his Opportunity, when my Thought 

7d, he ſlipp'd out, and did that 
which brought him to his End: This was the Reaſon he 
told his Brother, he was going to die becauſe he would 


not believe me. You may alſo learn from many of our | 


Citizens, what I told 'em about the Ex 
Under the Go- pedition of Sicily, and the Shocks that 


VErnmento e our Army would receive there. But not 
ciliudles and Ni- 


Ctds. : f 
which you may be eafily inform'd by 
thoſe that know 'em perfectly well; you may now 


make Trial of this Signal, which my good Genius com. 


monly gives me, that you may ſee whether he ſpez:: 
true. For when the brave Sqarnion went for the 
Army, I heard this Voice; And he is now going with. 
* Thrafillus againſt Epheſus, and the other Cities of 
ria: | am perſuaded hell die there, or ſome Misfor- 
tune will befal him; and + I very much fear that Enter: 


prize will not ſucceed. I have told you all this, to mal 


you comprehend, that even for thoſe who are willing ig 
adhere to me, all depends on this good Genius that go! 


a _— 


„ Frahlles was Choſen Genera! with Frahlulrs, the 4th * 
of the 9:d Olympiad. 

1 Indeed the Henlans were beaten and repvls'd at Ep 1 
Xe 0214. Book % Therefore I {ut arci ſays in the Lite Of Act | 
(hat Tirafllys his Army was terribly gail'd under the Wa 
i: e; and that in Memory of this Defeat, the Fphiſeanst » 
© a Trophy of Brat:, to the Shame ot the Hi., 


ven 


to mention Things that are paſt. of 
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verns me. * For thoſe whom he oppoſes can never derive 


any Advantage from me: I can't ſo much as have any 
Converſation with 'em. There are many, whom he does 
N not hinder me from ſeeing; and yet theſe make no greater 
ö Froficiency than the former: But thoſe, whoſe Conver- 
| WH fition with me is approv'd and favour'd by this good Ge- 
, nius, are ſuch as you told me of juſt now; who, in a ve- 
(0 ry little Time, make a very great Progreſs ; in ſome this 
8 Progreſs is ſtable and permanent, and takes deep Root; 
4 and in others 'tis but for a Time: That is, while they are 
he with me, they advance after a ſurprizing Manner; but 
It they no ſooner leave me, but they return to their former 
dur Con dition, and do not at all differ from the Generality 
WM of Men. This is what happen'd to Ari/tzdes, the Son of 
hat [-ſmachus, and Grandſon of Ariftides: While he was 
no WF ith me, he made a very ſtrange Progreſs in a very ſhort 


Time; but being oblig'd to go in ſome Expedition, he 
by bar d At his Return he found, that * Thucydides, 
10 i the Son of Meleſias, and Grandſon of Thucydides, had 
om been willing to be acquainted with me; but it happen'd 
"MF the Day before, I know not how, that he fell out with 


0 me for ſome Words we had in Diſputing. Now 4: Hli- 
ui e, coming to fee me, after the firſt Compliments; So- 
on a y Iv ith wu, and acts a. 21 GA deal of Hanghti- 
: 
Nte! refs, as if he were ſomexchat more than ordinary. Tis 
1216 
ng 10 3 — — 
it £09 
* A remarkable Paſage. Here are {our Staresof Men. Some 
er. jected or God tor their Wickedncts, which can't be hid 


em him, others are tolcrated for a Time: God gives 'em 
Tins to ce, ani lcarn, but they arc not attentive; and 'tis 


10 only THO] oon Fault char! hey make no Progreis. Orhers are 
ore bur thele lait fiiceeed very differently: In ſome the 
pol Ceca 'a1!ing into good Ground, takes deep. oor, and in o- 


thers it Houriſhes but ior a Time; as the Goſpel fays of thote 
Fo rec DH the Word in ftony Places, or amo 5 Thor us. This 
the Puth, decy a/Cs Acligns to teach in this Place. 


The Grandin of Thucydides, Who rivall'd Pericics in the Go- 
vernnient. 


N 6 | tue, 
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irie, ſaid I, * Ha! reply'd he, auhat does he no longer 
1 emember avhat a Clade he avas before he ſuau you ? Its 
Tery likely he has forgotten it, ſaid I. Truly, Socrates, 
added he, a wery ridiculous Thing has happen d to me. | 
preſently ask'd him whot it was. 77s this, ſaid he: He- 
fore I wwent for the Army, I was capable of diſcoui ſing 
with Men of the greateſt Senſe ; and was not inferior 15 
any of em in Converſation. I made as handſome a Figure 
es another, and alvays rept Company with the + beſt and 
rofl folite Men I could find. Whereas now "tis quite 


contrary: ¶ carefully avoid em, Iam ſ much aſbamed if 


my {;norence. I ask'd him if this Faculty had left him 
ſuddenly, or gradually? He anſwer'd me, that it lift 
tim eraduclly. Well, how did you come by it? ſaid!: 
Has it while you were learnins ſomething of me, or ſome 
ether Way? TI tell you, Socrates, reply'd he, "tis a 
Thing tbet will ſcem incredible, but yet "tis very true: 
could never learn any Thing of you, as you know 
very wvell. Heonvewer, 7 

was but in the ſame Houſe ** aubere you were, ile 
not in the ſame Room; when I could be in the ſame 


— 


* Men are no better than vile Slaves, beore they have at- 
tended to philotophical Liſcourſes. 

i Srcrates Calls thaſe good and polite, who ſi ent their Time 
!n ditcourting on ſolid and agreeable Subjects. 

He means, he learn d nothing that had ma le a deep ail 
!aitirg Impreſſion on his Mind; he had Op'n ons cn!y, and noc 
Scic: ce, fince he had been by himtel?; but was more know!rg 
when he was with Scrares. 

HA bere are cur Degrees of Light, acccrding as yon more er 
{> approach wife Men. *Tis ſomething to loge in the lame 
Horie, 's a ittle more to be in the ſame Room; tis yet 2 
gre.ter Advantage to have cne's Eyes always vpn 'em, that 0 
on may iole none oi their Words; but the greateſt Benefit © 
A, is to be ncar em and it I may ſo ſpesk, to be always glew' 
to 'em. Few Perſers are fo confirmed in Wiſdom, that thc) 
ean lote Sight of em with Impunity, and without great P. 
mage, Thee different Degrees ale ſtill m re remarkable! 
prop; tien tothe Approach we make to the divine Wiſtlom 
I bl eve this is all the Myitery &crates deſigns to teach here 
We te admirable Proots of this 11uh in the Writings of iÞ- 
Saints. 

Roc 


made ſome Proficiency, if ! 


ger 
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Room, I adwvane'd fiill more; and awhencuer jou ſpoke, 
I ſenfibly found my ſelf improve, yet more when I had 
my Eyes upon you, than when 1 lock d another ay: But 
this Progreſs wvas incomparaliy greater, when I ſat near 
yu, and touch'd you, whereas now all this Habit is ut- 
terly vaniſh d. Thus you ſee, Theaces, what ſort of 
Converſation is to be had with me. If it pleaſe God, 
you'll advance conſiderably, and in a very little Time; 
otherwiſe your Endeavours will be fruitleſs. Judge then, 
if it be not more :dvantzgious, and ſaſe 

for you, to apply your iclf to one of 7 Ar 3 
thoſe Maſters, who are conſtantly ſuc- Ang Tre N 
ceſsful with all their Scholars, than to g : 

follow me, with all the Hazards you muſt run. 

The. I'II tell you, Socrates, what we ought to do, in 
my Opinion. When we begin to live together, let us 
try this God that conducts us: If he approves our Con- 
verſation, I 2m at the Top of my Wiſhes : If he diſap- 
proves it, let us immedi. tely conſider what Courſe to 
take, and whether I ought to ſeek another Maſter, or 
ſhould endeavour to appeaſe this God F by Prayers, by 
Sacrifices, or any other Expiations, which our Diviners 
teach. ; 

Dem. Don't oppoſe the young Man's Deſires any lon- 
ger. Theages ſpeaks very well. 

Soc. If you think ' tis beſt to do fo ; with all my Heart, 
{ agree with you. 


* For all the Good we cither do, or receive, comes rom God. 
| There are but three Ways Men can uſe to appea!e the An- 
ger of God, P.ayers, Sacrifices, and Purifications. 


| 
| 
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Tne ARGUMENT. 


Jims, and in all Religions, iber 

6 # hive been ſuperſtitions Perſons and Hy: 
Cris. Both theſe hawe offer 4 (it mot 
the fone Him to God, and equally | 11 


Reli 1 J. 0 7 duces ON? of thel? 


- eaſy io determine wwhether Eut) phron , 


per Bits ſly or byp3critically ; the former is moſt probable, 
Futyphron 69 about tg accuſe his G wit Father of Murder: 
this is a VOY WNHALNC / Ste: + But 6a the other Hand, 
the Step of (1! 1M, an NN hg CO 4 hi "ul: $ OE Fe and Bid; «ul a 
the DPreflion ts about daing an gion fo agrees: ible to Gi 
as that of bri SUITE g a Crimin: 57 19 bun bun ent. The b 
feneſs in Hand therefor e here, is to examine this Action, 
know if it br juſt. And Plato renews this Diſcourſe 
ridicule the falſe Reliziuns of the Pagans, aud the plural oli 


Cheracters in this Dialogue 3 for "tis mi} 
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of Gods, together with the reſt of their Fables : and to he du 
that they wwho then paſs d for the moſt intelli; ent P erſons in 
Matters of Religion, had indeed no Knowledge 6 of it, and 
render d God only folſe Worſhip, which diſhonour' d him. 
This is as great a Defizn as he could hade; and he executes 
it xvith marvellous Addreſs, to which purpoſe the Perſon a- 
gainſt whom Socrates had diſputed, ſerves extremely well. 
For Eutyphron was 19 ordinary Man; Fe wwas a Diviner, 
and conſequently clot d ævith the Character, and trufted 
with the Office of inſtruct ing others in Religion. Nething 
can be more ingenious and natural, than the beginning of 
this Dialogue, r Plato with great Simplicity and Mo— 
deſly, and without the leaſt Appearance of Aﬀetation, diſ, 
covers at fi ſt View, not only the Character of Euty phron, 
aud that of all ſute, Alitious Perſons, who by their religious 
Miſtakes are commonly carried to the commiſſion of all forts 
of I.juri ies and Cri ies, but alſo that of Socrates, that e 
his Per ſecutors, ond in general, that of the Athenians. 
This Dialogue is full of excillent Precepts of Morality and 
Relig ion. There's a great deal of Ingenuity and Subtilty 
init: The lively Deſcriptions, the frequent Ironies, and 
fat tirical Strokes admirably di: wverfify it. Was there ever 
ſeen a more ſubtil Piece of Satire than that which Plato 
makes again Melitus ? He 7s not content to mention his 
Nome, and in what Part of the City he <vas born, but like- 
wiſe draws his Pifture; ond yet all theſe In aden cant 
mak Vim knmwn to Euty phron. He that accuſes Socrates, 
an think himſelf capable of reforming the Con: monealth, 
. br ſhexwing what it is that corrupts Youth, and overthrow: 
2 legion, is neither known to him whom be accuſes, nor 
to the Minifters of that Religion, of which he pretends to 
be the great Support. All the other like Strokes will be 
eafely obſerad in Reading; and the Beauty of the Cha- 
Her of the ſuperſtitions Man, avho believes a Thing 
i; becauſe he beliexes it, and who is always near the 
"ruth without ever attaint ung it, will be plainly ai; 
ernd. The Reader will (ce with Pleaſure, that Futy- 
phron is a good len Man, who has upright Inten- 
tions, but is fo full of Rejpeet for the Fables that hawe 
been taught him, that he receives'em all as ſacred, with- 


Cut 


— — — —— —— 
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cut ever entertaining the leaft & rſpicion concerning em; he 
is /o favellPd awith Pride, and full of that precititant 
Confidence, which Super flition commonly ee that he 
publiſhes his Viſions as cei tain Truths, not to be centradifted 
by any Man. And Socrates, who makes as if he were 
avillins to be inſinucted, receives his Dod, ine with refin'd 
Lotics, and ambizucus Raillerics ; and at length confutc; 
it with abundance of Strength and Solidity. 


SS BS >. AS» tw). ft 5 A © Ft 4 
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Zutyphron, Socrates, 


you left the Company of Lyceus, to 
ccme hither into the“ King's Porch ? 
You have no Buſineſs to bring you h. 
ther, as I have. 

Soc. Tis ſomew hat worſe than Bu: 
ſineſs, Eutyphron ; the Athenians call it an Accuſation. 

Eut. How do you ſay? Then *tis likely ſome Body ac. 
cuſes you, + for I can never believe you would accuſe any 
one. 

Soc. You are in the right. 

Eut. Well, who is your Accuſer ? 


Soc. I don't know very well my ſelf, I take him to be 


a young Man, who is not yet known ; I think his Name 


— 


— 


* This King's Porch was a Place on the right Side of the d. 
ramiq e, Where one of the nine Arcions, who was call'd the Kr” 
preſided for the Space of a Year, and took Cogn zance of U 
Aﬀaiirs of Crphans, and of Outrages that were committed 
gainſt Rel gion. | 

This is very remarkable. Futypiror, who is going to acc 
his own Father, can't believe that Scrates is capable of ac 
ſing any Man. Plats makes uſe of the Precipitancy of this 
peiſtitious Man, or of the good Opinion he has of himſelt, 


infinuate that at Ales honeſt Men never drove the Traded 


Accuſers, | 
13 


HAT News, Socrates © What, have 
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is Melitus, he is of the Town of Prttheus ; if you re- 
member any one of that Quarter of the City, who bears 
that Name, who has lank Hair, a thin Beard, and a 
crooked Noſe, that is the Man. | | 

Et. I don't remember any ſuch Perſon, Socrates ; but 
pray what is the Charge he brings againſt you ? 

Sec. What is the Charge! why, "ts ſuch a one as 
news him to be no ordinary Man. For ' tis no little 
Thing to be ſo knowing in ſuch important and ſublime 
Mtters, at an Age fo little advanc'd as his. He ſays he 
knows how our Youth are corrupted, and who they are 
that corrupt m. He ſeems to be ſome able Man, v ho 
has taken Notice of my Ignorance, and is come to ac- 
cuſe me ſor having corrupted his Ccmpanions 3 and to 
bring me before the City, as our common Mother. And 
it muſt be confeſs'd, he ſeems the only Perſon that knov.s 
tow to Ey the Foundations of good 
policy. For 'tis reaſonable that a The Education 
Stateſman ſhould always begin with the -- Youth is the 
Elucation of young People, to render Hof Hag, et 

I 8 Pe. good Policy. 
them as virtuous as may be; as a good 

Gardener beſtows his firſt L:.bour and Care on the young 
Plants, and then paſſes on to the others: Melitus, 
doubtleſs, takes the ſame Courſe, and begins by cutting 
us up who hinder the young Plants from ſprouting and 
improving. After this, without Doubt, he'll extend his 
beneficent Labours to thoſe Plants that are more ad- 
ranc'd ; and will by this Means do the greateſt Kindneſs 
maginable to the City. 'This is what may be expected 
nem a Perſon that knows ſo well how to begin at the 
nght End. 

| Et. J ſhould be glad to ſee it, Socrates ; but I trem- 
e for Fear of the contrary ; “ for in attacking you, 


—— 


* 


7 The Greck lays, In injur ing you, Le laiors to vu u the Cy, 4 2 
LL (y 1e Fire- de. Twas a Piovetb 3. QUrecce, Ta cg J 71.5 
"fe, when thy (poke of beginni: g wi h what was moſt x- 
Glnt and ſacred? for the Firé-ſide conain'd the Pometſtick 
So that this was a great Encomium of Sacra. Wile 
M9 are to Cities what Domeltick Gods are to Families, 
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he ſeems to me to attack the City in the moſt ſacred Part 
of it: But I pray tell me what he ſays, You do thus to 
corrupt young People. 

Soc. He ſays, I do ſuch Things, as at firſt hearing muſt 
needs ſeem abſurd and impoſlible ; for he ſays, I am 
Forger of Gods, that I introduce new Gods, and do not 
believe the old ones. This is the Charge he has againſt me 

Eut. 1 underſtand you; tis Wen you ſay, you have 
a Genius that daily guides you. Upon this he accuſes you 

of introducing new Opinions in Religion, and comes to 
defame you in this Court, well knowing, that the Mob is 
always ready to receive this fort of Calumnies. What 
do not I my ſelf meet with, when in publick Aſſemblie 
J ſpeak of divine Things, and predict what ſhall come to 
paſs ? They all laugh at me as a Fool; not that any one 
of the Things I have foretold has fail'd of its Accom- 
pliſhment ; but the Buſineſs is this, they envy all ſuch 
as we are. And what remains for us to do? The beſt way 
is never to trouble our Heads about it; but to go on ſti! 
in our own way. 

Soc. My dear Eutiphron, is it ſo great an Unhappinet: 
r be laugi'd at? For at Bottom ! be— 
N eee lieve the Aheniaus don t much trouble 
which agrees their Heads to examine whether a Man 
well with the has a great Capacity or not, provided 
Account St. he does not go about to teach others 
LARS 3 * what he knows. But I believe, if a Man 
hk Abs LS ſhould make it his Buſineſs to teach, they 

would be downright angry, either oute 
Envy, as you intimate, or for ſome other Reaſon that ve 
know not. 
Eut. I have no Mind to try, to my Colt, as you do, 
what Sentiments they have of me. 
Soc. That's another Matter; * it may be you ar 


— 


* Goa makes vic of the Confeſſion which he has dran 
our of E:yp.Lrou, to ſhew by this Livincr thc Character ot tho!! 
who were ſet up to teach Religion: They ne ther taught 15 

. . 0 . * * . 
refiited ary Thing, bur through Fear leit the People in SU] 
ſtition and Iguerance 

yer! 


— 


deed 
neve 
wou 
* * 


at th 
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very reſerv'd, and do not willingly communicate your 
Wiſdom to others; whereas I am afraid they think the 
Love I bear to all Mankind engages me too freely to 
teach 'em all I know, not only without asking a Reward, 
but even by preventing them, and prefling 'em to hear 
me. But if they would content themſelves with laughing 
at me, as you ſay they do at you, it would be no unplea- 
ſant Thing to ſpend ſome Hours in this Court in Laugh- 
ing and Divertiſement ; but if they take up the Matter 
in earneſt, none but you Diviners know what will be the 
Event of it. 

Eut, Perhaps you may ſuſtain no Damage, but may 
come to a happy Iſſue in your Buſineſs, as well as I in 
mine. 

doc. Have you Buſineſs here then? Are you Defendant 
or Plaintiff? 

Eut. T am Plaintiff. 

Soc. Whom do you proſecute ? 

Eut. If I ſhould tell you, you would take me for a Fool. 

Sac. How ! do you proſecute one that can't be taken? 
Has he got Wings? 

Eut. The Perici ! proſecute, inſtead of having Wings, 
is ſo old that he ca icarce walk, 

Soc. Who is he ? 

Eat. *Tis my Father. 

Soc. Your Father! 

Eut. Ves, my Father. 

Soc. Of what do you accuſe him? 

Eut. Of Murder. 

Soc. Of Murder, good God! That's an Accuſation in- 
deed above the Comprehenſion of the People, Who will 
never conceive that it can be juſt: An ordinary Man 
would have enough to do to give it any tolerable Colour. 
* This is a Thing that belongs only to him who is arriv'd 
at the higheſt Pitch of Wiſdom. 


— — 


* From this Principle of Scr.a:cs, it follows by a juſt Conſe- 
gerce, that it is only God's Province to command and autho— 
en Actions as appear feverc and cruel to Nature; which 
great Truth 


Eut. 
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Ez. You ſay true, Socrates, it belongs only to ſuch a 
Perſon. 

Soc. Is it any one of your Relations that your Father 
has kil'd ? Without Doubt it muſt be ſo; for you would 
not proſecute your Father in a Court of Juſtice for the 
fake of a Stranger. 

Eut. What an Abſurdity is that, Socrates, to think 
that in this Reſpect there is any Differ- 
ence between a Relation and a Stranger! 
the Thing is equal; that which ought 
chiefly to be conſider'd, is to examunc 
whether the Perſon that has kill'd him, 
did it juſtly or unjuſtly. If it was juſtly, 
ke ought not to be put to any Trouble; but if unjuſtiu, 
you are oblig'd to proſecute him, whatever Friend!hip or 
Relation there is between you. 
verfation with him, is to make your ſelf an Accomplice ot 
his Crime; and ſo it is not to proſecute him, to bring 
him to Puniſhment, which alone can purify and expiate 
you both. But to apprize you of the Fact: The deces. 
ſed was one of our Farmers, who rented a Piece cf 
Land of us when we dwelt at Nexus: This Man har: 
ing one Day drank too much, fell into a Paſſion, and 
was ſo tranſported with Rage againſt one of our Slaves 
that he kill'd him. My Father order'd him to be caſt in- 
to a deep Pit with his Hands and Feet bound, and imme- 
diately ſent hither to conſult * one of thoſe who have 
the Inſpection of religious Matters, and Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, to know what he ſhould do with him; and un 
the mean Time neglected this poor Priſoner, and left hin 
without Suſtenance, as an Aſſaſſin, whoſe Life was el 
no Conſequence ; ſo that he died: Hunger, Cold, and 
the Weight of his Chains, kill'd him, before the Perſon, 

my Father had ſent,return'd. Upon this, our whole Family 
fills upon me, becauſe J, for the ſake of an Aſſuſſin, ac. 
cuſe my Father of Murder, which they pretend he has nol 


In Greece there were Ii ter reters o, Givine Thi: gs, who weld 
publick Pertons,to whom the Poop'e 1ddrclc'd t hemtel ves 7 a] 
weighty Cales. 106 


A falie Princi- 
pc: For Jvitice 
1ju'k'd too far, 
bucemesinjultice 
and Impicty. 


T hole, who were any thing dcvout, wou 7 
ndertake the !catt Thing, without having nrit conti!'ts.l " 
committed 
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dommitted; and if he had, they maintain I ought not 
o proſecute him, becauſe the deceaſed was a Villain and 
a Murderer ; and beſides, they ſay *tis an impicus Action 
for a Son to prefer a criminal Proceſs againſt his Father: 
So blind are they about Divine Things, and fo uncapable 
of diſcerning what is profane and impious, from what is 
juſt and holy. 

Soc. But, I pray, Eutyphron, do you your {elf think 
you ſo accurately underſtand all Divine Things, and that 
you can ſo preciſely diſtinguiſh between what is holy ard 
what is profane, that the State of the Cate being as you 
ſay, you can proſecute your Father without fearing to 
commit an impious Action: 

Eut. Elſe I ſhould be very uneaſy; and Eutyphror 
would ſcarce have any Advantage above other Men, if he 
did not underſtand all theſe Things perfectly well. 

Soc. O admirable Eutiphren, I fee 
thn the beſt Coarſe I can take, is to "Tis the greateſt 
become your Diſciple, and before the 9 . 

Jae” orld to be well 
Determination of my Proceſs, to let Me- jnſtructel in Re- 
litus know, that I have hitherto look'd ligion. 
upon 1t as the greateſt Advantage in the 
World, to have a good Underitanding in Divine Things, 
nd to be well inſtructed in Religion. But now, ſeein 
ne accuſes me of falling into Error, and of raſhly intro- 
dueing new Opinions about the Deity, I have put my 


- knowledge Eutyphron to be a Perſon of Ability in 
"i thoſe Matters, and that he has good Notions, I declare 
"IF to you, I have embraced the ſame Sentiments. 'There- 
bre forbear to perſecute me any farther. And if, on the 


"oF contrary, you think Evtyphron is not Orthodox, cauſe 
„de Maſter to be call'd in Queſtion before you meddle 
with the Scholar : He is the Cauſe of all this Miſchief ; 
eis he that ruins both his Father and me. He ruins me 
wen teaching me a falſe Religion; and he ruins his Father in 
prolecuting him by the Principles of this ſame Religion, 
Which you account ſo pernicious; and if he continues to 
proſecute me without any Regard to my Requeſt, or 
aves me to purſue you, you will not fail to make vour 


Ap: 


ſelf into your School. So that, Melitus, I'll ſay, if you - 
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Appearance, and to ſpeak the ſame "Thing which I ſhall 
have ſignified to him. 

Eut. Upon my Word, Socrates, if he is ſo impudent as 
to attack me, I ſhall ſoon find his weak Side, and ſhall 
at leaſt run but halt the Danger. 

Soc. I know it very well, and that is the Reaſon I am 
ſo deſirous of being your Diſciple, being well aſſur'd, 
that no Perſon is ſo bold as to dare look you in the Face; 
no, not Melitus himſelf, who looks ſo intently, and who 
can ſee ſo well to the Bottom of my Soul, that he accuſes 
me of Impiety. 

In the mean Time, then, tell me, I beſeech you, what 
you juſt now affirm'd, and which you know ſo well, viz. 
what is holy and juſt, impious and unjuſt, in reſpect of 
killing Men, for inftance, and fo in all other Subjects that 
may offer themſelves to us. Is not Sanctity always like 
it ſelf in all ſorts of Actions; and is not Impiety, which 
is its contrary, always the ſame too? So that the ſame 
Idea, the ſame Character of Impiety, is always found in 
every Thing which is impious. 

Eut. Tis certainly ſo, Socrates. 

Sec. What is it then that you call pious and holy, pro- 
ſane and impious? 

Eut. I call that pious and holy, for example, which 
I am doing To-day, namely, to profecute every Man 

| who commits Murder, Sacrilege, and 
A wrong Defi- ſuch other Crimes, whether it be Father, 
nen which Mother, Brother, or any other Perſon. 
rings from And it aut): n (offer 
blind 7.cal. nd I call it an impious Thing to ſuite! 
the Criminal quietly to enjoy his Crime. 
[ pray, Socrates, mind well what I ſay; I'll give . 
very certain Proofs that my Definition is“ conformat 
to the Law. I have already mention'd it to many Pc 
ſons, and have made 'em confeſs, that there is nothy 
more juſt, than not to ſpare a wicked Man, let him | 


— 


* Ti fo indee ; but it is 11] applied nere, and is not true 
on ail Occaſions a5 1r is not on this. That which Ehen here 
calls ihe Law, is the Law 0: Nature, which tygaches us to im 
tate God in all we Know of him, | $ 
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who he will. All Men are convinc'd that Jupiter is the 
beſt and moſt juſt of all the Gods; and all agree, that he 
put his Father in Chains, becauſe he, contrary to all 
Manner of Juitice, devour'd his Children. Saturn had 
before treated his Father with yet greater Severity for 
ſome other Fault. And yet People cry out againſt me, 
when I proſecute my Father for an atrocious Act of In- 
juſtice 3 and they fall into a manifeſt Contradiction, in 
jadging ſo differently of the Actions of thoſe Gods, and 
mine, * in which I had no other Deſign than that of 
mitating them. 
7 13 s this the Thing, Eutyphron, which has brought 
ie To-day to this Bar; becauſe when 1 am told theſe 
Tal ales of the Gods, I can't hear 'em without Pain? Is 
this the Crime with which I am going to be charg'd ? 
if you, who are ſo able in Matters of Religion, agree with 
the People in this, and believe theſe Stories, tis abſo- 
lutely neceſſary that I ſhould believe em too, who con- 
e ingenuouſly that I know nothing of theſe Matters. 
Shall T pret tend to be wiſer than my Teachers, and make 
Head againſt them? Therefore J beg of you, in the 
Name of that God who preſides over Friendſhip, do not 
leceive me: Do you believe all theſe Things you ſay ? 
Eut. J not only believe theſe, but o- 
ers too that are more ſurprizing, of Double he 
vaich the People are wholly igno- means thole My- 
; at ita rice which 
Vou ſeriouſly believe then that IW He hat 
tere are great Quarrels, Znimoſities wers initiated, 
and Wars among the Gods? You believe 
ul thoſe other Paſſions that reign among 'em, which are 
o {ur prizing, and are repreſented by Poets and Painters 
their Poems and Pictures, which are expos'd to View 
Parts of our Temples ; ; and þ are wrought with 
Various 
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various Colours in that myſterious Tapeſtry which is cu. 
ried in Proceſſion to the Citadel every 

The Feaſt of fifth Year, during the Panathenrea ; mull 
Alizer va. we receive all theſe Things as ſo many 

great Truths, Erutvphron ? 15 

Eut. Not only theſe, Socrates, but a great many others 
beſides, as I told you juſt now, which I will explain to 
you if you pleaſe; and upon my Word they'il make you u 
wonder. N 

Sac. No, they will not make me wonder much, but 70 
you may explain 'em to me another Time when you are 
more at Leiſure. I pray endeavour now to explain to me ¶ me 
what I asked you, a little more clearly, for you have net kn 
yet fully anfwer'd my Queſtion ; you have n-t taught me Wl kn 
what Holineſs is. You have only told me, that hat i; Var 
a holy Thing which you do in accuſing your Father cf ; 
Murder. 

Eut. And I have told you the Truth. 

Soc. It may be ſo: But are there not a great many 
other Things which you call holy ? 

Eut. Without Doubt there are. 

Soc. I intreat you therefore to remember, that what! 
ask'd you was not to teach me one or two holy Things 
among a great many others that are ſo too; but to gire 
me a clear and diſtin Idea of the Nature of Holinek, 
and of that which cauſes all holy Things to be holy. For 
you told me your ſelf, that there iz only one and the fame 
Character which makes all holy Things to be what they 
are; as there is one that makes Wickedneſs to be alway: 
Wickedneſs: Don't you remember it? 

Eut. O ho; yes, I remember it. 

Soc. Then teach me to know what this Chr 
that I may have it always before my Eyes, arg 
it as the true Model, and real Original, that fo | 


. 
* 


which after it had been expos'd in the Ship at 11!“ 


of the Feaſt, was carried in Ploceſtion. Ihe Ship was 19/6 
along on firm Ground to the Temple of Ceres at Eleufme, fin 
v-herce it was brongh*t back, and carried to the Citadel; 2% 
the S.arve of the Goddeſꝭ was at latt a lorn'd with it. 
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n a Condition to affirm of every Thing which I ſee you 
or others do, that that which reſembles it is holy, and 
that which does not reſemble it 15 wicked. 

Eut. If that's it you deſire, Socrates, I am teady tc 
fatisfy you. 

Soc. Truly, that's what I would have, 

Eut. I fay then, that Holineſs is that 
which is agreeable to the Gods, and 
Wickedneſs is that which is diſagreeable 
to em. 

Sec. Very well, Eutyphron, you have at laſt anſwer'd 
me preciſely according to my Queſtion. But J don't yet 
know whether you ſpeak true. However, ſurely you will 
know how to convince me of the Truth of what you ad- 
rance. 

Eat, I'll anſwer you. 

Soc. Come then, let us lay down what we ſay plainly. 
A holy Thing, or a holy Man, is a 'Thing or a Man that 
15 agreeable to God; a wicked Thing, or a wicked Man, 
a Man or Thing that is diſagreeable to him. Thus what 
b holy, and what is wicked, are directly oppoſite, are they 
not? 

Eut. That's beyond Contradiction. 

Soc. I think this is very well laid down. 

Eut. I think ſo too, Socrates. 

Sec. But have we not alſo affirm'd, that * the Gods have 
requent Anjmoſities and Contentions among themſelves, 
nd are often embroiled and divided one againſt another: 

Eut. Ves, without Doubt. 

Soc. Therefore let us now examine what may be the 
Occaſion of that Difference of Sentiments that produces 

Quarrele, and that Enmity among 'em. If you 

ſhould diſpute about Numbers, to know which 
greater, would this Difference make us Enemies, 
rry us to all Manner of Exceſſes and Violences? 


A ſecond De- 
finition of Ho- 
Iineſs. 


* 
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es refutes this Definition of Holineſs, by ſhewing that 
aan t lubſit with their Theology, 
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Should we not immediately ſet our ſelves to reckon, that 
we 1 be of the ſame Mind? 
Eut. Tis very true, we ſhould ſo. 
Soc. And if we ſhould diſpute about the different Big. 
neſs of Bodies, ſhould we not preſently go about mez- 
ſuring em? And would not that ſoon put an End to our 
Diſpute ? 
Eut. It would fo. 
Soc. And if we ſhould conteſt about Weight, would 
not our Difference be ſoon determin'd by Means of 4 
Pair of Scales ? 
Eut. No doubt of it. i} 
Soc. Well then, what is there, about which if ve ;; 
ſhould come to diſpute, without having a certain Rue 
to which we might recur, we ſhould become irreconcile- 
able Enemies, and fall into extravagant Paſſion one again 
the other? Perhaps none of theſe Things at preſent oc. 
cur to your Mind. [1 Il tell you ſome of 'em, and you 
ſhall judge whether I am in the right. Is it not what i 
juſt and unjuſt, comely and indecent, good and evil? 


con 

Are not theſe the Things about which we every Day dt ua 
fer, and not finding a ſufficient Rule to make us accord, i and 
we fall into the greateſt Eumity? When I ſay We, I pes i de, 
of all Mankind in general. Day 
Eut. That indeed is the true Cauſe of all our L. nen 
Suits, and all our Wars. Giſpl 


Soc. And if it be true, that the Gods are at Variance 
among themſelves about any Thing, muſt it not neceſſary Ch 
be ſome one of theſe ? ZE. 

Eut. It muſt needs be ſo. mis a 

Soc. According to you then, excellent Euhpbi that | 
the Gods are divides about what 15 juſt and unjuſt, come d 90 
ſy and indecent, good and evil. For if they did ni F 
conteſt abcut theſe Things, they would have no Occalio %, 
of wrangling, but would be always united, would the Neft, 
not ? r Corr 

a. 
KAT: Eut 


* Secr.ctes handſomely ridicules thoſz Gods, who know” tile be 
hat juitice and injuſtice, Vice and Virtue ate, 
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Eut. You ſay very right. 

Soc. And the Things which each God takes to be 
comely, good and juſt, are lov'd by him, and the con- 
trary hated. 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. According to you, then, one and the ſame Thing 
ſeems juſt to ſome of them, and unjuſt to others, ſeeing 
Wars and Seditions are ſtirr'd up among em by ſuch Diſ- 
putes as theſe : Is it not ſo? 

Eut. Tis ſo without Doubt. 

Soc. Hence it follows, that one and the ſame Thing is 
the Obje& both of the Love and Hatred of the Gods, 
and is at the ſame Time pleaſing and diſpleaſing to 
'em. 

Eut. So it ſeems. 

Soc. And conſequently, according to you, what is 
holy and profane, are the ſame Thing. 

Et. I grant, this Conſequence may be juſt. 

fc. Then you have not anſwer'd my Queſtion, in- 
comparable Eutyphron ; for I did not ask you what it 
was that at the {ame Time was holy and profane, pleaſing 
ind diſpleaſing to the Gods. So that I foreſee 'tis poſſi- 
ble, without a Miracle, that the Action you are about to 
Day, in proſecuting your Father to bring him to Puniſh- 
ment, may pleaſe Jupiter, and at the ſame Time may 
Glpleaſe Cælum and Saturn; may be approv'd by Vulcan, 
ad diſapprov'd by Juno; and ſo of the reſt of the Gods, 
o may be of different Sentiments. 

Eut. But, Socrates, I ſuppoſe there's no Diſpute about 
this among the Gods ; nor does any one of 'em pretend, 
"i that he who has kill'd a Man unjuſtly, ſhould be ſuffer'd 
eie go unpuniſh'd. 
"By 4c. Neither is there any Man that pretends to that: 
d you ever ſee any one that dar'd put the Matter in 
eon, whether he that had wilfully murder'd a Man, 
committed any other Act of Injuſtice, ought to be pu- 
hd or not ? 
Eut. We every where hear and ſee ſcarce any Thing 
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tle before the Tribunals, but Perſons who have com- 
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mitted Acts of Injuſtice, laying and doing what they can 
to avoid Puniſhment. 

Soc. But do the Perſons of whom you ſpeak, Et; 
pro, confeſs that they have done thoſe Acts of 1nju- 
ſtice of which they are accus'd ; and after this Confeſlion, 
maintain that they ought not to be puniſh'd ? 

Fut. They have no Mind to confeſs ſo, Socrates. 

Soc. Then they do not ſay and do all they can; for 
they dare neither maintain nor aſſert, that when their In- 
juſtice is manifeſt, and ſufficiently atteſted, they ought ; 
not to be chaſtis'd for it. Is it not ſo? p 

Eat. Tis very true. a 

Soc. They don't yr the Matter in queſtion, whether 
he that is guilty of Injuſtice ought to be puniſh'd ; no 
Body doubts of that: But that about which they diſpute, } 
is the Nature of Injuſtice, to determine in what, how, 
and on what Occaſion it is committed. 

Eut. That's certain. | 

Soc. And is it not the ſame in Heaven, if it be true, 
as you have aſſerted, that the Gods are at Variance a. 
bout what is juſt and unjuſt ? Do not ſome of 'em affim 
that others of 'em are unjuſt ? And dor't the latter main- 
tain the contrary ? For there is not one among em, no 
more than among us, who dares advance ſuch a Notion 
as this, 'That he that commits Injuſtice ought not to be 
puniſh'd. 

Eut. All you fay is true, Socrates ; at leaſt, in gene- 
ral. 

Soc. You may ſay in particular too; for *tis about 
particular Actions that both Men and Gods diſpute every 
Day, if it be true that the Gods diſpute about any Thing: 
Do not ſome ſay ſuch an Action is juſt, and others that 
*tis unjuſt ? Fs 

Eut. Yes, doubtleſs. 5 

Soc. Come then, my dear Eutyphron, for my 
cular Inſtruction, tell me what certain Proof you ha 8 

the Gods all diſapprove the Death of your Farmer, « 
after he had ſo barbarouſly knock'd his Fellow-Servat !'ch 
on the Head, was laid in Irons, and ſo periſh'd befor 
your Father had receiv'd the Anſwer which he expeclal 
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om Athens. Demonſtrate to me, that on this Occaſion 
tis a pious and juſt Action for a Son to accuſe his Father 
of Murder, and to endeavour to bring him to Puniſh— 
ment for it; and ſee if you can fairly and evidently prove 
to me, that the Action of ſuch a Son is pleaſing to the 
Gods. If you do this, I ſhall never ceaſe to admire and 
celebrate your Capacity as long as I live. 

Eut. This is ſomewhat difficult indeed, to prove it 
to you. For my Part, I could prove it as evidently 


a8 


Soc. T underſtand you. That is to ſay, you think I 
have a duller Head than any of your Judges ; for as to 
them, there's no Difficulty in the Caſe : You'll make it 
appear to them that your Farmer was unjuſtly kill'd, and 
that all the Gods diſapprove your Father's Action. 

Eut. Vil make it appear to 'em as clear as the Light, 
provided they will but hear me. 

Soc. Oh! they will not fail to hear you, “ provided 
you make a fine Speech to em. But T'il tell you what 
Reflection ] juſt now made, while I was hearkening to 
what you ſaid. I ſaid within my ſelf, Suppoſe it were 
poſſible for Exutyphron to perſuade me that all the Gods 
are of the Mind, that this Farmer was unjuſtly kill'd ; 
ſhould I be ever the wiſer ? Should I underſtand, better 
than I do, what is holy, and what profane ? 'The Death 
of this Farmer is diſpleaſing to the Gods, as he pre- 
tends, I'll grant it: But this is not a Definition of 
what is holy, and its contrary, ſeeing the Gods are di- 
vided ; and that which is diſagreeable to ſome of them, 
is agreeable to others. Very well, I po that, Euty- 
{bron : J am willing to ſuppoſe that all the Gods account 
vour Father's Action unjuſt, and that they all abhor it. 
pray then let us correct our Definition a little, and 
Dat which all the Gods condemn is profane, and 


— 
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FSecrates reproaches the ArLenians, that they lov'd to hear 
{Ch as could ta'k finely, and did not much troubie their Heads 
about the Truth of Things. We learn from the Sacre: Hiſtory, 
that this was the Character of the Atienians; they tpent their 
Imi in hearing either Noveli{tsor Orators. 
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that which all the Gods approve is holy; and that acν 
:5 opproved by ſome of em, and diſupprovd by others, i; 
neither one nor t other, or rather is 2 together. Shall 
ho ſtand by this Definition of what is holy and what pro. 
ane ? | 

Eut. What ſhould hinder us, Socrates ? 

Soc. For my Part I'll not kinder it: But do you fee 
your ſelf if this ſuits your Opinion, and if upon this 
Principle you can inſtruct me better in what you have l 
been endeavouring to teach me. 

Eut. And for my Part, I ſhall make no Difficulty of 
aſterting, that ht is holy Which all the Gods approve, ri 
and that profane which they all diſapprove. 

Sac. Examine this Definition, to ſee if it be true; or 
ſhall we receive it without any Ceremony ? And ſhall we it 
have that Reſpect for our {elves and others, as to give our 
Aﬀent to all our Imaginations and Fancies; fo that for 
a Man to tell us a Thing is fo, ſhall be ſufficient to gain 
our Belief; or is it neceſſary to examine what is ſaid to 
us ? 

Eut. Without Doubt we ſhould examine it; and I am 
well aſſur'd, that what we have laid down is a good Fo- 
ſition, 

Soc. That we ſhall ſee preſently. Hear me a liitle. 
* Is that which is holy belov'd of the Gods becauſe it i 
holy, or is it holy becauſe it is belov'd of 'em? 

Eut. I don't well underſtand what you ſay, Socrates. 


s« <t too. I” wenn 
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* This Thought is too high for Eyyphren, who conceiving 
Holineſs as a Thing diſtinft trom God, coull not tell how to 
comprehend that which is holy is at the fame Time loy'd 
God, becauſe ir is holy; an holy becavt- lov'd o God: F 
Holineſs comes from God, Sanfiras primiica; and the Holin 
of Men is the Effect of the divine Communion, which vo | dat 
underſtood, and of which he elſcwhere ſpeaks, S. that K Oe 


here ſpeaks with re eren e the groſs Manner of concetr E 
the Things of Religion which was to be found in ignorant N. 85 


who judg'd of this as of all other Things in which the Re 
tives are very different, as that which is loy'd is (ifferer! 
from that which loves; that which is moved is different fin God: 
that which moves it, er E. 
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oc. Tl endeavour to explain my ſelf. Don't we ſay, 
that a Thing 1s carried, and that a Thing carries ? That 
a Thing is ſeen, and that a Thing ſees ? That a Thing is 
mov'd, and that a Thing moves it? And the like to In- 
finity. Do you conceive that they are different? And do 
you underſtand in what they differ ? 

Fut. I think I do. 

doc. Is not the Thing belov'd different from that which 
loves ? 

Eut. A pretty Queſtion indeed! 

Soc. Tell me then, is the Thing which is carried, car- 
ried becauſe one carries it, or for ſome other Reaſon ? 

Eut. Becauſe one carries it, without Doubt. 

Soc. And the Thing mov'd is mov'd becauſe one moves 
it; and the Thing ſeen becauſe one ſees it ? 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. Then it is not true that one ſees a Thing becauſe it 
is ſeen; but on the contrary, tis ſeen becauſe one ſees it. 
'Tis not true that one moves a Thing becauſe tis mov'd, 
but it is mov'd becauſe one moves it. Nor is it true 
that one carries a Thing becauſe 'tis carried, but 'tis car- 
ried becauſe one carries it. Do you underſtand me now? 
Is this plain enough ? My Meaning is, that one does not 
a Thing becauſe it is done, but that it is done becauſe 
one does it: That a Being which ſuffers, does not ſuffer 
becauſe it is paſſive, but is paſſive becauſe it ſuffers. Is 
not this true ? | 

Eut. Who doubts it? 

Soc. Is not that which is lov'd ſomething that is done, 
or that ſuffers ? 

Eut, Certainly. 

Soc. Then 'tis with that which is lov'd as *tis with all 
er Things; *tis not becauſe it is loved that one loves it, 
al MM the contrary 'tis becauſe one loves 1t that it is 
WA, 

'Eut. That's as clear as the Light. 

Soc. What ſhall we ſay then of that which is holy, 
my dear Eutyphron ? Shall we not ſay it is belov'd of the 

ods, as you have aſſerted ? 

Eut. Yes, certainly. 


O 4 Soc. 
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Soc. But is it belov'd becauſe it is holy, or is it for 
ome other Reaſon ? 
Eut. Tis for no other Reaſon. 
Soc. Then it is beloy'd becauſe it i; 
It is belov d lo holy; but it is not holy becauſe it is be- 
far as it is holy. lov'd. 


*T'i- this Qualit : 
that — 5 Fut. So I think. 
imiable. Soc. But is it not belov'd of the God 
becauſe the Gods love it ? 
Eu. Who can deny it? 
Soc. * Then that which is belov'd of God is not the 


ſame with that which is holy, nor that which is holy the 


{ime with that which is belov'd, as you ſay : But they 
arc very different. 6 
Eut. How then, Socrates ? ] 
Soc. Becauſe we are agreed that that which is holy is y 
belov'd becauſe it is holy, and that it is not true that it I 
is holy becauſe it is belov'd. Are we not agreed in 0 
that ? | 


Eut. I confeſs it. 

Soc. We are farther agreed, that that which is belov'd 
of the Gods, is belov'd of *em only becauſe they love it; 
and that it is not true, to ſay they love it becauſe it 5 
belov'd. 

Eut. That's right. 

Soc. + But, my dear Futyphron, if that which is be- 
lov'd of the Gods, and that which is holy, were the ſame 
Thing, ſeeing that which is holy is belov'd only becauſe 
it is holy; it would follow, that the Gods ſhould love 
that which they love, only becauſe it is belov'd of 'em. 
And on the other Hand, if that which is belov'd of the 
Gods, were lov'd only becauſe they love it; then it 


——— 
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* This is evident, ſceing what is holy is loy'd on'y beca- 1 
: I * : - : 458 
js h ly, and that which is iov'd is lov'd only becauic one 10 in R 
it: There mutt needs be a Difference between theſe two, "ny 
what is lov'd, and what is holy. be of 
1 For :f theſe two Terms bdov'd and koly were the ſame how 
Thing, one might be pit for t'other; whence all that Ablur Fen 
| S 4g 2 : 
diry would follow which Scrates repreſents here, This 


would 
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would be true likewiſe to ſay, that which is holy is holy, 
only becauſe it is belov'd of them. By this therefore you 
ſee that thoſe two Terms, below'd of the Gods, and holy, 
are very different. One is beloy'd becauſe the Gods 
love him, and another is lov'd only becauſe he deſerves 
to be lov'd. 'Thus, my dear Eutyphron, when you 
ſhould have given me an exact Anſwer what it is to be 
holy, to be ſure you were not willing to explain to me 
wherein the Eſſence of it conſiſts, by an accurate Defi- 
nition; but were content to ſhew one of its Qualities, 
which is that of being belov'd of the Gods; but you 
have not given me an Account of the Nature of it. I 
conjure you therefore, if you think fit, diſcover this 
great Secret to me; and beginning with it from its very 
Principle, teach me preciſely to know what Holineſs is, 
without having Reſpect to any Thing that 
is adventitious; as whether it is belov'd 3 
of the Gods or not. For we ſhall have ture of a 
no Diſpute about that. Come then, tell Thing, one 
me freely, what is it to be holy, and may cafily 
what to be profane? Eno whether 
it be loy'd or 

Eut. But, Socrates, I know not how hated of God. 
to explain my Thoughts to you on this 
Subject; for all that we lay down vaniſhes from us, and 
does not continue fix'd and ſtable in what Condition ſo- 
erer we put it. 

Sec. All the Principles, Eutyphron, which you have 
etabliſh'd, are ſomewhat like * the Figures of Dædalus, 


one of my Anceſtors. If I had aſſerted em, to be ſure 


— — A. 


> — 


0 VDadalus was an excellent Carver, who made Statues that 
Springs within 'em, by means of which they would itart out 
Jos along as it they had been alive. There were two Sorts 
m, as appears by what is ſaid in Menon. What Socrares 
1ays here o Daedalus, that he was one of his Arceſtors, is only 
in Raillery. Daedalus deſcended from the Kings of Athens; and 
"2/65 Was very far from having the Vanity of pretending to 
be of that Family. His Meaning is only this, that he knew 
tow to make himſelf Wings, as Dadalas did, to fly towards Ha- 
den, and to raiſe his Mind to the Knowledge of divine Things. 
his Matter was ſpoken of in the firlt Acibiades. 


Q 8 You 
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you would not have fail'd to jeer and reproach me, as if 
I had deriv'd this pretty Quality of making Things that 
ſlip out of a Man's Hands, when he thinks he holds 'em 
faſteſt. But it unhappily falls out, that 'tis you that have 
aſſerted em. Therefore I muſt ſeek for ſome other Turns 
of Raillery ; for 'tis certain your Principles give us the 
Slip, as you ſee very well. 

Eut. For my Part, Socrates, I need not ſeek any other 
Turn of Raillery ; that ſuits you perfectly well: For 'tis 
not I that inſpire our Reaſonings with this Inſtability, 


which hinders 'em from fixing, but you are the Dædalus. , 
If I were alone, I tell you they would continue firm and , 
ſteddy. 

Soc. Then I am more expert in my Art than Dædalus 5 
was; he could only give this Mobility to his own Works, f 
whereas it ſeems I give it not only to my own, but allo 0 
to thoſe of other Men: And that which is yet more 
ſtrange, is, that I am thus expert againſt my Will; for! 
ſhould much rather chuſe to have my Diſcourſes continue 
fix d and immove3ble, than to have all the Riches of 7ar- 8 
talus, together with all the Skill of Dædalus my Progent- : 
tor. But enough of this Jeſting. Seeing you are afraid 5 
of the Trouble, Ill endeavour to eaſe you, and to open e 
a ſhorter Way to conduct my ſelf to the Knowledge of l 


what is holy: And you ſhall ſee if it does not appear 
to be of abſolute Neceſſity, that whatever is holy is 
jaſt. 

Eut. It cannot be otherwiſe. 

Soc. Do you think whatever is juſt is holy, or what- 
ever is holy is juſt? Or do you ſuppoſe that t which 
is juſt is not always holy ; but only that there are ſome 
juſt Things that are holy, and others which are not 
ſo? 

Eut. I can't well comprehend what you mean, 8. 
Crates. 

Soc. And yet you have two great Advantages abo. 
me, having both more Youth and more Capacity than 
But, as I juſt now told you, ſwimming in the delicious 
Abundance of ycur Wiſdom, you are afraid of putting 


your ſelf to much Trouble. Shake off, I beſcech 2 
thus 
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this effeminate Softneſs, and apply your ſelf a little to 
thinking. What I ſay, is not very hard to be underſtood. 
For I ſay juſt the contrary to what the Poet aſſerts, who 
to excuſe himſelf for not ſinging the Praiſes of Jupiter, 
fays, 
Shame ev ry where keeps Company awith Fear. 
| 


Lam not at all of his Mind: Shall I tell you in what? 

Eut. You'll oblige me in ſo doing. 

Soc. I think 'tis not true that Shame always accompa- 
nies Fear ; for I think we every Day ſee People in Fear 
of Sickneſs and Poverty, who yet are not at all aſham'd 
of the Things they fear. Don't you think ſo too ? 

Eut. I am of the ſame Mind. 

Soc. On the contrary, Fear always follows Shame: 
For is there any one who is aſham'd, and put into Con- 
fuſion by any Action, who does not at the ſame Time 
fear the Niſhonour that is the Conſequence of it ? 

Eut. It can't be otherwiſe, he muſt be afraid of it. 

Soc. Then it is not true to ſay, 

Shame ew ry where keeps Company with Fear : 
But we ſhould ſay, 

Fear ev'ry where keeps Company with Shame. 

For 'tis falſe that Shame is continually found with Fear, 
Fear having mote Extent than Shame : Indeed Shame is 
one Part of Fear, as the unequal is one Part of Num- 
br. Wherever you find a Number, you do not .cce{- 
farily find it unequal ; but wherever it is unequal, there 
vou neceſſarily find a Number. Do you undcriiand me 
now ? 

Eut. Very well. 

dec. This is what I juſt now ask'd you; wiz. if 
wherever that which is Juſt is to be found, there is alſo 
that which is Holy; and if wherever that which is Holy 
to be found, there is alſo that which is Juſt? Now it 

ears that hat which is Holy is not always found with 
which is Juſt; for that which is Holy is a Part of 

«at which is Juſt. Shall we then lay this down as a 
Principle, or are you of a different Sentiment ? 


Eur. Tis a Principle that can't be conteſted, 
O 6 Soc. 
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Soc. Now mind what follows: If that which is Holy 
is a Part of that which is Juſt, we muſt find out what 
Part of that which is Juſt, that which is Holy is. As if 
you ſhould ask me what Part of Number is that which is 
equal, and what Number is it? I ſhould anſwer, that 
it is “ the Jſaſcele, and not the Scalene: Don't you think 
ſo as well as I ? 

Eut. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. Now do you in like Manner ſee if you can inform 
me what Part of that which is Juſt that which is Holy 
is; that I may let Melitus know, that 'tis beſt for him 
to forbear to do me any farther Injuſtice in accuſing me 
of Impiety ; me, who, I ſay, have been perfectly in- 
trutted by you what Piety and Holineſs, and their Con- 
traries, are. 


Eut. For my Part, Socrates, I think 
A third Defi- that Holineſs and Piety is + that Part of 
nition, whichat what is Juſt which concerns the Care 
ſomething of and Worſhip of the Gods, and that all 
Truth inir, the reſt of it is that which properly re- | 
put theſe talle ſpects Men. 
Rep ” 5 Soc. Very well: Vet there is ſome 
— of It. little Matter ſtill wanting. For I do not 
well underſtand what you mean by this 
Word [Care.] Is this Care of the Gods the ſame with 
that which we take about all other Things ? For we 
every Day ſay, that none but a Querry knows how to 
take Care of a Horſe, and to look well after him, do we 
not ? 
Eut. Yes, doubtleſs. 


ae ed . Ow 
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*The JIſiſcele ſignifies that which has two equal Sides; for 
the even Number divides it ſelf into two equal Parts, And 
the Sca ene is that which has two unequal Sides. 

This is true: But the Pagans had falſe Ideas of it; becauſe 
they did not underftand that this Care of God, which confilts 
on our Part in obeying him, in centorming- to his holy Will 
and in reſigning our ſelves to him, was preceded by his Care 0! 
us, in creating us, and in enlightning our Minds: And this} 
what Socra;es teaches in other Places. 
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Soc. Then the Care of Horſes properly belongs to the 
Querry's Art. 

Eut. It does fo. 

Soc. All Men are not fit to take Care of Dogs, and to 
look after them, but only the Huntſman. 

Eut. None but he. 

Soc. Then the Care of Dogs properly belongs to the 
Art of Hunting. 

Eut. Without Doubt it does. 

Soc. And it belongs to the Grazier to take Care of 
Oxen. 

Eut. True. 

Soc. Now Holineſs and Piety is the Care of the Gods: 
Is not this what you ſay? 

Eut. Yes, certainly. | 

Soc. Has not all Care, for its End, the Good and Ad- 
vantage of that which is taken Care of ? Don't you e- 
very Day ſee that the Horſes which an able Querry takes 
Care of, become better, and more fit for Service than 
others ? 

Eut. Yes, without Doubt. 

Soc. Does not the Care which a good Huntſman takes 
of Dogs, and that which a good Grazier takes of Oxen, 
make both the one and the other better ? And may not the 
like be ſaid of all other Care? Or can you think that 
Care tends to hurt and ſpoil that which is taken Care of? 

Eut. No, certainly. 

Soc. Then it tends to make it better. 

Eut. That's right. | | 

Soc. Then Holineſs being the Care we take of the 
Gods, tends to their Advantage; and ſo the End of it 
muſt be to make them better. But 
would you dare to aſſert, when you do | 
any holy Action, that you make any tees Ts 5 


one of the Gods better by it ? Thing to the 
Eut. T am far enough from uttering Advantage of 
ſuch horrid Blaſphemy. God. 


Soc. Nor do I think you have any : 
ſuch Thought; I am very far from ſuch a Suppoſition : 
And *tis for this Reaſon I ask'd you what this Care of 
the 
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the Gods is, being perſuaded that was not your Mean- 


ing. | 
, You have done me Juſtice, Socrates. 

Soc. So much for that : But tell me then, what ſort of 
Care of the Gods is Holineſs ? 

Eut. Tis of the Nature of that Care which Servants 
take of their Maſters. 

Soc. I underſtand you; that is to ſay, Holineſs is a 
kind of Servant to the Gods. 

Eut. You hit it. a We | 

Soc. Can you tell me what Phyſicians operate by means 
of the Art of Medicine, which is their Servant? Do 
they not reſtore Health ? 

Eut. Yes. | 

Soc. What do the Ship-Carpenters, who are in Ports, 
do? And what do our Architects perform by the Mini- 
ſtry of their Servants ? Don't the former build Ships, and 
the latter Houſes ? 

Eut. Yes, certamly. 

Soc.“ What then do the Gods perform by the Mini- 
ſtry of their Servants ? For you muſt certainly know this, 
ſince you pretend to know Religion better than any Man 
in the World be ſide. 

Eut. And I have Reaſon to make that Pretence. 

Soc. Tell me then, I beſeech you, what wonderful 
Work is it that the Gods perform by making uſe of our 
Service ? 

Eut. They perform many very great and wonderful 
Things. 

Sac. The Generals of our Army perform many 
great Things too; but yet there is always one Thing that 


. _ 


* Gcratcs would hereby infinvate, what he e'ſewhere teach- 
es, that (351 by the Minitry of Holin:fs works the Conver- 
nion of Sul: That this Converſion produces Love, and that 
this Love erpag-s vs to render h:m that which appertains to 
bim, and which we Cannot innocently reiuſe him. 
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is the principal, and that is the Victory they obtain in 


Battle; is it not? 

Eut. Tis ſo. 

Soc. And the Graziers do many good Things, but the 
principal is that of ſupplying Mankind with Food by their 
Labour. 

Eut. I grant it. 

Soc. Well then, of all thoſe good Things which the 
Gods operate by the Miniſtry of our Holineſs, what is the 
principal ? 

Eut. I juſt now told you, Socrates, that there needs 
more Time and Pains to arrive at an accurate Knowledge 
of all theſe Things. All that I can tell you in general, 
is, that to pleaſe the Gods by Prayers and Sacrifices, 1s 
that which we call Holineſs ; and “ in this conſiſts the 
Welfare of Families and Cities: Whereas to diſpleaſe the 
Gods is Impiety, which utterly ruins and ſubverts every 
Thing. 

ge Indeed, Eutyphron, you might have told me 
what I ask'd in fewer Words, if you had pleas'd. *Tis 
eaſy to ſee you have a Mind to inſtruct me; for when 
you ſeem to be juſt in the Way to do it, you preſently 
ſtrike off again: If you had but anſwer'd me a Word 
mor-, I had very well underſtood the Nature of Holi- 
neſs. But now, (for he that asks muſt follow him who 
is ask*d) don't you ſay, Holineſs is the Art of Sacrificing 
and Praying ? 

Eut. Yes, that I do. 

Soc. To facrifice, is to give to the Gods: To pray, is 
to ask of em. | 

Eut. Tis right, Socrates. 
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* In what the Safery or Ruin of Families, Cities and States 
nſiſts, even by the Coalition of the blindeſt Pagans, 


Soc. 
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Soc. It follows then, from your Dif- 


3 n courſes, that Holineſs is * the Science 

very true; but of giving to the Gods, and asking of a 
the ruth of them. 

28 th. 4 Eut. Socrates, you perfectly compre- 8 
HI nor wn hend my Meaning ? 

5 Soc. Tis becauſe I am in Love with 


your Wiſdom, and give my ſelf up en- 
tirely to it. You need not fear that I ſhall let one of 
vour Words fall to the Ground. Tell me then, what is 
this Art of pleaſing the Gods? Do you ſay it is to give to f 
em and to ask ot em? 
Eut. Moſt certainly. 


Soc. To ask well, muſt we not ask ſuch Things as we 4 
have need to receive of them? 1 
Eut. And what then? | 1 
Soc. And to give well, muſt we not give them in Ex- 0 
change ſuch Things as they have need to receive of us? : 
For it would be a Folly to give any one ſuch Things as he 5 
does not want, but are entirely uſeleſs to him. n 
Eut. You ſay very well. 0 


Soc. Holineſs, my dear Eutyphron, is then a kind of 
Trafhck betwixt the Gods and Men. Ve 

Eut. Let it be ſo, if you will have it ſo. 

Soc. I would not have it ſo, if it be not ſo: But tell 9. 


me, what Advantage do the Gods receive from the Pre- | 

ſents which we ke 'em? For the Advantage we de- * 
rive from them is very evident, ſince we 

„ Mete Goods have not the leaſt Good but what pro- i r; 

from Gol ceeds from their Liberality. Of what + 


Advantage then are our Offerings to the 
Gods? Are we ſo crafty, as to draw all the Profit of this 
Commerce to our ſelves, while they derive no Advantage 
from it? 


— 
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This fourth Definition is admirable. Scrates deſigns by it 
to ſhew that Hol neſs leads us to ask of God, his Spirit, his 
Aſſiſtance and Grace; and to ask even our ſelves of him; fot 
tis on him our very Being depends: And that it alſo engages 
us to give our {elves to him, And this makes up the whole! 
Religion, 


Zul. 
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Eut. Socrates, do you think the Gods can ever draw 
any Advantage from the Things they receive from us ? 

Soc. To what Purpoſe then do all our Offerings ſerve ? 

Eut. They ſerve to ſignify our Veneration and Reſpect 
to 'em, and the Deſire we have to pleaſe em. 

Soc. Then Holineſs does not profit, but pleaſe the 
Gods? 

Eut. Ves, without Doubt. 

Soc. Then that which is holy, is only that which 
pleaſes the Gods. 

Eut. Tis only that. 

Soc. When you ſpeak thus to me, do you wonder that 
your Diſcourſe is not fix*d and ſteddy? And dare you ac- 
caſe me of being the Dædalus, that gives it this continual 
Motion? You, I ſay, who are a thouſand Times more 
ingenious than that great Artiſt, and give your Words a 
thouſand different Turns? Don't you find that your Diſ- 
courſe makes only a Circle ? You remember very well, 
that that which is holy, and that which is agrecable to 
the Gods, were not counted the ſame Thing by us jaſt 
now, but were acknowledg'd to be very different? Don't 
you remember this ? 

Eut. I do. 

Soc. Well, and don't you conſider that you now ſay, 
that which is holy is that which pleaſes the Gods ? Is not 
what pleaſes em agreeable to 'em ? 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. Then one of theſe two Things muſt be granted: 
Either that we did not well diſtinguiſh juſt now ; or, if 
we did, that we are now fallen into a falic Deſinition. 

Eat. That's plain. 

Sec. Then we muſt begin all again in our Enquiry af- 
tb Holineſs ; for I ſhall not be weary nor diſcouray”. till 

ve inform'd me what it is. I beg you would 
piſe me, but bend your Mind with all the Appli- 
you can, to teach me the 'I'ruth ; for you know it, 
Man alive does: And I will not let you go, like 
another Proteus, till you have inſtructed me. For if you 
had not a perfect Knowledge of what is holy and pro- 
fane, doubtleſs you would never, for the ſake cf a 
wretched 
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wretched Farmer, have undertaken to accuſe your Father 
of Murder, when the good old Man ſtoops under the 
Furden of Age, and has already one Foot in the Grave; 
but would have been ſeiz'd with Horror to ſee your {elf 
_ about to commit (it may be) an impious 
fa Ged. ante AR, and would have fear'd the Gods, 
reſpect Men. and reſpected Men. So that I cannot 
doubt but you think you know perfectly 
well what Holineſs and its contrary are. Inform me 
therefore, moſt excellent Eutyphron, and do not hide 
your 'Thoughts from me. 
Eut. We'll“ reſerve it for another Time, + for now! 
am a little in Haſte, and *tis Time for me to leave you. 
Sec. Alas, my dear Eutypbron, what do you intend 
to do! this haſty Motion of yours raviſhes from me the 
greateſt and ſweeteſt of all my Hopes: For I flatter'd my 
ſelf, that after I had learn'd of you what Holineſs is, and 
its contrary, I ſhould enfily have got out of Melitus's 
Clutches, by making it plainly appear to him, that Eu- 
phron had perfectly inſtructed me in divine Things, that 
Ignorance ſhould never more prompt me to introduce of 
my own Head new Opinions about the Deity ; and that 
my Life ſhould be more holy for the future. 


3 


* Obſerve the Pride of this ſuperſtitions Man; he is juſt 
confounded, an yet he always thinks himſelf capable of teach- 
ing what he docs not know himſelf. 

t The Ancients inform us, that Exnphron got ſome Advan- 
tage by this Converſation of Socrates; for he dropt his Proſecu- 
tion, and let his Father alone. By which tis eaſy to ſee, that 
theſe Lialogues of Plato were not made upon feign'd Subjects, 
but hal a very true and real Foundation, as well as thoſe 
which Xencplon has prefery'd to us. 
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Firſt ALCIBIADES'; 


O R, 


Of the NATURE or Man. 


A Lcibiades was ore of the moſt ambitious and 
moſt haughty Men in the World. His Birth, 
<9 his Beauty, his Riches, and the Credit of his 
nh | Tutor Pericles, had fo puff d him up, that 
be thought no Perſon ſo worthy as himſelf to 
cdommand the Athenians, and to go to their 
firſt Aſſembly to get himſelf declar'd their Captain-Ge- 
neral. His proud and arrogant Carriage had driven away 
all his Lovers; who being taken only with his Beauty, 
were at length diſcourag'd by the cold Reception he gave 

" Socrates was the only Perſon who loving him more 

than the reſt, (for he lov'd him only to make him vir- 

could never be wearied out. This makes the Begin- 
of this Dialogue. - 

Socrates tells Alcibiades, that he doubts not but he is 
ſurpriz'd to ſee, that as he was the firſt, ſo he is alſo the 
at of his Lovers; and that tho' he was never trouble- 
ſome to him, * his tender Youth, he ſhould now 


olow him every where to diſcourſe with him, without 
fearing 
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tearing the ſame diſdainful Treatment which he gave his 
Rivals. Alcibiades confeſſes, he thinks it ſtrange that he 
ſhould perſiſt in his Affection; and that he can't com- 
prehend upon what Foundation he builds, that he ſhould 
have any Hope remaining, after all his Rivals had loft 
theirs. Socrates tells us, he'll give him an Account of 
his Reaſons, tho? it be a difficult Thing to ſpeak to a Per- 
ſon whom one loves, and of whom one is not belov'd. 
He tells him then, that if he had ſeen him likely to ſpend 
his whole Life in Softneſs, Lazineſs, and all the Amuſe— 
ments of Youth, he ſhould have ceas'd loving him : But 
that as he ſaw him paſſionately aſpiring after Glory, the 
Love he bore to him was renew'd and augmented ; that he 
came to offer him all neceſſary Helps, becauſe of all the 
Lovers he had Yad, he was the only Perſon who was able 
to ſerve him in his Ambition; and that by this Means he 
might know the Difference between ſuch as love only 
corporeal Bewwty, that ſrail and withering Flower, and 
one that loves only the Beauty of the Soul, which being 
perſect, is the true Image of the Deity. | 

This gre:it Promiſe fixes the reſtleſs Humour of this 
ambitious young Man, and diſpoſes him to hear what he 
had to ſay. 

Socrates immediately throws him into the midſt of 
that Aſſembly, whither he was going to get himſelf de- 
clar'd General of the Athenians; and with Abundance 
of Addreſs, ſhews him, that inſtead of that great Abi. 
lity with which he flatters himſelf, he had indeed no- 
thing in him but the Prejudices of his Youth, accompa- 
nied with a great deal of Arrogance and Preſumption. 
When you are in that Afſ-mbly (ſays he) you'll riſe up 
to ſpeak without Doubt of ſuch Things as you know, f. 
ther than any other Matters: For otherwiſe, how 
you preſume to ſpeak ? But a Man knows nothing 
what he has either found out himſelf, or learnt of ſow- ' 
ther Perſon. I don't know any Thing that you have! 
out your ſelf ; your Knowledge is not by Infuſion ; «i 
all the Knowledge you have learnt, is only to write, © 
play on the Muſick, and to perform your Exerciſes 


and none of theſe Things are talk'd of in the Cap 
here. 
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Therefore when will you go? Ard what will you go for ? 
It muſt not be when they diſcourſe of Buildings; the 
meaneſt Bricklayer would jpeak better than you on that 
Subject : Nor muit.it be when they are conſidering any 
Prodigies, or any Point of Divination ; for that's the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Diviners : And fo of other Things. 

Alcibiades being preſs'd, anſwers, that he'll ſpeak when 
the Athenians deliberate on their Affairs. 

The Matter then in Queſtion, is, how to explain what 
is meant by the Affairs of the Athenians. 

Alcibiades ſays, 'tis Peace and War, and all that be- 
longs to the higheſt Politicks. 

Then it mutt be (replies Socrates) when they are con- 
ſidering with whom, and at what Time *tis beſt to be at 
Peace or War. But as Maſters in all Arts and Sciences 
ſeek what 1s beſt and moſt convenient, ſo in Peace and 
War that ought to be ſought out which is beſt and moſt 
advantagious ; that is to ſay, moſt juſt: And in order to 
find it, 'tis neceſſary to know in what theſe conſiſt. In 
what then do they conſiſt ? 

Alcibiades knows not what to anſwer. How! (ſays 
Socrates) are you going to the Aſſembly of the Athena, 
to give 'em your Advice about Peace and War, and yet 
know not why War or Peace ſhould be made ? 

Alcibiades anſwers, that War is made either to repel 
ſome Inſult, or to recover ſome Good. 

This is ſomething, (ſays Socrates) but 'tis not all. For 
tis neceflary to know, whether the Evil that is done us, 
5 done juſtly or unjuſtly : On this Knowledge depends 
the Knowledge of what is beſt and moſt advantagious, 
that which is beſt being always moſt juſt. So that on 
theſe Matters we ought to have an exact Knowledge of 
ſuſtice, and to keep it always in View: And this is a 
ff which you are ignorant; for of whom ſhould 

1.2 learnt it? 


replies Alcibiades) may be known without a 


ic, fays Socrates, provided it be ſought after: But 
no Man ſeeks for what he thinks he knows; and at 


every Degree of our Age we think we know what Juſtice 


is, 
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is, becauſe we ſpeak of it throughout the whole Courſe 


of our Life, and nothing is more common than to heat 
Children complaining of the Wrongs and Injuries that 
are done em. So that we continually ſpeak of Juſtice 
without having learn'd what it is, either of our ſelves or 
others, and conſequently without knowing it. 


Alia thinks to extricate -himielf out of this Dis. | 


culty, by ſaying, he learn'd it of the People. 

That's a very bad Maſter, ſays Socrates ; how ſhould 
the People teach what they know not themſelves ? They 
have no Knowledge of Juſtice, but by their Prejudices, 
as you have; and one certain Sign that they are ignorant 
of it, is, that they are always at Variance on this Sub- 
je, and that 'tis the Difference alone that cauſes the Wars 
that deſolate the World. For if the People would agree 
about what is juſt and unjuſt, they would always live in 
Peace. 

Alcibiades endeavours to get rid of this Difficulty, in 
ſaying, that *tis rarely deliberated in Councils, whether a 
Thing is juſt or unjuſt, but only whether it be uſeful; 
for Juſtice and Utility (ſays he) are not always the ſame 
Things: Seeing ſome notorious Acts of Injuſtice have 
been very advantagious ; and a great many Perſons have 


been deſtroy'd for having acted juſtly. Which is too 
true a Draught of the Politicks of moſt Princes. S7. 


crates refutes this miſchievous Opinion, and ſhews, that 


an Action can't be uſeful and advantagious, unleſs it be 
comely and juſt. He firſt tells him, he could prove to 


him, by the ſame Arguments that he had us'd, that he 
knows not what is uſeful any more than he does what 1s 
juſt, fince he had neither learn'd it of any one, nor found 


it out of himſelf. But not to offend a Perſon ſo nice and 


tender; (for Alcibiades, being accuſtom'd to the diverh- 
fy'd and florid Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts, did not like | 
hear the ſame Thing twice, but lov'd Change and Vari 
in Language, as well as in his Clothes) Socrates takes ? 
ther Courſe, and asks him, if that which is comel, 


honourable, is always good, or whether it ſometimss 


ceaſes to be ſo. 
Al cibiades 
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Alcibiades anſwers, that there are comely and honour- 
able Things, which are ſometimes evil. For example, 
in a Battle, when a Man ſuccours his Friend, and is kill'd 
in the Action, this Action is honourable, but is fatal. 
Another abandons his Friend, and eſcapes Danger; this 
Action is evil, but ' tis uſeful. 

docrates anſwers, that the Succour a Man gives his 
Friend, is that which is call'd Valour, which is a Thing 
quite different from Death; and that therefore theſe ought 
to be conſider'd ſeparately. So that the Queſtion is, whe- 
ther Valour be a Good or an Evil? 

Alcibiades anſwers, that 'tis a great Good, and that he 
would not preſerve his Life upon the Condition of being 
i Coward. 

Then (fays Socrates) you confeſs that Cowardice is a 
greater Evil than Death: So that Valour is a greater 
Good than Life, and conſequently the Action of ſuccour- 
ing one's Friend is good, conſider'd as abſtracted from 
all its Conſequences ; if it is good it is honourable, and 
it can't be honourable, without being uſeful : For what- 
ſoever is comely is good, and that which is good is uſe- 
ful; there being nothing that is comely and honourable 
that can be evil, ſo far as it is honourable; nor any 
Thing which is ſhameful, that can be good, ſo far as it is 
bameful. Which he proves by this invincible Argu- 
ment: Thoſe that do good Actions are happy ; Men 
an't be happy but by the Poſſeſſion of Good; the Poſ- 
kfſion of Good is the Conſequence of a good Life; 


ions; ſo that Happineſs is a comely and honourable 
Thing, and conſequently that which is good, that which 
s comely, and that which is uſeful, are never different 
me from anether, Therefore Juſtice being comely and 
good, can't be oppos'd to Utility. 

Alcibiades not only grants all theſe Truths, but is the 
terſon that affirms em; for he is convinc'd by himſelf, 
nd *tis himſelf that makes the Anſwers. He therefore 
es emites how it comes to paſs, that the Things about 

W ich Socrates interrogates him, appear to him with 


Wie another Aſpect, than they had done before: Here- 


des 


upon, 


werefore Happineſs neceſſarily attends thoſe that do good 
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upon, he asks how it comes about, that upon the ſam: 
Subject he is forc'd to anſwer ſometimes after one Man 
ner, and ſometimes after another. 

Socrates informs him, that this proceeds from his Ig 
norance, becauſe we never contradict our ſelves in the 
Things we know; but *tis impoſſible for the Mind not te 
err in thoſe Things of which we are ignorant. Put thi 
does not ariſe abſolutely from Ignorance ; fince tis cet 
tain we never commit any Fault in Things of which ve 
are ignorant, provided we know our own Ignorance : Bu 
it ſprings from a conceal'd Ignorance, when we think we 
know what indecd we do not underſtand. And this w: 
exactly the Caſe of Alcibiades, who was going to inter 
meddle with Affairs of State, in which he had not beet 1 
inſtructed. A deplorable Condition! But ſuch as wn 
common to him, with almoſt all that had govern'd the ig 
Athenians, only Pericles perhaps may be excepted. 

Alcibiades obſerves, that Pericles did not arrive at ſo 
great a Capacity of himſelf ; but had acquir'd his great 
Abilities in the Converſation of Philoſophers and Politi- 
cians. For ſtill (ſays he) as old as he is, he converſe m 
with Damon, the greateſt of all our Politicians. 

Socrates, who perceives the Tendency of this Anſwerſf p. 
of Alcibiades, infinuates to him, that the Company oF p; 
thoſe great Men was very uſeful for the Acquirement oF , 
Virtue, in which true Accompliſhment alone confifs.Y,. 
And this he proves by the Example of Pericles himſelf, p, 
who had not been able to teach his own Children any an 
Thing; a ſure Sign that Virtue cannot be taught, and that, 
he himſelf had not learn'd it from Men, becauſe 'tis the, 
Gift of God, and there is nothing of Good in us, butYp, 
what he implants. But this being too general a Queſtion Np, 
he reſerves it to be treated elſewhere, and confining I 
ſelf to his Subject, he carries on his Deſign, which 
confound the Pride of Acibiades. Therefore he ask | 
how he intends to diſpoſe of himſelf : 4!cibiad 
ſwers, that he'll endeavour to get himſelf inſtructec 
at the ſame Time gives him to underſtand, that ſince 
who then concern'd themſelves in Affairs of State, were 


molt of 'em ignorant Perſons, he ſhould not be oblig'd 
to \ 


— 
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a to give himſelf ſo much Trouble to excel em; and that 
an gnce he had good natural Parts, it would be an eaſy Mat- 
ter for him to out-do em. 

Socrates, amaz'd at the Baſeneſs of this Sentiment, 
which is but too common, gives him an admirable Leſ- 
ſon upon it. He repreſents to him, that nothing is more 
unworthy of a great Mind, than for a Man to propoſe to 
himſelf only to ſurpaſs ignorant People and Slaves : That 
T 2 Stateſman will never ſerve his Country well, if he is 
not a greater Man, not only than the Citizens whom he 
T governs, but alſo than their Enemies; that the Atheni- 
Van,, being commonly in War with the Lacedemonians, or 
the King of Per/ia ; he ought to ſtrive to excel thoſe E- 
nemies in Capacity and Virtue. 

" 4/cibiades, like a young Spark full of Vanity, asks 
if the Kings of Lacedemonia, and the King of Perſia, 
were not made like other Men. | 

Socrates ſhews him, that if it were ſo, he ought to 
| form a great Idea of 'em in his Mind; that ſo he might 

Inke the greater Care of himſelf, and render himſelf ſtill 
more accompliſh'd : But that there was ſo little Truth in 
ui, VL. that they were made like other Men, that no 
Ferſons in the World ſeem'd ſo great as they, either for 
Pirth, or Education, or the Extent of their Dominions. 
And to mortify Alcibiades the more, he oppoſes the Man- 
ner of his Birth and Education to that of the Kings of 
Pefſea. When a King of Perſia is born (ſays Socrates) 
all the People that are ſpread over that vaſt Empire, ce- 
lebrate his Nativity, and afterwards that Day is annually 
kept, as one of their greateſt Feſtivals ; ſo that in all the 
* Provinces of Alia, nothing is to be ſeen but Sacrifices and 
Feaſts. Whereas (ſays he) when we are born, my dear 

indes, that Paſſage of the comick Poet may be ap- 
0 us: 


". News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 


"ucii ine Child is Dorn, he is nurs'd under the Conduct 
f the moſt virtuous Eunuchs, who ſhape and faſhion his 
boly. When he is about ſeven Years of Age, they be- 
Vor. I. P gin 
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gin to let him ſee Horſes, and to put him under the Care 
of Querries. He performs his Exerciſes till he is four- 
teen; and from that Age, they give him four of the 
greateſt and moſt virtuous Lords of the Country. The 
firſt teaches him Piety; the ſecond forms his Mind to 
Truth and Juſtice ; the third inſtructs him to be free, and 
to conquer his Paſſions ; and the laſt teaches him to deſpiſe 
Dangers and Death : For if a King ſhould be fearful, he 
would become a Slave. Whereas you, Alcibiades, have 
been brought up by a vile Thracian Slave, who was good 
for no other Office, becauſe of his extteme old Age. 
As for Riches, there is ſtill as great a Diſproportion 
the Lacedemonians being richer than all Greece together, 
and yet having an Eſtate but like that of a private Man, in 
compariſon of the King of Pera. In fine (ſays he) 
there is ſo great a Diſparity in every Thing, between theſe 
Kings and you, that if one ſhould go and tell the Mo- 
ther of King Agis, or the Mother of Artaxerxes, that 
a Citizen of Athens, nam'd Alcibiades, was preparing to 
go and make War in their Country, they would certainly 
imagine that long Exerciſe, great Experience, and a con- 
ſummate Wiſdom had inſpir'd you with ſo great a Deſign, 
But how would they be ſurpriz'd, if they ſhould be told 
that 'tis no ſuch Matter! that you are young, ignorant 
and preſumptuous; that you never would take Care to 
cultivate your Mind, and that you have no other Fund to 
carry on ſo great a Deſign, but your Beauty, your fine 
Shape, your Extraction, your Riches, and the Advan- 
tages of a happy Genius ! they would look upon you 
as a Fool, becauſe in all theſe 'I'hings the Lacedemonian: 
and Perſians infinitely ſurpaſs us. Is it not a very ſhame- 
ful Thing, that the very Women among our Enemies 
know better than you your {elf what you ought to be, to 
attempt to make War againſt 'em with any Hope of Suc: -: 
ceſs? Don't think therefore that you have to do with ih +: 
ordinary Men: But imagine you have the greateſt Pro. 
ject in the World in your Head; and either renounce BE , 
your Ambition, or rouze from this Stupidity into which of 
you have caſt your ſelf. The Glory with which you are (4 


ſo much charm'd, is not acquir'd without a great deal o 
o 
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Toil and Labour ; and if you would attain it, you mutt 
take Care of your ſelf; that is, you muſt endeavour to 
become very gocd. 

But ſince the Word Good is a general Term, that ſig- 
nifies ſeveral very different Things, the Queſtion is, in 
what ſuch a Man as Alcibiades ought to endeavour to be- 
come good. He anſwers, that tis in doing thoſe Things 
which the beſt Citizens ought to do. The beſt Citizens 
(he ſays) are thoſe whom we call wiſe and prudent ; and 
Wiſdom and Prudence are neceſſary to all Arts. Thus 
the Anſwer of Alcibiades is yet too indefinite, Who 
then are the beſt Citizens ? Alcibiades again anſwers, 
that they are thoſe who know how to command Men that 
live under the ſame Government, who mutually aſſiſt each 
other; but what is this Science that teaches how to com- 
mand Men, who make one and the ſame political Body, 
and what is its End? Alcibiades ſays, 'tis good Counſel, 
and that the End of governing well, is to procure the 
Welfare of the People 

Socrates asks him what ought to be done to govern a 
State well. Alcibiades anſwers, that Amity and Concord 
ſhould be made to reign in it. 

The Queſtion then is, what Art produces this Amity 
or Concord in States. Alcibiades anſwers, that this is 


brought about when every Man minds his own Buſineſs. 


This 1s not a ſufficient Anſwer, and Socrates refutes it 


with a great deal of Addreſs and Solidity, by ſliewing, 
| that when every Man only minds his own Affairs, Amity 


can't be among em, becauſe there's no Concord. For 
how ſhould they accord about Things which are known 
to ſome of *em, and unknown to others ? 

Heibiades is ſo embaraſs'd, that he is oblig'd to deny 
auth which he had before acknowledg'd, and to con- 
that when the Citizens do that which is juſt, yet 
can't tell how to love one another. He does not 
hat Socrates aims at: His Deſign is to ſhew, that 
when Men only mind their Affairs, they take Care only 


of what belongs to themſelves, and ſo confine them- 


ſelves to the Knowledge of particular Things, and don't 


(cend to that of the Eſſence of univerſal Things, the on- 
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Care of our ſelves; to be employed with the Care of a- 
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ly Knowledge that produces Charity, the Mother of Union 
and Concord : Whereas the Knowledge only of particular 
Things, produces Diſorder and Diviſion. 

So that to make Concord reign in a State, *tis not 
enough that every one takes Care of what appertains to 
himſelf, he mult alſo take Care of himſelf ; theſe being 
two very different Arts. For the Art by which we take 
Care of our ſelves, is not the ſame with that by which we 
take Care of that which appertains to us. Now to take 
Care of one's ſelf, is to know one's ſelf : But what is it 
to know one's ſelf? Juſt as an Artificer uſes his Tools, 
ſo a Man makes uſe of his Body. So that the Body is 
not the Man, for the Body can't uſe and govern it ſelf, 
Nor is the Compound the Man; for if one of the Things 
of which we are compounded does not govern, 'tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould govern both together : And conſe- 
quently, ſince neither the Body, nor the Compound of 
Soul and Body together, are the Man, it mult be the Soul 
alone: Tis then only neceſſary that we know the Soul, 
and take Care of that, if we would become truly wile. 
For to take Care of our Bodies, is to take Care of what 
belongs to us; but to take Care of our Souls, 1s to take 


maſſing Riches, is to be employ'd about Things ſtill more 
remote than thoſe that appertain to us. Thus they who 
love Alcibiades's Body, don't love Alcibiades himſelf, but 
that which belongs to Alcibiades. To love Alcibiades, 18 
to love his Soul, to love that which 1s himſelf, and not 
that which belongs to him. Therefore we ſee thoſe that 
love only his Body, retire from him when the Beauty of 
his Body is fading : And thoſe who love his Soul, do not 
ceaſe to love him as long as he is virtuous, and labours by 
this Means to render himſelf as lovely as poſſible ; and 
this (ſays Socrates) is the Cauſe of the Inconſtancy of my 
Rivals, and of my Steddineſs. 

But. what muſt we do to come to the Sight and Know- 
ledge of our Souls? Socrates ſpeaks divinely to Alcibi- 
ades on this Occaſion. As our Eye (ſays he) can't ſee 1 
ſelf but in the Objects that repreſent it, or in another 
Eye; that is, in that Part of the Eye, which is the mol; 

excellent, 
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excellent, namely, that wherein the Sight is: So the Soul, 
to ſee and know it ſelf, muſt view it ſelf in that Part of 
the Soul in which Wiſdom and Virtue are generated, or 
rather in that Soul, of which ours is but the Image, and 
in which Wiſdom, Virtue, and Prudence, are found in 
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their ſovereign Perfection, that is, in God. For 'tis by 
this Means only that the Scul can know God, and her ſelf, 
which is true Wiſdom. When ſhe knows her ſelf, ſhe'll 
alſo know what belongs to her; for we muſt firſt know 
our ſelves, before we can know what belongs to us. She'll 
likewiſe know whatever reſpects the Things that belong 
to others. For one Art is ſufficient for all this, and this 
Art 1s the true ſort of Prudence. 

He therefore that is ignorant of himſelf, is ignorant of 
that which appertains both to himſelf and others; and not 
knowing what belongs to others, he knows not what be- 
longs to the Commonwealth, and conſequently can't be 
a gocd Miniſter of State. Nay, he is not capable to go- 
vern a Family, nor ſo much as to conduct himſelf : For 
becauſe he is ignorant, 'tis impoſſible but he muſt com- 
mit Faults ; in committing Faults, he does Ill, in doing III 
he is miſerable, and renders thoſe miſerable who obey 
him. Thus he who is not wiſe or prudent can't be hap- 
py, and he who is wicked can't but be miſerable. So 
that the Happineſs of a City depends neither on its Riches 
nor the Strength of its Fortifications, nor the great Num- 
ber of its Troops, nor its Galleys, nor the Magnificence 
of its Arſenal ; but on Virtue, without which there is no- 
thing but Miſery in the World. 

Therefore to govern a State well, *tis neceſſary to pro- 
vide Virtue for thoſe that compoſe it, and to endeavour 
to communicate it to em. And conſequently, Alcibi- 
do ſatisfy your Ambition, you ought not to think of 
iring great Dominion and exorbitant Power, either 
» our ſelf, or your Republick, but that Juſtice and Pru- 
;or which you have ſo much Occaſion. For while 
ou and others act juſtly and prudently, you'll pleaſe God, 
who is the Source of true Felicity; and you'll govern 
your ſelf after this Manner, if (as I juſt now told you) 


3 you 
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you conſtantly look upon the Deity, that Light in which 
none you can know your ſelf, and all that belongs to you. 
But if you govern your ſelf unjuſtly, and turn away your 
Eyes from the Deity, to unite your ſelf to dark Objects, 
vou*ll neither know your ſelf at all, nor the Things that 
belong to you: And your Actions will be nothing but 
Works of Darkneſs; and the more Power you have, the 
more unhappy you'll be. Alcibiades can't diſſent from 
theſe great 'I'ruths. | But Socrates does not ſtop here; but 
gives the finiſhing Stroke to mortify his Pride, in asking 
him, whether it is not more for the Advantage of thoſe 
who are not yet endued with Virtue, to obey ſuch as are 
better then themſelves, than to be abandon'd to their own 
Con duct: And (ſays he) is not that which is moſt profit- 
able, mot beautiful, and that which is moſt beautiful, 
molt becoming and ſuitable ? Alcibiades agrees to this. 
hen (ſays Socrates) "tis becoming that vicious Perſons 
thould be Slaves, and be made to obey ; and conſequently 
Vice 1s a baſe Thing, and ſuitable to a Slave ; as on the 
contrary, Virtue is beautiful, and ſuitable to a Freeman. 
In what a Condition then are you ? 

Alcibiades is ſenſible of what he means, and confeſles 
he is not worthy of any Thing but Slavery, but hopes in 
a little Time to get rid of his Vices, if Socrates pleaſes. 

You don't ſpeak well (replies Socrates ; ) you ought to 
ity, if God pleaſes, for we can do nothing without him. 

Well then (ſays Alcibiades) I ſay (if God pleaſes) and 
add, let us for the future change Perſons ; and as you 
have hitherto made your Court to me, I'll for the future 
make mine to you. I'll follow you wherever you go, and 
{ ſolemnly proteſt to you, I'll now carefully apply my 
{elf to Righteouſneſs. 

I wiſh you may (ſays Socrates, concluding the Diſ- 
courſe.) But whatever good Opinion I have of you, I 
am afraid of the Contagion of our Republick, and can't 
but tremble at the Examples that reign in it, leſt they 
ſhould be too ſtrong for you and me too. For 'tis a very 
difficult Matter to be wiſe in the midſt of ſo blind and cor- 
rupt a People, 41 
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Second ALCILBIA DES; 
OR, 
Of PRAYER. 
oOcrate, meets Alcibiades going into a Tem- 


ple to pray, and ſeeing him very penſive, 
and with his Eyes fix'd on the Earth, he 
CH asks him on what he was thinking. What 
ſhould I think on? (replies Alcibiades very 
faintly) being more concern'd about his am- 
bitious Deſigns than his Prayers. It mult be on ſome ve- 
ry important Matters, (ſays Socrates) for ſince tis certain 
that the Gods often hear our Prayers, there's nothing that 
requires more Prudence and Wiſdom than to pray well; ſo 
+ not to req uelt Evils of 'em, while we think we are ask- 
1.2 Go0ds ; or not to ask Evils of 'em willingly and know- 
|, as Ocdipus did, whom Euripides brings in praying, 
is Children might decide their Rights by the Sword. 
You tell me of a mad Man (lays Alcibiades;) does 
any Man, who is in his Senſes, make ſuch Prayers as 
thoſe to the Gods ? 
Hereupon, Socrates asks him, if being mad is not op- 
pos'd to being prudent : If Men are not wiſe, or fooliſh, 
| P 4 as 
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as they are either in Health, or fick : For as there is no 
Medium between Health and Sickneſs, neither is there 
any between Wiſdom and Folly. To which Alcibiades 
agrees. 

Since Madneſs then is oppos'd to Wiſdom, (ſays So— 
crates) Folly and Madneis are but one and the ſame 
Thing. For one ſingle Subject can't have two Contraries 
oppos'd to it, and conſequently every Fool is mad. And 
ſeeing there are always a thouſand Fools to one wiſe Man 
= the World, while we live in it, we are among mad 

len. 

The only Thing that can militate againſt this Principle, 
is, that it would be impoſlible to live among ſo great a 
Number of mad len; and the Wife, whoſe Number is 
but ſmall, could never eſcape their Fury. And yet wiſe 
Men live in Cities, therefore it ſeems not true to ſay they 
live with mad Men. This is what Socrates objects againit 
the Truth which he has made Alcibiades acknowledge. 
But he reſolves this Difficulty in ſhewing, that there are 
divers Degrees of Folly, as there are divers forts of Diſ- 
eaſes. The Fever is a Diſeaſe, but every Diſeaſe is not 
the Fever. Tis uſt fo with Folly. All mad Men are 
Fools, but all Fools are not mad. A Diſeaſe is a Genus 
which comprehends many Species. Folly or Imprudence 
in like manner comprehends many Species, which differ 
in Degree. As Men have divided Arts and Trades among 
'em, ſo they have ſhar'd Folly among themſelves too; 
thoſe who have the greateſt Share of it, are ſaid to be di- 
ſtrated and mad; and they who have ſomewhat leſs, are 
call'd Fools, and ſtupid. But becauſe Men ſeek to hide 
theſe Vices under ſpecious Names, they call the former, 
Men of Magnanimity, and of great Spirit ; and they call 
the others ſimple, or elſe they ſay they are harmleſs Men, 
but have little Experience, and much Youth. There are 
beſides theſe, a Multitude of Names with which all forts 
of Vice are diſguis'd. | 

The next Queſtion is, in what Wiſdom and Folly con- 
ſiſt. A wiſe Man is one that knows what ought to be 
ſaid and done, and a Fool is one that is ignorant of 


both. But is he that is thus ignorant, in this Condition 
without 
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without knowing it? Yes, certainly. Oedipus, for in- 
ſtance (ſays Socrates) was in this Condition when he 
made that Prayer which we ſpoke of before ; but we 
ſhall find a great many others, who without being tranſ- 
ported with Anger like him, will requeſt real Evils of 
God, while they think they are asking real Goods. For 
as for Oedipus, if he did not ask ſer what was good, nei- 
ther did he think he ask'd it ; whereas others do the con- 
trary. To begin with your ſelf, Alcibiades: If the God 
to whom you are going to pray, ſhould ſuddenly appear 
to you, and ask you, if you would not be willing to be 
King of the Athenians, of all Greece, nay, of all Europe, 
or (if that ſeem'd too little for your Ambition) of the 
whole World ; would you not be extremely pleas'd, and 
return Home with Abundance of Joy, as one who had re- 
cery”d the greateſt Good in the World? Who would not 
be tranſported with ſuch a Thing as this? (replies Alcibi- 

ade:) But (fays Socrates) would you give your Lite for 
the Empire of the Greeks, or that of all the Barbarians 

together? No, certainly, (ſays Alcibiages) for then I 

could not enjoy it. But what if you could not enjoy it, 

(continues Socrates) and this Enjoyment mult needs prove 

fatal to you? No (fays A/cibiades) I would not do it on 

that Condition. 

You ſee by this therefore (ſays Socrates) that it is not 
ſafe to deſite or accept what we know not. How many 
Men, after th-y have paſſionately deſir'd to be Kings, and 
have left no Stone unturn'd to obtain their End, have be- 
come the Sacrifices of their extravagant Ambition? The 
Story of Archelaus King of Macedonia is yet freſh in Me- 
morty. He :ſcended the Throne by his Crimes, and was 
"(Watinated by his Favourite, who could not maintain him- 

in it above three or four Days; but was murder'd by 
third, who was ambitious to fill the ſame Place. 

Bui without looking after foreign Examples, how 

and oi the Generals of our Army have been condemn'd 


% Death in our own City! How many of 'em exil'd! 


md how many others have we ſeen, who after they had 
PI) through innumerable Dangers, Toils and Lab 
through innumerable Dangers, 'Voils and Labours, 
WR fallen in the midit of their Triumphs, by the Ca- 
Fs lumnieg 
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lum es of their Enemies! A great many other Perſons, 
after they have ard ntly deſir'd Children, have been very 
unhappy in obtaining em. And thus it is with the reſt 
of cur Deſires ; and tho nothing is more common than 
Inſtances of this kind, yet there's ſcarce any Man, who 
would refuſe the Thing he defires, if God ſhould offer 
it to him, or who would ceaſe to ask it, if he were ſure 
to obtain it. And we may every Day ſee Perſons repent- 
ing their former Prayers, and making ſuch as are quite 
contrary to 'em. Therefore we muſt acknowledge the 
Truta of what Homer ſays, wiz. that nothing is more 
unjuſt than the Complaints Men make againſt the Gods, 
whom they accuſe of being the Cauſe of their Miſeries, 
whereas they are the Occaſion of em themſelves, who by 
their Folly draw down Miſchiefs on their own Heads, 
which were not deſign'd for *em. 

A great Poet, who knew the Ignorance of Mankind 
upon this Account, endeavour'd to cure it by giving 'em 
this Prayer, which I think is an admirable one : Great 
God! aue knoweff better than wwe what is neceſſary for 
us, give us the good Things we need, whether wwe ask en 
or not; and keep evil Things from us, even when aue ak 
'em of thee. 

Then Ignorance is a very fatal Thing (ſays Alcibiades,) 
ſeeing it 0 es our Prayers into Curſes, and prompts us 
to beg of God our own Miſeries. 

Hold a little, ſays Socrates, don't condemn Ignorance 
in general; if one Sort of it is pernicious, there's another 
thats very uſ-\ul. For inſtance, would not Oreftes have 
been happy if he had not known his Mother, when he 
{ought after her to kill her? For if he had not known her, 
he had not kill'd her, his Deſign being only againſt her. 
So that this kind of Ignorance would have been very 
for him: There is an Ignorance then (ſays he) which 
ought to be commended ; and this he proves with grea: 
Evidence. And now he lays down this as a Principle 
that all the Sciences in the World without that by which 
we know what is very good, are not only uſeleſs, but 
molt commonly extremely dangerous, 
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Tis not ſufficient (ſays he) that in the Council of a 
Prince, or of a Republick, there be Men of Ability in 
every Thing that relates to Peace, War, and all other 
Things belonging to Politicks, if they are not expert in 
the Knowledge of what is very good ; that is, if they 
are not under the Direction of the Divine Spirit, and do 
not well underſtand what is beſt, and moſt juſt, they are 
incapable of governing a State well ; ſo that nothing but 
Injuſtice and Niſcord will be ſeen to reign in it. For 
while theſe Miniſters think they know what indeed they 
do not underſtand, and continually ſuffer themſelves to be 
led by Opinion, and not by Knowledge, they never judge 
aright but by Accident. They are like Ships well ſtor'd 
with every Thing needful for a long Voyage ; but which 
for want of a Pilot can't chuſe but be loſt in a little Time. 
It would be much more uſeful for theſe Men to be igno- 
rant of what they know, provided they were convinc'd 
of their Ignorance ; for then they would not intrude 
themſelves to give Counſel in Things which they don't 
underſtand, and yet think they do. Therefore that Soul, 
that City, or that Republick that would be happy, muſt 
acquire this Science, which alone makes others turn to a 
good Account ; without it, the greater Fortune either 
particular Men or States enjoy, the more impoſſible it is 
tor 'em not to commit very great Crimes, either in acqui- 
ring Riches, or augmenting their Forces, or the like. 
Without this Science a Man may have all others, and yet 
never be the better for 'em : And to ſuch a one that Verſe 
which Homer made againſt Margites may be apply'd ; 
He knew many Things, but knew them all amis. 
For this wiſe and divine Poet does not mean by this, 
that he did not know *em well, as if one could properly 
miss what one knows; but ſignifies by this 
+ ymatical Expreſſion, that he knew *em all unhappily 3 
ads a great Unhappineſs to him to know 'em. 
de Knowledge of God is not, there is no 
And if theſe Sciences are unhappy to us, twould 
be better for us to be ignorant of 'em, and conſequent- 
ly, there is a ſort of Ignorance more uſeful than the 
P. 6 Sciences. 
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Sciences. This is ſtill more true in Prayer, than in all 
other Actions of Life. And ' tis better to ask nothing 
of God, than to ask what is Evil of him, when we 
think we are asking Good; and conſequently, the Prayer 
J have been freaking of, is the moſt perfect of all 
others. 

Upon this Model, the Prayer of the Lacedemonians 
was. form'd; who are content to ſay, Lord, grant us 
avhat ſeems good and comely to thee. They never requeſt 
any Thing but this, and yet are the happieſt People in 
the World. To this Purpoſe, Socrates relates a Story, 
which he had heard told by ſome old People. He ſays, 
the Athenians, having been often overcome in the Wars 
they had with the Lacedemonians, reſolv'd to ſend to the 
Oracle of Fupiter Ammon, to know the Reaſon why the 
Gods rather favour'd the Lacedemon.ans than the Athe- 
nians, who offer d 'em more Sacrifices, erected more 
Temples and Statues in their Honour, and made 'em 
more Preſents, and more magnificent Oblations than all 
the Greeks together. Whereas the Lacedemonians were 
ſo guilty of Avarice in their Worſhip, that they ſcarce 
ſacrific'd any Beaſts but what were blemiſh'd, and muti- 
lated ; tho' they were very rich. The Prophet anſwer'd 
'em in a few Words: The Benedictions of the Lacedemo- 
nians are more agreeable to Jupiter, than all the Sa- 
crifices of the Greets, He calls their Prayers, Bene- 
ditions. So that the Laccdemonians were beloved of 
God, becauſe they knew how to pray; whereas the reſt 
of the Grerks were hated of him, becauſe they did not 
underſtand how to offer Sacrifice. And Homer (ſays he) 
lignifies the ſame I hing, when he ſays, The Tr5jans, 
when they built a Fort, offer'd whole Hecatombs to the 
Gods, the Smoke of which aſcended to Heaven; but 
the Gad refus'd ta accept em, becauſe they hated the 
facred City of Troy, King Priamus, and his People. 
The Occaſion of this Hatred was, becauſe the Trojans 
knew not how to pray, but would have oblig'd God 
by their Sacrifices to do, not his own Will, but theirs. 
gut God ſuffers not himſelf to be corrupted by 9 

186 
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like a Uſurer ; and that Man muſt be a Fool, who thinks 
to obtain his Favour by ſuch Sacrifices as the Wicked are 
better able to offer than the Righteous. God only re- 
gards the Sanctity and Purity of the Soul, and eſteems 
nothing but Juſtice and Wiſdom. Now none are truly 
juſt and wiſe, but thoſe who know how to perform 
their Duty toward God and Men, both in their Words 
and Actions. What do you think of all this, Alci- 
biades ? 
Alcibiades ſtruck with the Evidence of theſe Truths, 4 

anſwers, that he is not ſo ſenſeleſs, as to oppoſe his weak 
Underſtanding to that of God, and to contradi& his 
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Oracles. 

Then don't be in ſo much Haſte, Alcibiades, (conti- 
nues Socrates) to offer your Prayers, left God, to puniſh 
you, ſhould anſwer the Imprecations you are going to 

e utter againſt your ſelf: For you are not a Man likely to 
n uſe the Prayer of the Lacedemonians; you are too proud, 
1 for that is the ſofteſt Name I can give your Anal ns t 
e Therefore wait till you are better inſtructed how to de- 
e mean your ſelf, both toward God and Men. 

. Alas ! when ſhall I be inſtructed in this? (replies Aci- 
d biades) and who ſhall be my Maſter ? What Pleaſure I 
J- ſhould take in obeying him 

7 It muſt be he who takes Care of you (ſays Socrates) 
- and who truly loves you; that is God, 'tis he that 
of muſt teach you to pray well. But before he com- 
ſt municates to you this Knowledge of what is very good, 
ot which alone can make you diſcern what is your true 
e) Good, and ſuggeſt ſuch Prayers to you as will be for 
15 your Advantage, he muſt diſſipate the Darkneſs that 
he beclouds your Soul; as Mzrnerva, in Homer, diſpell'd 
at the Miſt that cover'd Diomedes his Eyes, and hinder'd 
he him from diſtinguiſhing God from Man. For while we 
le. are deſtitute of the Knowledge of God, we are inca- 
17S pable, either of underſtanding him, or of following 
od him; and conſequently, 'tis impoſſible for us to pray 


rs. well, 


Let 
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Let him ſcatter then, (replies Alcibiades) let him de- 
ſtroy this Darkneſs of mine; I abandon my ſelf to his 
Conduct: And till that happy Day comes, which, if it 
pleaſe God, I ſhall not be long expecting, I'll defer my 
Prayers and my Sacrifice. In the mean Time, give me 
Leave to expreſs my Thanks to you for your wiſe Coun- 
ſel, by putting this Crown on your Head which I wear on 
mine. 

I readily accept that Favour (ſays Socrates) and as in 
the Phœnicians of Euripides, Creon, ſeeing Tirefias com- 
ing to him with a Crown of Gold, which was the Firſt- 
fruits of the Spoil of the Enemy, and with which the 
Athenians had honour'd him for his Art, ſaid, I take 
your Crown, which is the Sign of Victory, for a good 
Omen, for you ſee we are alſo in a great Storm of War : 
So I muſt fay, I take the Honour, I now receive at your 
Hands, for a happy Preſage ; for I am engag'd in no leſs 
2 Conflict than Creon, while I am endeavouring to gain 
the Victory over all your Lovers. 


TH 
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And Plato improves this with a great deal of Addreſs ; 
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EUTYPHRON, 
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Of HolLINESõs. 


Feen meets Socrates in the King's Porch, 
2 OD, which was a Place on the Right Hand of 
By = 1 che Ceramique, where one of the IX Ar. 
2 chons, who was call'd the King, preſided 
. 


5 during his Year. Surpriz'd at this No- 
velty, (for it was the firſt Time that So- 
crates had appear'd in this Place) he asks him, what it 
was that could oblige him to leave Lyceus to come into this 
Porch. For *tis not likely (ſays he) that you have any Pro- 
ceſs here before the King, as I have. Tis worſe than that, 
(ſays Socrates) the Buſineſs I have is that which the Athe- 
ans call an Accuſation. How (ſays Eutyphron ) does any 
ne accuſe you then? For I can't imagine that you would 
ceuſe any Body. Eutyphron,who is going to accuſe his own 
Father, can't believe that Socrates would accuſe any Man ; 
of ſuch a ſtrange Piece of Extravagance, and of ſo fond 
an Opinion of himſelf, is a ſuperſtitious Man capable. 
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to inſinuate, that at Athens, honeſt Men never follow'd 
the Trade of Accuſers. 
Socrates ſays, he accus'd no Body. Who is it that 
accuſes you then, (\ays-Eutyhron ? 1 I don't very well 
know him (ſays Socrates) he is a young Man: And not 
content to tell his Name, and the Place of his Birth, he 
draws his Picture; which is that of a Man whoſe Phy- 
ſiognomy promiſes nothing of good. He has, ſays he, 
lank Hair, a thin Beard, and a crooked Noſe. All theſe 
Marks can't make him known. This young Man (con- 
tinues Socrates) like a great Politician, has cauſed me 
to be cited before the City, as our common Mother, 
r accuſes me of forging new Gods, and rejecting the 

0 
Oh (ſays Eutyphron) I perceive what the Matter is, 
becauſe you {ay you have a familiar Genius, a God that 
conducts you, Melitus accuſes you of introducing new 
Opinions, knowing very well that all ſuch Things as theſe 
are ſuſpected by the common People, who are always 
ready to receive Accuſations of this kind. What do 
not I ſuffer, when I ſpeak of Divine Things in the Af- 
ſemblies, and am predicting what ſhall come to pals! 
'The People laugh at me, as it I were a Fool : Not that 
any Thing that I have foretold has fail'd of its Accom- 
pliſhment ; but 'tis becauſe they naturally envy all ſuch 
as we are. 
My dear Exutphron, (replies Socrates) perhaps 'tis no 
ſuch great Mis fortune to be laugh'd at. The Athenians 
don't much trouble their Heads about a Man's Ability, 
provided he concerns not himſelf to teach others what 
he knows: But if any one makes a Profeſſion of Teach- 
ing, they are downright angry with him; either out of 
Envy, as you fay, or for ſome other Reaſon which we 
know not. I don't at all deſire (ſays Eutyphron) to make 
Trial (zs you have done) to my Colt, what Sentiments 
the Athenians haye of me. 
There's a great deal of Difference (replies Socrates, 
improving thi, Confeſſion of Ertyphron, to ſnew, in 
the Perſon of this Diviner, the Character of t! ↄſe that 
preſided to teach Religion, wiz. that they taught no- 
thing, 
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thing, but through Fear leſt the People in Ignorance) per- 
haps you are very reſerv'd, and refuſe to teach what you 
know ; whereas | fear the Athenians will think the Love 
bear to all Mankind induces me to tell 'em too freely 
all I know, without asking any Reward of 'em. But 
if they would only laugh at me (as I faid juſt now) as 
you ſay they do at you, it would be no very troubleſome 
or unpleaſant Thing to paſs a few Hours in laughing and 
jeſting. But if they take up the Matter in earneſt, then 
'tis only for ſuch Diviners as you to know what will be the 
Event, 

It may be (ſays Eutyphron, like a great Diviner) 
you'll ſuſtain no Damage by it, and I hope you'll 
have a happy Iflue of your Buſineſs, as well as I of 
mine. | 

Then you have ſome Buſineſs here, (replies Socrates) 
are you Plaintiff or Defendant ? I am Plaintiff, ſays Eu- 
typhron. Whom do you proſecute (fays Socrates?) I 
proſecute my Father (ſays the other.) Your Father! 
Good God! (ſays Socrates) and what is the Accuſation 
then ? Of what do you accuſe your Father ? I accuſe 
him of Murder (replies E:z:1phron.) Of Murder! (ſays 
Socrates) that indeed is an Accuſation above the Reach of 
the People, who will never comprehend that it can be 
juſt. For this is not an Attempt for an ordinary Man, 
-_ for one who is arriv'd to the utmoſt Pitch of Wiſ- 
om. 

You ſay true, Socrates, (replies Eutyphron) deluded by 
this Commendation. But (ſays the other) is it any one 
of your Relations that your Father has kill'd ? Without 
Doubt (continues he) it muſt be ſo: For you would not 
bring your Father before a Court of Juſtice, if he had 
only kill'd a Stranger. 

What an Abſurdity is that (ſays Eutyphron) to think 
there's a Difference in this Reſpe& between a Relation 
and a Stranger! the Caſe is equal. The only Thing 
to be regarded, is the Juſtice or Injuſtice of the Action: 
For if the Action be evil, you are obliged to proſecute 
the Author of it, whatever Friendſhip or Relation is 
between you; for you render your ſelf an Accomplice 


of 
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of his Crime to have the leaſt Familiarity with him, and 
not to endeayour to bring him to Puniſhment, which a- 
lone can purge and expiate you both. But to apprize 
you of the Fact, the Deceaſed was one of our Farmers 
when we liv'd at Naxos: He held a Piece of Land of 
us. One Day having drank too much, he fell into a 
Paſhon with one of our Slaves, and knock'd him o' th' 
Head. My Father put him into a deep Pit, bound Hand 
and Foot, and ſent hither to conſult thoſe who have the 
Inſpection of all Matters of Religion, and Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, to know what he ſhould do; and during all 
this Time, neglected the poor Priſoner, as an Aſſuſſin 
whoſe Life was of no Conſequence ; and ſo he died: 
Hunger, Thirſt, and the Weight of his Irons, kill'd him, 
before the Return of the Meſſenger that my Father ſent. 
Upon this, the whole Family is mightily diſturb'd at me, 
becauſe for the ſake of an Aſſaſſin I accuſe my Father of 
Murder, which they pretend he has not committed ; 
and if he had committed it, they maintain that I ought 
not to proſecute him, ſe ing the Deceaſed was a Villain 
and a Murderer ; be des that 'tis an impious Action for a 
Son to bring a criminal Proceſs againſt his Father : So 1g- 
norant are they of Divine Things, and ſo incapable of 
diſcerning what is profane and impious from what is juſt 
and holy. 

Socrates, amaz'd at a Poſitio ſo preſumptuous and 
falſe, asks him if he thinks he ſo exactly knows all Di- 
vine Things, and can fo precii-'y diſtinguiſh that which 
is holy from that which is profane; that the Caſe being 
as he relates, he can proſecute his Father without fearing 
to commit an impiou Act. 

Eutißbron, like a ſuperſtitions Bigot, who deſpiſes all 
the World beſide, and thinks he ſees more clear!“ 
Matters of Religion than any Body elſe, anſwers, \V ht 
Advantage ſhould I have above other Men, if Idi 
very exactly know all theſe Things? 

Secrates feigns himſelf extremely pleaſed that he had 
found a Man of ſo clear > Head, and ſo great Abilities, 
who might give him ſo much Aſſiſtance in the trouble: 
ſome Aﬀair in which Melitus had engag'd him; and 

earneſtly 
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earneſtly conjures him to teach him what is properly 
holy, and what profane; and to give ſuch a juſt Idea of 
both, as may always enable him to diſtinguiſh em with 
Certainty. | 

Eutyphron here ſtill keeps his Character very well. 
That is holy (ſays he) which I am doing, namely, to 
proſecute in a Court of Judicature every one that commits 
Murder, Sacrilege, or any other unjuſt Act of the like 
Nature, without any Diſtinction: Let it be Father, Mo- 
ther, Brother, &c. tis the ſame Thing. 

This Definition, which ſprings rather from blind Zeal, 
than the Knowledge of Holineſs, not ſatisfying Socrates, 
Eutyphron attempts to prove it by Authority. He main- 
tains, that all Religion conſiſting in imitating the Gods, 
he could not do a more pious and holy Thing than to 
proſecute his own Father, ſeeing Fupiter put Saturn in 
Chains becauſe he devour'd his Children; and Saturn 
himſelf had treated Cælus with yet greater Rigour, for 
ſome other Fault. | | 

Socrates infinuates, that he doubts of the Truth of 
theſe Stories, becauſe even Reaſon teaches us not to attri- 
bute any unworthy Thing to the Deity. However (ſays 
he ironically to Eutyphron, after his uſual Manner) if you, 
who are ſo able a Man in religious Matters, agree with 
the common People in this, and believe theſe Traditions 
as well as they, *tis abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould be- 
lieve 'em too, I who am but ignorant in theſe Things. 
Therefore J intreat you, in the Name of that God who 
preſides over Friendſhip, do not deceive me, but tell me 
if you believe that there ever were ſuch Things as you 
have been relating. 

This Bigot, who is always credulous and conceited, 
makes no ſcruple not only to ſay that he believes it, but 
adds, that he believes Things yet more ſurprizing, of 
which the common People are ignorant; meaning, with- 
out Doubt, the Myſteries that were known only to thoſe 
that were initiated: And maintains all the Fables of Po- 
ets, and Fancies of Painters, as fundamental Points of 
Religion, 

Sacrates 
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Socrates does not trouble himſelf with the Confutation 
of 'em ; that would finiſh the Diſpute too ſoon ; and he 
is not willing to offend him. Therefore he proceeds to 
ask him, as if he were willing to be inſtructed by him, 
what it 1s that he calls pious and holy ; and defires him 
to give a clear and diftin& Idea by which he may judge of 
every Thing that is pious and holy. For a true Defi- 
nition ought to make known the Eflence and Nature of 
that which is defin'd. 

Eutyphron anſwers, That it is that which is pleaſing to 
the Gods; and conſequently, that zhat is profane and 
impious which is diſpleaſing to *em. 

Socrates takes Advantage of this Definition, and 
ſhews, that the Gods being often divided among them- 
ſelves, their Quarrels muſt needs ariſe from their Diſ- 
agreement about what is juſt or unjuſt, profane or 
holy : And that according to this, one and the ſame 
Thing is holy and profane, ſeeing it pleaſes ſome of 
'em, and diſpleaſes others. Therefore the Definition of 
holy and profane can't ſubſiſt with the Plurality of 
Gods. 


This Conſequence is certain, and will be ſufficient to 
reclaim a wiſe Man from that Error, and to convince 
him that there is but one God. But Eutyphron preſerves 
his Character better than ſo. Tis no ſuch eaſy Matter 
to undeceive a ſuperſtitious Man. To elude this Conſe- 
quence, he engages to prove, that the Action of his Fa- 
ther was diſpleaſing to all the Gods, and that his was a- 
greeable to *em. | 

Socrates does not preſs him with the Abſurdity of 
this Perſuaſion, which is rather a Suppoſition than a 
Certainty. For ſince their Theology acknowledges 
tnat the Gods are very often conteſting about May 
ters of this Nature, how could Eutyphron be cet 
that they agreed about the Action he was going to un 
dertake? In an Affair of this Conſequence, a great 
Certainty is requiſite than that which ariſes from ( 
nion. It was very eaſy by this Means to reduce him 
to an Abſurdity : But Socrates takes another Courſe to 

expoſe 
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expoſe the Ignorance of the Man ſtill more, and thereby 
to overthrow a Religion which had no better Props than 
theſe. Therefore he convinces him that this Definition is 


not perfect. 


Eutyphron thinks to rectify it, by ſaying, that which 
is holy, is what pleaſes all the Gods. But Socrates an- 
ſwers, that this is orly to explain one of the Properties 
of a holy Thing, inſtead of diſcovering the Eſſence of it. 
He does not ask, if that which is holy is belov'd of the 
Gods; no Body doubts of that: He would know, why 
it is lov'd, and what it is that renders it worthy of Love. 
For if that which is holy, and that which is beloy'd of 
the Gods, were the ſame Thing, ſince the Gods love 
that which is holy only becauſe 'tis holy, they would love 
that which they love only becauſe it was belov'd of 'em. 
And on the other Hand, if that which is belov'd of the 
Gods, were beiov'd of 'em only becauſe they love it, it 
would follow that the Gods love without Reaſon, and 
that that which is holy would be holy only becauſe it was 

lov'd. In a word, (ſays he) there is a great deal of 
Difference between theſe two Terms, Holy, and Below'd 
of the Gods ; and that they are entirely oppoſite. For 
one Man 1s lov'd only becauſe they love him, and ano- 
ther is lov'd becauſe he deſerves to be lov'd. That is to 
ſay, that which is holy is belov'd of the Gods only be- 
cauſe it is holy; but *tis not holy becauſe *tis belov'd of 
them. The Matter in Hand therefore 1s to explain the 
Nature of that which is holy, and not its Qualities ; and 
to define what it is, and why the Gods love it. This is 
very perplexing to a ſuperſtitious Man, who continually 
takes up Things without Examination, and believes a 
Thing only becauſe he believes it. 

Eutyphron does not diſſemble his Trouble, but confeſſes 
that his Thoughts are fluctuating, and that he knows not 
how to fix *em. 

Focrates, to make the Matter (which is very ſerious) 
a little pleaſant, takes Occaſion from it to ſpeak of the 
Works of Daedalus, who made moveable Statues, 
Which never ſtood ſtill, but when a certain Spring 

which 
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* «hich they had, was tied and ſtopt. He lets Eutyphron 
know, that his Principles are as moveable as theſe Sta- 
tues. The governing Spring is not yet ſtopt, but is con- 
tinually going: His Meaning is, that Eutyphron {poke by 
Opinion, and not at all by Science. To help him out 
therefore, he asks him, if he does not think that which 
is holy is juſt ? To this, Eucphron agrees. Next to this, 
the Queſtion is, whether that which 1s holy 1s a Part of 
that which is juſt, or that which is juſt a Part of that 
which is holy? *Tis ſoon decided, that what is juſt is the 
Genus, and what is holy the Species: For there are many 
Things juſt which are not holy, but none holy which are 
not juſt. So that what is juſt has a larger Extent than 
what is holy. 

Nothing now remains but to know what Part of that 
which is juſt, that which is holy is. EFatyphron ſays, tis 
that Part of Juſtice which reſpects the Gods, and the 
Care of their Worſhip, and that the other Part concerns 
Men only. 

This Anſwer throws 'em into another Difficulty, and 
that is, how to know in what this religious Care conſiſts, 
and whether it be of the Nature of all other Cares 
which tend to the Profit of that which 1s car'd for. 
For if fo, our Holineſs muſt render the Gods bet- 
ter and more excellent; which would be an impious 
Thought. 

Eutiphron anſwers, that 'tis a Care like that which 
Servants take of their Maſters. Holineſs then (ſays So- 
erates) is a kind of Servant to the Gods: But what do 
the Gods do by the Miniſtry of this Servant? For as 
Phyſicians operate Health by the Miniſtry of their Art, 
the Gods muſt needs operate ſomething by the Miniſtry of 
our Holineſs. Now, what is it that they operate? F. 
phron anſwers, that they engage us to pleaſe them by 0! 
Prayers and Sacrifices ; ; and that Holineſs and Piety co 
in this, on which the Welfare of Families and Repub! icke 
depends. As, on the contrary, Impiety is the Ruin both 
of particular Perſons and States. 
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Socrates colleCts from this indefinite Anſwer, that Ho- 
lineſs i. the Art of ſacrificing and praying. To ſacrifice 
is to give, and to pray 15 to ask. So that Holineſs con- 
fils in giving and asking. Such Things only are ask'd 
as are wanted, and ſuch Things only given as are neceſ- 
a ſary to thoſe to whom they are given; for it would be 
ridiculous to give a Thing which they have no Occaſion | 
f for. 


t From hence he draws this Concluſion, that Holineſs is 
e a Traffick between God and Man. But what Profit can 
y God receive from our Offerings? For as for us, tis very 
re viſible what Profit we receive from him, ſince we have not 


n W the leaſt Good but what proceeds from his Bounty. Are 

we then ſo crafty (ſays he) to draw all the Advantage of 
at this Commerce to our ſelves only, ſo that God gets nothing 
tis by it? 

Eutyphron, preſs'd with this Argument, ſhuts up all, 
in ſaying, that God leaves what is profitable to us, and 
contents himſelf with that which is pleaſant ; and that 
tis our Reſpect and Gratitude that is to pleaſant to him: 
Which returns exactly to the former Definition, that Hat 
is holy which is pleaiing to the Gods. 

Socrates ſhews him, that he his hitherto only made a 
Circle ; and intreats him not to refuſe him the Know- 
ledge of ſo great a Good. But Eutiphron, like a true 
Votary of Superſtition, who is always preſumptuous, 
and never confeſſes his Ignorance, ſeeks only how to 
get rid of him, and refers this Enquiry to another 
lime, telling him ſome urgent Buſineſs calls him ele- 
where. 

Thus ends this Dialogue, which deſtroys the falſe 
Opinions which then reign'd in the World, without 
2 tltabliſhing the true. 'The Death of Socrates occaſion'd 
%% to write thus imperfectly and ſparingly : Beſides, 
it Ws his Method, he always refutes before he teaches. 
licks bot his Manner of refuting fails not to make a Diſco- 
both ery by way of Anticipation of what he deſigns to eſta- 

liſh, and does maintain elſewhere. Here we ſee the 
uperſtitious Man is always near the Truth, but never 
reaches 
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reaches it. Tis certain, that Holineſs is pleaſing to 
God; 'tis certain likewiſe that it produces a kind of Com- 
merce between God and Men, and that this conſiſts in 
giving and asking: But the ignorant Athenians conceiv'd 
this after too groſs a Manner. 

Holineſs can't be in us without Converſion, nor Con- 
verſion without Love ; and this Love engages us to give 
our ſelves entirely to God, and to ask of him to give 
himſelf to us, that he may keep alive in us that divine 
Flame which purifies our Souls, and makes us reſemble 
him. In this conſiſts that Commerce between God and 
Men which makes up the whole of Religion, as Socrates 
and P/ato both acknowledg'd. 


The End of the FIRST VOLUME. 


